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Food Costs Drop Commercial Training Found 


In Wholesale and 
Retail Markets 


Fifty-one Representative 





Cities Report Prices of | 
Commodities Lower for} 


February and for the Year 








Butter and Eggs 
Near Prewar Level 





Retail Prices Decline on 35 


Articles, With Dollar Worth | 
A Third More at Wholesale | 


Than Valuation in 1926 





Retail food prices dropped more than 4) 


per cent in the month ended Feb. 15, 
while wholesale commodity prices were 2 
per cent lower in February than in Janu- 
ary, according to a statement March 20 
by the Bureau’ of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. A dollar would buy 
almost a third more at wholesale in Feb- 
ruary than in 1926, it is shown in the 
statement. 

Although mutton and cotton were 
higher at wholesale in February, the farm 
products group showed a 4.5 per cent de- 
cline, and wholesale prices of foods were 
reduced 3.75 per cent, it was stated. But- 
ter and eggs were at the lowest levels 
since prewar days. 

Costs Lower in 51 Cities 


Retail prices declined on 35 articles, 
ranging from 25 per cent for eggs to less 
than 0.5 per cent for canned red salmon, 
vegetable lard substitute and tea. Seven 
items remained unchanged. Fifty-one 
representative cities reported average 
food costs were lower both for the month 
and the year ended Feb. 15, it was pointed 
out. The statements dealing with retail 


food prices and wholesale prices foliow | 


in full text: 


Retail food prices in the United States, | 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, showed a decrease of about 


4 1/3 per cent on Feb. 15, 1931, when com- | 


pared with Jan. 15, 1931, and a decrease 
of 17 per cent since Feb. 15, 1930. The 
Bureau’s weighted index numbers, with 


average prices in 1913 as 100, were 153 for | 


Feb. 15, 1930, 132.8 for Jan. 15, 1931, and 
127 for Feb. 15, 1931. 


35 Articles Decrease 


During the month from Jan. 15, 1931, 
@ to Feb. 15, 1931, 35 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased as 
follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 25 percent; 
lard and onions, 8 per cent; pork chops 
and potatoes, 7 per cent; chuck roast and 
plate beef. 5 per cent; sirloin steak, round 
steak, butter, and oleomargarine, 4 per 
cent; rib roast, sliced bacon, sliced ham, 
hens, cheese, navy beans, and oranges, 3 
per cent; fresh milk, evaporated milk, 
bread, cornmeal, pork and beans, canned 
tomatoes, and prunes, 2 per cent; leg 
of lamb, rolled oats, macaroni, canned 
corn, canned peas, coffee, and bananas, 1 
per cent; and canned red salmon, vege- 
table lard substitute, and tea, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. The following 
seven articles showed no change in the 
month: Flour, cornflakes, wheat cereal, 
rice, cabbage, sugar, and raisins. 

During the month from Jan. 15, 1931, 
to Feb. 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities from 
which prices are received showed de- 
creases in the average cost of food as fol- 
lows: Mobile, 7 per cent; Columbus, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Mem- 
phis, Norfolk, Omaha, and St. Paul, 6 per 
cent; Baltimore, Boston, Fall River, Little 
Rock, Louisville, Richmond, Scranton, and 
Washington, 5 per cent; Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston (S. 
C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dal- 
las, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Manches- 
ter, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, 
New Orleans, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Me.), Providence, St. 
Louis, Savannah, and Springfield (Ill.), 4 
per cent; Newark, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle, 3 per cent; and Butte, 
Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Rochester, 
and Sak Lake City, 2 per cent. 

For the year period Feb. 15, 1930, to 
Feb. 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Indianapolis, Little Rock, and 
Memphis, 21 per cent; Louisville, Omaha, 
Peoria, and Portland (Oreg.), 20 per cent; 
Columbus, Fall River, Houston, and 
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Mr. Borah Foresees 
Increase in Tax Rate 


He Says Rise Should Be in 
Higher Income Brackets 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated 
orally March 20 that he sees no possi- 
bility of escaping an increase in taxation 
to meet the impending Treasury deficit. 
It is probable, however, he said, that any 
increase will be deferred until after the 
1932 election. 

Asked as to what form the increase 
would take, the Idaho Senator said that 
it “ought to be” on the higher brackets 
of the income tax. ‘ 

Senator Jones Hopeful 

Senator Jones ‘Rep.), of Washington, 
however, expressed the hope that the 
Treasury might avoid the necessity by 
short-term borrowings. He said that he 
saw no hope of business conditions im- 
proving to such an extent by December 
as to make some such financial opera- 
tion unnecessary. 

Federal expenditures in the next session 
of Congress are not expected to reach a 
figure equal to the appropriation made at 
the last session, Senator Jones, who is 
Chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. stated orally March 20. 


at the last session, he pointed out, were 
special in nature, which accounts for ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 of the appropria- 
tions for the year. 

The Washington Senator said that the 
item of expenditures for veterans is the 
only one in which an increase may be 
expected, basing his belief on the fact 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 





To Be Inadequately Provided 








ACILITIES for commercial education | 


are not provided adequately by the 
Federal vocational education plan, accord- 
ing to the report of a survey prepared by 
George J. Schultz, of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, 
and made public March 20. 

At the same time, the report shows, 
many unemployed persons are recruited 
from the commercial workers. 

The survey was presented to the Senate 
as a Senate document by Senator Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas. 

Need Unrecognized 

The congressional commission which in- 
quired into the question of vocational edu- 
cation prior to the passage of the 1917 
Vocational Education Act, the survey sets 
forth, did not recognize the need of Fed- 
eral aid for commercial education. 

It felt that fairly adequate provisions 
were already being made in public and 
pirvate schools for this type of training, 
} and accordingly, it made no recommenda- 
tion for a special fund for its promotion 
on a footing of equality with agricultural, 
trade and industrial education, says the 
report. 

This type of education has therefore not 
received the stimulus of Federal aid, the 








\Use of State Credit a 
For Drought Relief 
Upheld in Arkansas 


Proposed Bond Issue Is Held 
To Be Valid by State Su- 
preme Court as ‘Promo- 
tion of Common Good’ 





LirrLte Rock, ArkK., March 20. 
The constitutionality of Act No. 10 of 





A large number of expenditures required® 


the 1931 General Assembly, which pro- 
vides for issuance of $1,500,000 in bonds 
| to enable the State through finance cor- 
porations to assist drought-stricken farm- 
ers and stock raisers, has been upheld 
in a 4 to 3 decision handed down by 
; the Arkansas Supreme Court. 

| Decision was given in the case of James 
H. Cobb, Little Rock taxpayer, against 
Governor Parnell, State Auditor J. Oscar 
Humphrey and State Treasurer Roy V. 
Leonard, in which the plaintiff sought to 
enjoin these officials from issuing bonds 
or otherwise proceeding in the carrying 
{out of the act. 
the new law violated sections 1 and 11 of 
article 16 of the State Constitution which 
forbid the State to lend its credit for 
any purpose whatever and forbid diver- 





sion of tax funds to another purpose | 


other than that for which they were col- 
lected. 
Doctrine Held Liberal 


While it was agreed that some of the 
older decisions in States having similar 
clauses in their constitutions refused to 
sanction such relief legislation as called 
for in the Arkansas Act, known as the 
Toland bill, it was declared that the mod- 
ern doctrine is more elastic and liberal. 

The majority opinion was written by 
Justice Butler. Chief Justice Jesse C. Hart 
rendered the minority opinion which was 
concurred in by Justices Frank G. Smith 
and T. M. Mehaffy. Justices E. L. Mc- 
Haney, T. H. Humphreys and W. F. Kirby 
joined with Justice Butler in the majority 
Gecision. 

Attention was directed by the majority 
opinion to several more liberal decisions 
which were said to have grown out of 
conditions similar to those in Arkansas. 
The court said it had previously re- 
fused to take the narrow view that 
the credit of the State can not be pledged 
for any purpase, and cited examples of 
the State’s credit being utilized for the 
promotion of the general welfare of the 
State. 





Precedents Cited 
Appropriations have been 
revenues derived fram general taxation 
to protect the State from disease and 
from hazards by fire and for exhibiting 
the resources of the State at various ex- 
hibitions, and the court declared that 
“threfore, it has become recognized that 


made from 





the State, although prohibited from lend- | 


ing its credit in the furtherance of pri- 
vate enterprises, may still use that credit 
for the promotion of the common good.” 
The opinion continued that this con- 
dition brought the question at issue as 
| to whether the proposed bond issue was 
| for a public purpose. 
Reviewing the financial plight of citi- 
zens in many sections of the State as a 
| result of the general drought and wide- 


| Spread bank failures in which more than | 
100 banks closed their doors during the | ment also in quadruplicate, setting forth 
the contemplated market for the spirits| 
“While the private resources of the and the probable quantity which will be 


| past six months, the court said: 








9, 
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Hectentinia of Dependent Child 


commerce, for merchandising the products 
of our farms, our manufacturing plants, 
and our mines, the report says. j 
braces all of the large group of workers 
employed in wholesale and retail selling. 


products of labor in our factories and on} 
our farms is obviously 
our economic prosperity as efficiency in 
production. 
|be placed on a footing of full equality 
with agricultural, 
and home-making education, the survey | 


survey states, and one very apparent con-. ands. 


Mr. Cobb charged that | 


proof spirits made 
nected with wineries for use in the forti- 
fication of wines to be used also for non- 
beverage purposes in the same manner as 
alcohol. 
and the Attorney General have, 
pliance 
regulations making 
to fruit spirits so used the rules laid down 
for the withdrawal 
for nonbeverage purposes. 


proof fruit 
connected with wineries for 
fortification of wines, may be withdrawn 
under proper permit for any nonbeverage | 
purpose for which alcohol may be with- 
drawn. 
such spirits for purposes other than fortifi- 
cation, application for amendment of the 
distiller’s permit to authorize such with- 
drawals shall be made on Form 1404, in 
quadruplicate, to the Supervisor of Per- 
mits of the district, supported by a state- 


Survey by Library of Congress Shows Vocational Educa- | 
| tion Act Failed to Take Account of Need for 
Such Courses 


| 


sequence of this omission is found in the 
| present status of commercial education in | 
this country as compared with vocational | 
education in other lines. | 

“Commercial education is in a relatively 
backward state,” the report declares. 

In addition, the survey continues, the 
conception of commercial education has 
broadened out since the time of the orig- 
inal inquiry by Congress. 
defined in terms of typewriting, stenog- 
raphy 
course, still important special lines of com- 
mercial employment, but commercial edu- 
cation as defined today 
wider range. 


It is no longer 


and bookkeeping. These are, of| 


takes a much 


It is, in general terms, education for 


It em- 


Trained efficiency in marketing the 


as essential for | 


Commercial education should 





trade and _ industrial, | 


Provisions of Act | 
Although there is no provision for Fed- 


eral financial aid in commercial educa- 
tion, the Vocational Education Act does 
provide that the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Board shall study and report upon 
the question of Federal aid in commer- 
cial education, the survey explains, and 
the Board has conducted a number of | 
surveys on the question. 
Engaged in occupational activities rang- | 
ing all the way from simple tasks re- 
quiring little or no formal training to the | ~ 
more complex and intricate of technical , 
occupations, this group finds itself ever at 
the mercy of sudden changes in industry 
or commerce, of industrial or commercial | 
processes, and may be particularly sus- | 
ceptible to displacement by mergers, con- | 
solidations and reorganizations. 

It is not unusual for employers of this | 
type of labor to place a premium on spe-| 
cialized training of a particular type, the | 
survey 
trained at a given task in a particular en- 
terprise lacks the adaptability which vo- 
cational education involving a knowledge 
of the general principles of his chosen 
profession could afford, and consequently : I 
pays the penalty either in lower wages cises,” the 1931 Winter maneuvers re- | 
| sted in. # thorough test of the Navy's 


says. Manifestly an employe 


jor deferred increase of wages. 


Rules on Withdrawal 
| Of High-proof Spirits 


Regulations Governing Use 


Of Nonbeverage Alcohol 
To Apply to Fruit Spirits 


High proof spirits may be distilled in} 
distilleries connected 
sold for any use now legal for industrial 
alcohol, according to regulations jointly 
promulgated March 20 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, and 
the Attorney General, William D. Mitch- 
ell. The joint announcement and the new 
regulations follow 


with wineries and 


in full text: 
The Tariff Act of 1930 permits high- 
in distilleries con- 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
in com- 
with the statute, promulgated 


generally 


and use of alcohol 


Regulations Published 
To all officers and employes of the Bu- 


reau of Industrial Alcohol and the Bureau 
of Prohibition, and others concerned: 


Par. 814, Schedule 8, of the Tariff Act 


of 1930 provides in part as follows: 


“That high-proof fruit spirits made in 


distilleries connected with wineries for 
use in the fortification of wines, may 
|be withdrawn and used, under the same 
laws and regulations applicable 
withdrawal and use of alcohol for all non- 
beverage purposes.” 


also 


to the 


Pursuant to this provision of law, high- 
spirits, made in distilleries 
use in the 


Where it is desired to withdraw 
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Now Receiving More Attention 





[as American people are expending 
annually $32,400,000 for the care of 
dependent children, it was announced 
March 20 by Grace Abbott, Chief of the 


Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. 
New York City alone contributes 


| $6,500,000 annually in providing proper 
| home treatment for its dependent chil- 
dren, it was explained. 

It is the belief of social workers, Miss 
Abbott finds, that the first task in meet- 
ing the problem of dependency and 
neglect is to preserve the family ties 
and to refrain from separating perma- 
nently a child from his family. Where 
temporary separation is necessary, it is 
generally conceded that the child should 
be placed under the care of relatives 
rather than strangers. Additional in- 

| formation made available by Miss Ab- 
bott follows: 


dependent 
people. From 1904 to 1910 the number 
of institutions caring for children away 
from their homes increased 33 per cent, 
and had increased another 9 per cent 
by 1923, the last year figures were com- 
piled. The number of children enjoy- 
ing the benefits of this care arose 20 
per 
10 per cent between 1910 and 1923. 


werk 
ures, increased 65 per cent from 1910 
to 1923 and 
administered by foster homes increased 
62 per cent. 


tion 
pensions” or “allowances” or “assistance 


Greater attention is being given to 
children by the American 


cent between 1904 and 1910, and 


Agencies placing children, yet which 
not enumerated in the census fig- 
the children 


number of 


Illinois and Missouri passed legisla- 
in 1911 providing for “mothers’ 


[Continued on Page -2, Column 5.] 


applicable | 


Wisconsin House 


Recalls Power Bill 


Adoption of Proposal 
Public Electrical Opera- 


for | 

| 

tion Reconsidered | 
| 





MaptIson, WIs., March 20. 
Arsen having been passed by the 
“4% Assembly today a bill (S. 9) provid- 
ing for the creation of public power 
districts, was found not to have been 
reviewed by the Assembly Finance Com- 
mittee and as a result the vote was re- | 
considered and the measure referred to | 
that Committee. 

The bill had been passed by the As- | 
sembly by a vote of 82 to 6 and had | 
been passed March 18 by the Senate by | 
a vote of 18 to 15. It would permit | 
cities to combine with other communi- 
ties and rural areas for larger scale 
operation of electric utilities. | 

This is one of the measures advocated | 
by Governor Philip F. La Follette in his | 
message to the Legislature. | 

Both houses previously have approved 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
providing for State ownership and oper- 
ation of utilities. This amendment, 
under the law, must be approved again 
by the 1933 Legislature and then rati- 
fied by the electors at a referendum. 

Another proposal, extending the bor- 
rowing powers of municipalities for ac- 
quiring power plants, which was 
adopted in 1929, has been approved at 
the present session by the Senate and 
now is before the House. If adopted, 
it will be voted upon at a referendum 
in 1932. 


Naval Air Strength 
Is Tested in Annual 
Maneuvers of Fleet 


Results of War Tacties in 
Caribbean Being Studied 
By Strategists for Submis- 
sion to Department 


Annual maneuvers and exercises of the 
;combined forces of the United States 
| Fleet concluded March 19 in the Panama 
|area, it was stated orally March 20 at the 
Department of the Navy, and Battle Fleet 
is.under way to their Summer stations. 
Including the annual “war game exer- 


j aviation strength, it was pointed out, 
| while tactical exercises conducted after 
|the conclusion of the “war” offered a 
|chance to determine the value of theories 
|of naval operations. 


| Reports Being Studied 


| Decisions as to which of two fleets 
| “won the war” during the carrying out of 
| fleet problem 12 during February have not 


reached Washington, it was explained, for | 
official critiques and reports which are to/| 
be compiled must receive study and exam- | 


ination from high ranking officers in the 
fleet before being submitted to the De- 
partment. 

Charles Francis Adams, the Secretary 
|of the Navy, David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, and Admira] William V. Pratt, the 


parts of the 1931 maneuvers in southern 
waters. 
the dirigible “Los Angeles” during the 
“war,” returning to Washington about a 
month ago, while Secretary Adams -re- 
viewed the tactical exercises from March 
10 to 19. Mr. Adams departed for Wash- 
ington March 20. 

Use of the 6-year-old airship by spe- 
cial dispensation of various foreign na- 
tions was the outstanding feature of the 
1931 exercises, it was pointed out, since 
the military value of lighter-than-air never 
has been tested in conjunction with fleet 
operations. Preliminary reports indicate 
the “Los Angeles” was valuable for over- 
seas patrol, with Assistant Secretary In- 
galls, Admiral Pratt, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Vincent A. Clarke, the command- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


First Loans Approved 





| From New Farm Fund| 


| Total Credit to Be Available 
| Estimated at $100,000,000 


The $10,000,000 Federal fund for loans 

aid in financing agricultural credit 
corporations and similar organizations in 
drought and storm districts should make 
|available to farmers about $100,000- 
/000 of credit if the usual practice recom- 





| to 


mended by the Federal Farm Loan Board | 


|is followed, Lewis T. ‘Tune chairman of 
| the National Advisory Loan Committee, 
| stated orally March 20, in connection with 
| the committee's announcement of approval 
of the first two loans from the fund. 
The committee intends to give separate 
| consideration to each application and to 
| determine independently in each case 
| how much local money must be invested 


|in the corporation for which the loan is! 
sought, Mr, Tune explained. However, he | 


added. the recommendation of the Farm 
Loan Board is that 50 per cent of the cor- 
poration’s capital should come from local 
|sources. The local participation fi- 
nancing the corporation for which the two 
loans have been approved was more than 
| 50 per cent, Mr. Tune said. 

| Description of Plan 

“ Under the 50 per cent plan, he pointed 
out, the capital of corporations obtaining 
the $10,000,000 would be twice that amount, 
or $20,000,000. The corporations usually 
rediscount their paper to the extent of at 
least five times their capital, he said, which 
would make at least $100,000,000 available 
for loans. 

The first two loans approved by the 
Committee, he said, were for $30,000 each. 
Each was to rehabilitate a credit corpora- 
tion already in existence. A statement 
by the Department of Agriculture an- 
nouncing approval of the loans by the 
Committee, which administers the $10,- 
000,000 fund, follows in full text: 

Secretary Hyde's National Advisory 
Loan Committee today approved the first 
two applications for loans from the Fed- 
|eral $10,000,000 fund to be used in the 





‘ 
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MARCH 21, 1931 


| partment 


| 


Chief of Naval Operations, all witnessed | 


Mr. Ingalls was an Observer on | 








Coast to Coast 
In 24 Hours on 
Three Airways 


— 
Continuous Cross-country | 
Transportation Systems| 
This Year Predicted by 
Commerce Department | 


Nee 





Favorable Conditions 


Expedited Installation 
Aids to Navigation 





Continuous air transportation from coast | 
to coast on a schedule of 24 hours or less | 


over any of the country’s three great 
transcontinental trunk airways should be- 


come possible during the fiscal year 1932, | 
| Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, the chief of the | 


airways division, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
of Commerce, stated orally 
March 20. 

Plans for construction and survey work 
to be conducted during the next fiscal 
period are being made at present, Capt. 
Hingsburg explained, and indicate that 
the central transcontinental, 


use soon after 
Completion of 


result later in the same period, he added. 
Northwest Air Survey 


| Estimates of probable demand for sched- 


wed air transportation between Chicago 
and Seattle will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce during surveys of the 
projected northwest airway, the airways 
engineer announced. An _ appropriation 
of $20,000 was made available in the 1932 
Department of Commerce supply bill to 
| finance an extensive study of this project. 

The first through air 
from coast to coast is scheduled to become 


an actuality April 1, according to a recent | 
announcement by the Post Office Depart- | 


|ment, when planes begin operating on a 
schedule of less than 24 hours from New 
a to San Francisco over the com- 
| pletely equipped northern transcontinental 
trunk line. 

| Capt. Hingsburg supplied the followlhg 
|additional information: 

| Favorable working conditions during the 
;current Winter have made it possible to 
a out the program of installing aids 


air navigation more rapidly than had | 


j been expected. The situation at the be- 
;@inning of Spring indicates the second 
jand third cross-country routes will be 
ready for night use in a few more months. 
Progress on Central Lines 
The central transcontinental line can 
;be used for night operations as far west 
as Waynoka, Kans., at present, while ad- 
ditional lighting has been installed as 
|far west as Winslow, Ariz. The remaining 
work which must precede final commis- 
sloning of this airway includes construc- 
tion of a few intermediate fields between 
Wichita and Los Angeles, installation of 


lights on a 200-mile stretch between 
| Winslow and Kingman, Ariz. and in- 
stallation of radio range beacons from 


| Wichita to Kingman. 

| Practically all of the remaining work 
can be completed in about 90 days after 
orders are given, and it is likely that 
| these installations will be completed soon 
after the opening of the new fiscal year. 

Completion of the third cross-country 
trunk line will occur before the end of 
the fiscal year 1932. The exact period 
|when night-flying facilities will be avail- 
able over the whole route from Atlanta 
;to San Diego can not be told at present. 

Installation of lights on the El Paso- 
Fort Worth section is practically complete 
and by mid-summer night-flying facilities 
should be ready for commissioning over 
the entire western half, from Forth Worth 
‘to San Diego. 

Southern Section Surveyed 

The Birmingham-Fort Worth section of 
|) the southern transcontinental is equipped 
now only for day flying but probably will 
be provided with aids to night operation 
;during 1932. Survey work is under way 
on this portion at present but no pro- 
vision has been made for construction 
during the current fiscal year. 

The survey of the long-discussed airway 
between Chicago and Seattle will be one 
of the most ambitious studies ever un- 
| dertaken by the Aeronautics Branch 
Plying conditions to be encountered at 
| Varlous seasons of the year and expenses 
|0f equipping the route with aids to air 
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Model Course for Instruction 


Of Health Officers Proposed 


TATE health departments seem to 
| be the best agencies to sponsor a 
| plan of training public health admin- 
| istrative officers, although the teaching 
| of such officers should be done under 
the management of educational insti- 


| tutions, the Public Health Service 
stated March 21 in emphasizing the 
|} need of training of administaative 


health officials. 
in full text: 
In a recent report the United States 
Public Health Service emphasizes that 
the adrninistrative health officer should 
be trained for his work. This training 
should cover fundamentals and afford 
an Opportunity to acquire experience 
in the practical conduct of the work 
| of a health department. A course of 
| this type will necessitate a close co- 
| ordination of a teaching institution and 
an administrative health organization. 
However, such training facilities are 
not likely to be used extensively unless 
a system is perfected which will pro- 
vide means whereby training can be 


The statement follows 


made readily available, and unless there 
be some provision for making training 
a qualification for 
advancement. 

The State health department seems 


employment and 


} 
essary Surveys | 


Are Now Under Wavy. 


During | 
Winter Art Declared to Have | 
of 


Income Tax Receipts _ 


transportation | 


200,558 on March 18, 1930, but the Depart- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at t 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Return of Workers 
To Farms Shoivn 


Movement Is Ascribed to De- 
pression and Greater 
Acreage Is Foreseen | 





NDUSTRIAL depression is reported 
by directors of agricultural experi- 
ment stations to have resulted in a 
heavy movement of labor back to farms, 
and a considerable increase in crop 
acreage is predicted as a result, Dr. 
Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, said in a statement made 
public March 20 by the Department. 
The Department's statement follows in 
full text: | 
The Department of Agriculture's | 
nation-wide campaign against soil ero- | 
sion is now taking definite form in the 
practical erosion-prevention work of 
the first regional erosion stations which 
have been established in widely sep- 
arated areas from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, says Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
Dr. Knight has just returned to Wash- 
ington from inspection of the Bureau's 
work in erosion prevention, soil survey, 
and soil fertility in the middle West, 
Northwest, and Pacific coast States. 
Dr. Knight visited the erosion sta- | 
tions of the Department at Bethany, 
Mo., and at Pullman, Wash., where the | 
necessary equipment has been installed | 
and where sheet erosion or run-off is | 
being measured on experimental plots. | 
Plans for field operations are under | 
way at the station recently established | 








2 | 
running | 


|from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, should 
jbe available for 24-hour 
| the period begins July 1. 
|the southern transcontinental connecting 
|Atlanta and Los Angeles, probably will 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) | 


- Continue to Decline | 


| From 1930 Figures 


‘Collections Up to March 18) 
Are 119 Million Dollars 
Less; Sinking Fund Pay- 
ments Being Continued 


Income tax receipts of the Treasury to 
March 18, the second day efter the re- 
turns for 1930 were filed, aggregated $194,- | 
945,937 according to figures made public 
| March 20. This total compared with $314,- 


|}ment declined to make any predictions as 

to whether the later returns would carry 
| the current total to an amount nearer 
the receipts for March last year. 


Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary of | 
the Treasury, said there was no statement | 
; that the Department could make respect- 
ing the amount of revenue thus far re- 
ceived, or concerning official expectations. 


Loss in March Revenue 


The Treasury daily statement showed 
that the total receipts thus far this 
month, embracing income taxes and all 
other forms of receipts, aggregated only | 
| $253,305,178. For the same 18 days of 
March, the receipts were $383,- 
245,474. 

The statement also showed that the | 
Government receipts thus far in March 
had failed by $353,167,485 to meet expendi- 
tures, while on the corresponding date a 
year ago, the receipts exceeded the ex- 
penditures by $161,772,320, so that for the 
first 18 days of March Treasury opera- 
tions have run $514,889,805 behind those 
of the same period last year. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
administration, announced in December 
by the President, that the sinking fund 
policy would not be disturbed, the Treas- 
ury has placed $326,660,000 in the sinking 
fund for public debt retirements this | 
month. The addition to the fund carried | 
the total sinking fund for the fiscal year | 
to date to $391,660,000. 


Sinking Fund Maintained | 


The total sinking fund for the fiscal | 
year is about $400,000,000, but inasmuch | 
as new securities have been sold by the | 
Treasury to obtain funds for current ex- | 
penses, the sinking fund operation this | 
fiscal year was described by Mr. Mills as 
taking from one pocket and placing it in 
another. 

Final figures on internal revenue col- 
lections for February which were made 
public simultaneously with the totals to 
March 18 on income taxes showed total 
receipts of $79,452,660 compared with $86,- 
925,243 for February, 1930. This figure| 
included $37,251,256 in corporation and in- 
dividual income taxes, of which $19.466,- 
439 was from corporations and $17,784,816 
from individuals. For February, 1930, cor- 
porations paid $21,793,501 and individuals 
Paid $19,500,843, or a larger amount of 
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to be the agency best able to sponsor 


a plan of training; however, the actual | 
teaching should be under the manage- 
ment of an eduactional institution such 
as a department of preventive medicine 
in a medical school or a school of 
hygiene. The local health agencies 
should cooperate, particularly for the 
purpose of making available their fa- 
cilities for acquiring experience in prac- 
tical public-health administration. 

An approach to the whole subject of 
| training on a comprehensive basis was 
| begun in Tennessee during the Spring 

of 1928 under the joint auspices of the 
department of preventive medicine of 
Vanderbilt Medical School and the 
Tennesse State Department of Public 
Health. Experience up to the present 
time indicates that it will be successful. 
A similar plan is under consideration 
in at least one other State. It should 
be possible to adopt this plan or cer- | 
tain modifications of it in any State | 
if the State health department par- | 
ticipates in local health service and 
can affiliate with a teaching institu- 
tion which is in position to assume re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the course as well as a major part of 
' the actual teaching. 








Department 


Special Census 


Finds Six Million 
Are Unemployed 


of Commerce 
Gives Estimate on Basis 
Of January Survey Made 
In 19 Larger Cities 


Slight Improvement 
Found Subsequently 


Secretary Lamont Declares Ef- 
fectiveness of Relief Activi- 
ties Is Keeping Distress in 
Nation at a Minimum 


An estimate of the total number of 
jobless persons in the United States dur- 
ing the latter half of January, 1931, made 


on the basis of the special census of un# 
employment in 19 of the larger cities 
taken at that time, was issued March 20 
by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. La- 
mont. On the basis of these figures, the 
total number of able-bodied persons in 
the United States out of a job and seeKk- 
ing work was estimated at 6,050,000, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

This special census of the unemployed 
was undertaken during the month when 
unemployment normally reaches a seas 
sonal peak, and also at the time which 
we believe represents the highest point 
of abnormal unemployment due to the 
effects of the world-wide business depres- 
sion. (The full text of the Bureau of the 
Census’ statement on the January special 
unemployment census will be found on 
page 5.) 

Subsequent Improvement 

Since the time of the census, there has 
been evidence of a slight but unmistakable 
improvement in the employment situation, 
InforQ&ation obtained from more than 13,- 





; 000 manufacturing establishments by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals a gain 


| Of 1.4 per cent in the number of employed 


during February as compared with Jan- 
uary. In addition, further evidence of in- 
creased employment during February is 
shown by a gain of 7.5 per cent in the 


| volume of wage payments of these manu- 


facturing establishments, indicating a dee 

crease of pert-time work.and an ex~ 

pansion of opéfating schedules. 
Confirmation of the evidence that an 


| upturn in employment has started has 
| been contained in reports received during 
the past few weeks by Col. Arthur Woods, 


Chairman of the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment, from the field 
representatives of the Committee. Gains 
in employment and business activity have 


; been noted particularly in New England, 


some of the southern States, and the 
Far West. 


Seasonal Factors 


With reference to the seasonal factors 
which always considerably increase unem- 
ployment during January and February, 
it is generally agreed that during these 
months seasonal unemployment is larger 
than at any other time of the year. 

The recession from the impetus of the 
Christmas retail trade is then most 
marked. It is estimated that more than 
half a million retail workers who are 
employed during the Christmas season are 
released from the pay rolls of retail estab- 
lishments throughout the country in Jan- 
uary. In December and January many 
thousands of industrial workers are teme 
porarily*added to the ranks of the un- 
employed as a result of inventory-taking. 
Building operations and agricultural active 


| ities normally reach their lowest ebb in 


the midwinter months. 

In addition to these seasonal factors, 
the census was taken in January in the 
belief that at that time would be revealed 
the maximum unemployment which could 
be attributed to the effects of one of the 
most severe world-wide business depres- 
sions in recent times. The combination 
of these seasonal and cyclical factors re- 
sulted in the release of more than 1,000,000 
workers from employment in the leading 
industrial, agricultural, mercantile, trans- 
portation and service occupations from 
December, 1930, to January, 1931, accord- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Automobile Sales at 
Factories Increased 


February Total Fails, However, 
To Reach 1930 Level 


Factory sales of automobiles, which be- 
gan an upward swing in December, con- 
tinued to rise in February, although the 
total last month was well below that for 
February, 1930, according to figures re- 


| ported to the Bureau of the Census by 


144 manufacturers and made _ public 
March 20 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The following additional infor- 
mation is disclosed by the figures: 

A total of 219,897 factory sales of autos 
was registered in February, as compared 
with 171,851 in January, and 155,701 in 
December. These sales for February a 
year ago, however, amounted to 330,414 
vehicles. 

Canadian Sales Larger 


Sales of passenger cars rose from 139,- 
755 in January to 181,735 in February, 
and truck sales jumped from 31,584 in 
January to 37,633 last month. Canadian 
factory sales likewise registered an in- 
crease, the total for February reaching 
9,871, as compared with the January fig- 
ure of 6,496. Passenger car sales were 
7,529 in February, as against 4552 in 
January, while trucks showed a gain from 
1,944 vehicles in January to 2,342 the fol- 
lowing month. These sales figures for 
February were all below the totals for 
the preceding February. 

The figures are based on reports from 
42 makers of passenger cars and 113 truck 
manufacturers, with 11 making both, 
Figures for passenger cars include only 
those designed as pleasure vehicles, while 
the truck statistics include ambulances, 
funeral cars, fire apparatus, street 
sweepers and buses. Canadian figures are 
supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 
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ctial Storms Declared [Employment 


To Be Only Popular Fallacy 


Sabotage Attempt Meteorolosis of Weather Bureau Asserts Such Disturb- 


ances Are Just as Likely at Any 





Incident Will Cause No De- 
lay in Completion of Dir-| 
igible ‘Akron’, According 
To Naval Specialists | 


Efforts of a foreign-born workman to 
weaken the structure of the new Navy air-| 
ship “Akron” resulted in the arrest of Paul| 
F. Kassay, employe of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation, March 19, The De- 
partment of the Navy announced) 
March 20. 

Inferior workmanship attributed to the| 
employe, the Department was informed by | 
Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, naval inspector at} 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant at Akron, 
Ohio, has been corrected. It was explained | 
at the Department that no extensive dam- | 
age had been done and that results of 
the employe’s attempted sabotage were 
minor significance. 

Construction, which has advanced to 
the stage of covering the duralumin frame- 
work of the 785-foot ship with the fab- 
ric outer envelope, will continue as sched- | 


illi Moffett, the | Of Spring. 
Citra the Bureau of Aeronau {nights all over the world are of approxi- 


{mately equal length. Of course, it means | 
of the work is expected to result from this | —. 


Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, de- 
clared, and no further delay in completion 


particular incident. 
Defect Remedied 


Dispatches received from Lieut. Settle 
explained that the attempted sabotage 
was not successful and the ship was not) 
harmed in any respect. The contractor, | 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, detected | 
the omission of two rivets in one fin joint, | 
he reposted, and has taken steps to 
remedy the defect. | 

Examination of previous work of this 
particular employe will be conducted, it | 
was €xplained at the Department, to in- | 
sure that no other part of the craft ae 

en damaged in any way. 

“> Akron,” technically designated the 
“ZRS-4,” is expected to be ready. for trial 
flights during midsummer, it was €X-| 
plained at the Bureau of Aeronautics. | 
The ship is the first of two authorized by 
Congress in 1926 at a cost not exceeding 
$8,000,000. She will be the largest rigid 
airship in the world, having a gas capac- 
ity of 6,500,000 cubic feet, being powered 
with eight German-built Maybach motors, | 
capable of carrying a useful load of more 
than 180,000 pounds, and having a range 
of almost 10,000 miles. 
Employe Under Surveillance 

The arrested workman had been under 
close surveillance for some time, it was 
stated at the Department. Fear that per- 
manent damage was done to the “Akron 
was discounted by Rear Admiral John 
Halligan, the acting Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who pointed out that the Navy | 
maintains rigid inspection of all work 
done at the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant. 

Frequent inspections are performed by) 


| 


said at the Department, and all exami- 
nations by the contractor are checked by 
naval specialists at the plant. These in- 
spections are conducted, it was added, 
whenever a piece of work has been com- 
pleted. 5 

Admiral Halligan’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Frequent Inspections 

For some time Government agents have | 
maintained close surveillance over the air- 
ship work being done at Akron. As _is 
done with all naval work, and especially | 
in aircraft work, an adequate naval in- 
spection force carefully checks the con- 
tractor’s own inspections. ; 

This Government inspection is thorough 
and complete and makes it exceedingly 
difficult for inferior workmanship, inten- 
tional or otherwise, to slip by. The con- 
tract under which the “Akron” is being 
built requires the contractor to observe 
special precautions against espionage and 
similar acts and to exclude any persons 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy | 
for cause as undesirable for employment 
on Government work. , ; 

The particular individual involved in 
the current reports from Akron has been 
under surveillance for some time past and 
his activities watched. No anxiety is felt| 
that any damage has been done to the 
airship or that any is likely. 





Agents Sent To Akron 

At the Department of Justice it was 
stated orally March 20 that two operatives 
of its Bureau of Investigation were as- 
signed to Akron six weeks ago pursuant | 
to information received from the De- | 
partment of the Navy. This information, 
it was explained, was to the effect that 
three or four men were “doing suspicious 
talking” concerning the “Akron.” 

The Department declined to disclose the 
identity of the two agents for the present, 
but made known that they were assigned 
at the base to look into the Navy’s re- 
ports. One of the agents worked inside | 
the hangar as a mechanic, and made the 
acquaintance of the former Austrian offi- 
cer, now charged with criminal syndical- 
ism, while the other was on the “outside, ’ | 
making social contacts. 

A report concerning the incident was} 
received by the Department March 20, | 
in which it was stated that the foreign 
mechanic admitted he was a communist, 
and that he tried to weaken the con-| 
struction of the new dirigible by leaving | 
out rivets in its framework and by other- 
wise tampering with the construction. 

The investigation, it was added, is be- 
ing continued to ascertain whether any 
other employes were involved in the 
threats of sabotage. 

Another Incident Cited 


A connection between the “Akron” inci- 
dent and the recent crash of a plane at 
San Diego, in which one naval officer was 
killed and another injured also has been 
found, according to the Department. This 
plane was built by the Great Lakes Air- 
plane Manufacturing Co., at Cleveland, it 
was stated, and one of the workers at that 
factory admitted he had attempted to 
weaken the wings of the craft. 

The case is now in the hands of the 
prosecuting attorney at Akron, the De- 
partment stated. Some question has 
arisen as to the propriety of the Federal 
Government's participation in the legal 
action, it was explained, since the dirigible 
is being built by a private concern—the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Company—under con- 
tract for the Federal Government, and has 
not yet been completed and turned over to 
the Navy. The Department, however, is 
cooperating in every possible way with the 
State officials, it was asserted, and is now 
working along “new lines” in an effort to 
work out a complete case against the 
former Austrian officer. 


Tree Blazed by Kit Carson 
In 1846 Is Found in Forest 


A tree carved with the words “Kit 
Carson 1846” was recently discovered by 
a United States Forest Service trail crew 
near Mud Lakes in the Eldorado National 
Forest of California. Six inches of new 
wood had grown round the original 
blaze. 

Another tree also carved by the famous 
frontiersman in 1846 is still standing in 
what is now known as Kit Carson Pass 
on the Eldorado National Forest.—Issued 
hy the Department of Agriculture. 


Other 


Examination of Weather-Bureau records 
shows the Vernal Equinox, which occurs 
on March 21, has no more relation to 
storms and other disturbances than any 
other period of time, J. B. Kincer, agri- 
cultural meteorologist of the Weather Bu- 
reau, said orally March 20. 

He said there is a popular fallacy prev- 
alent in this country that storms are due 
to the equinox but as a matter of fact 


the equinox has nothing to do with them. 
They are just as likely in any other given 
time, he said. 

Mr. Kincer told of the results of re- 
searches regarding the days and nights 
with relation to heat. He said that while 
it is true the éarth receives practically 


all of its heat from the sun, there also is| 
of | heat given out from the interior of the 


earth and from the stars. He also ex- 


| plained the lag exhibited by the seasons. 


Mr. Kincer gave aiso the following in- 


| formation: 


March 21, is the astronomical beginning 
That means the days and 


British and Japanese 
Suffer Further Loss 
Of Foreign Trade 


Continued Decline in Im- 
ports and Exports of Both 
Countries Is Reported by 
Department of Commerce 


Both British and Japanese foreign trade 


showed a further decline in early 1931, 
according to advices made public March 


| 20 by the Department of Commerce. 


Great Britain’s exports and imports in 


January were of less volume and value! 
than in December, and smaller than in| 
Japan's for- | 


January, 1930, it is stated. 
eign trade in February fell to the lowest 
level for a number of years. Statements 
on British and Japanese foreign trade, 


based on reports received from repre- | 
| sentatives of the Department of Com- 


merce in these countries, follow in full 
text: 

British ‘merchandise imports and ex- 
ports during January, 1931, both showed 


a decline from December, and an even| 
jlarger decline as compared with Janu- 


ary, 1930, according to advices received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Commercial Attache Homer 
S. Fox, London. The principal decrease 
was in imports, due largely to lower prices 


of raw materials, although quantities in | 
general were also somewhat lower. 


Value Basis of Trade 


On a value basis, imports in January | 


amounted to £75,570,000 against £69,630,000 
in December, and £101,841,000 in January, 
1930. Exports amounted to £37,564,000, 


against £58,262,000 in January, 1930, and | 


£66,880,000 in January, 1929. Reexports at 
£6,037,000 showed a decline of over £2,000,- 
000 as against January, 1930, and of £3,- 


800,000 as compared with January 1929. | 


£ equals $4.86. 
The only really encouraging feature in 


the month’s returns is that exporis of | 
|manufactures showed an increase of ap- 


proximately £1,000,000, or nearly 4 per cent 
as compared with December. 


Japan's foreign trade for February de- 
clined to the lowest point in a number 
of years, according to advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Halleck A. Butts, Tokyo. 
According to preliminary figures recently 
released by the Department of Finance, 
Toyko, February exports amounted to 91,- 
800,000 yen, compared to 105,500,000 yen 


}in January and 118,900,000 yen in Febru- 


ary, 1930. Imports dropped to 98,600,000 
yen from 103,700,000 yen in January and 
160,700,000 yen in February of last year. 
(1 yen equals $0.494 at current exchange.) 
Import Excess Shown 

An import excess of 6,800,000 yen oc- 
curred in February. Deducting the favor- 
able trade balance for January of 1,800,- 
000 yen leaves a total import excess for 
the first two months, of the year of 5,- 
000,000 yen, the smallest in several years, 


The decline in export trade from the | 


January total was largely seasonal. The 
largest decreases occurred in shipments 
of raw silk, cotton textiles, rayon textiles, 
knitted goods, sugar, iron manufactures, 
coal, and aquatic products. Increases in 
exports were very limited, but occurred 
in exports of potteries, tea and comestibles, 
in tins and bottles. 

A slight increase in purchases of raw 
cotton featured the import trade, al- 
though increases also occurred in imports 
of iron, oil cake, and automobiles. Prac- 
tically all other principal commodities 
registered declines, the largest occurring 
in imports of machinery, lumber, wheat, 
raw sugar, and crude oil. 





Period 


| the days in the Northern Hemisphere are 
| getting longer and the nights shorter. 


| The increase in the length of the days 
| varies with the latitude and it is an inter- 
|esting fact that the lenghthening of the 
days is proceeding much faster in the 
North than in the South. Consequently, 
there is a greater increase in temperature 
in the North than in the South. 


| The shortest day of the year in the 
Northern Hemisphere is about Dec. 22. 
; Then in the extreme northern part of the 
United States the days are about two 
hours shorter than in the Southern part 
fof the United States. 


That is, from sunrise to sunset, the days 
are a little more than eight hours long in 
the North and 10 hours in the extreme 
southern part of this country. 

After we pass this Winter solstice, when 
|the sun has reached the southern ap- 
parent limit and-starts back north again, 
the days begin to increase with corre- 


sponding decrease in length of the nights. | 


Of course the apparent movement of the 
sun north and south is due to the inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth when in dif- 

{ferent part of the orbit. 


After Dec. 22 the days lengthen north 
of the Equator, increasing more rapidly | 
further north. As a result, when we reach 
June 21, when the sun is in its most 
| northern apparent position, the days in 
|the northern part of the country are 
; about two hours longer than in the ex- 
| treme south. Going far enough north be- 
| yond the United States we would have 
uninterrupted daylight for longer periods. | 

March 21 is midway between these ex-| 
tremes of Dec. 22 and June 21 and so it | 
|is the equinox, meaning approximate | 
| equality of days and nights. 

Astronomically, we consider March 21 
the beginning of Spring but the tempera- 
ture always lags behind the sun in both 
the Autumn fall and Spring rise. That is| 
true of both the day and the season. | 


| 


. | 
Highest Temperature 


|Lags Three Hours 


We receive the most heat from the sun 
| at 12 o'clock noon on a clear day, because | 
fone sun is then at the meridian when its 
rays are nearest to the vertical. The) 
warmest part of the day does not occur, | 
| however, at 12, as many assume, but some | 
three hours thereafter. 

The same lag is true of seasons. For ex-| 
ample, in the United States, we receive 
the least amount of heat directly from 
the sun at the time of the Winter solstice 
about Dec. 22 when the sun apparently | 
is the farthest south, but on the average, | 
} as the records show, the temperature con- 
tinues to fall on the average for a month 
longer. In this way, we get our coldest 
weather as a rule about the middle of | 
January. That is about the middle of our} 
Winter season. 

The Weather Bureau, therefore, usually | 
takes the three months—December, Jan- 
uary and February—as representing Win- 
ter, because they are the coldest of the 
year, centering about the middle of Jan- 
uary. Consequently, the meteorological | 
Spring, as the Weather Bureau figures it, | 
| begins about the firsi of March, instead of 
| March 21, which is the astronomical be- 
, ginning of Spring. 

The earth of course receives practically 
all of its heat from the sun. There is, 
however, a very small amount of heat 
that is given us from the interior of the 
earth and another very small amount of 
heat comes to the earth from the stars. 

These, however, are entirely too small 
to have any appreciable effect on our 
temperature. We have to depend almost 
entirely on the heat of the sun, which 
comes only when the sun is above the 
horizon. We constantly lose that heat by 
radiation both day and night when the 
}sun is not shining, which explains why it 
| gets cool at night. Then when the sun 
| rises it begins to furnish heat in excess of 


llem has been chiefly restricted to per- 


| been extreme. 


Data 
Urged to Lessen 
Next Depression 


‘Emergency Committee in 
New Hampshire in Report 
To Governor Asserts Up- 
turn Is Now Evidenced 


Concorp, N. H., March 20. 


Need of complete and accurate figures 
relating to employment to forestall seri- 
|ous conditions in the next period of de- 
pression was pointed out by the Unem- 
ployment Emergency Committee of New 
| Hampshire Mar. 17 in a report to Gov- 
ernor John J. Winant. 

The report follows in full text: 

The unemployment relief problem is di- 
| vided into two parts: 

| 1. Emergency care of the unemployed. 

2. Provisions to lessen the extent of fu- 
ture emergencies. 

Appointed Late in 1930 


The New Hampshire committee was ap- 
pointed late in 1930, more than one year 
lafter the beginning of the depression, and 
found upon its creation that the com- 
munities. and .industries .of the State 
largely “had taken up their problems of 
unemployment relief, adopting such pro- 
cedures as seemed best to suit the condi- 
tions prevalent in each community or in- 
dustry. 7 

This course was natural, and in the 
light of experience in this and past de- 
pressions, notably the deflation of 1921 
and 1922, is best. Each community has 
a differing group of relief agencies, some 
needing no new organizations when emer- 
gencies come, while others must proceed 
to build up organizations before effective 
relief can be provided. 

New Hampshire's unemployment prob- 





sons nominally employed in industry. 
There has been no acute need among the 
agricultural communities, and the need 
among “white collar” workers has not 


Slump Bottom Reached 


The figures gathered on the unemploy- 
ment situation in the State indicate that 
the bottom was reached close to the first 
of 1931, with subsequent reports for Feb- 
ruary and March indicating substantial 
gains in the number employed. This en- 
courages the belief that the worst of the 
emergency will have passed with the Win- 
ter, and that employment will have re- 
covered sufficiently by another Winter to 
no longer constitute an emergency. 

In support of these generalizations are 
statistics whieh it is believed should be 
considered primarily from the point of 
view of their reliability and serviceability. 
This brings us to the enumerated second | 
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International Fence at Mexican Border 





pe inabaaeee Ss: 


United States Bureau of Customs. 


the United States and Mexico, 


dividing Nogales, Ariz., from Nogales, Mexico, is shown in the 


es Customs Station in the back- 


A border patrol is maintained by the Customs Service to 
guard the international highways at the border and prevent the 
illegal introduction of merchandise and contraband, and to assist 


garding the entry of individuals 





Fourteen Western R 


continent followed the lead of the govern- | 
ment of Panama in proclaiming April 14| 
as Pan American Day, the Pan American | 
Union announced March 20. The an- 
nouncement, detailing proposed celebra- | 
tions of the day in the United States, | 
follows in full text: | 


Pan American Day by the government of 
Panama, 14 republics of 





part of the problem: 

Provisions to lessen the effects of future | 
unemployment emergencies. | 

Certain well-formed impressions pre- 
vail as the employment situation is viewed 
at this point: | 

1. There has been a noticeable resent- | 
ment by the average citizen that Amer- | 
ica, along with its industrial develop- | 
ment, has failed to provide against such | 
extreme conditions as have prevailed the 
past year. 

Industry on Trial 

2. Industry itself, more chastened, and | 
because of the public resentment, has felt | 
that it is on trial. It is blushingly aware | 
that the world is watching with keen in- | 
terest another scheme of things other than 
the American way, the socialistic five-year 
plan of the Soviet Union. It is conscious 
that just ahead lie serious threats of un- 
employment insurance through statutory 
provisions, and as coming, though per- 
haps not so close, serious public old-age 
pension proposals. 

3. While conditions have been severe, 
their exact degree of seriousness has un- 
doubtedly been exaggerated for want of 
reliable information. Lacking the facts, 
there has been fear, which always exag- 
gerates and leads to hysteria, hampering 





| what is being lost by radiation and the 
| temperature begins to rise. 


| Seasons Show Lag 
|Of Nearly a Month 


| The maximum heat on a clear day is 
received at noon but for two or three 
|hours thereafter the amount received is 
| still in excess of the loss through radia- 
|tion and so the temperature continues 
|to rise until these just belance two or 
|three hours after 12 o'clock, so the warm- 
jest part of the day is about three hours 
|after the maximum heat is received. 

In seasons, instead of two or three 
| hours’ lags, we have nearly a month of 
jlag so that we have our coldest day the 
|middle of January instead of Dec. 22 
| when the sun is giving us the least amount 
of its heat. 

The popular mind in this country has 
a misconception about the so-called equi- 
noctical storms. Our Weather Bureau 
| records, covering decades, show that there 
is no pronounced abnormal  storminess 
near the equinoxes. One reason is, that 
like most things of this character, the 
| people are apt to give the occurrences 
|more or less leeway as to actual time. . 

In other words, if a storm or rainy 
weather occurs either days before or days 
after the equinox they call it an equinoc- 
| tial storm, whereas in point of fact, as 
ithe Weather Bureau records show, the 


an orderly recovery. 

There is no prevailing impression that 
employment can! be constantly maintained 
evenly, but the dips must be somewhat 
alleviated, and certainly more intelli- | 
gence can be displayed in times of an un- 
employment emergency, both in relief and 
in efforts at a recovery. 

Reliable Facts Needed 

Fundamental is the need for reliable 
facts, not only during unemployment 
emergencies, but also during normal em- 
ployment, for there must be a basis for 
comparisons. 


continent have now taken this action, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
Pan American Union. In addition to Pan-| 
ama, the governments which have issued 
decrees authorizing the observance of 
Pan American Day on April 14 are Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru, Salvador, the United States 
and Venezuela. 

Action by the other governments is ex- 
pected by April 1. This action of the 
governments has been taken pursuant to 
the recommendation of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, com-| 
posed of the Secretary of State of the | 
United States and the diplomatic repre- | 
sentatives of the other republics of Amer- | 
ica accredited to Washington, that April 


Bill to Test Maryland Herds 
At State Expense Defeated 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., March 20. 


The House March 19 defeated a Dill 
(H. 124) proposing to authorize the State | 
to pay a part of the cost of testing cat- 
tle for tuberculosis. 

The measure had been reported favor- 
ably by the Ways and Means Committee 
by a vote of 9 to 8, but when it reached 
the floor of the House it was tabled by | 
a majority of three. 

The bill provided that the State assume 
one-half the cost of testing dairy herds 
after they reach an accredited status, or 
are certified free from tuberculosis after 
a series of tests paid for by the Federal, | 
State and county governments. Subse-| 
quent tests now are paid for by the dairy- | 
men. 











In New Hampshire such facts as are 
available have been collected through the 
agency of the State Labor Bureau. In 
November and again in February 1,000 in- 
dustries, all that employ more than three 
persons, were asked by Labor Commis- 
sioner John S. B. Davie to provide full 
and part time employment figures for 
their plants as of the first of each month 
for the preceding three months. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the indus- 
tries complied, includir all the larger 
industries, though the 200 not reporting 
employ more than 5,000 persons normally. 

From these figures have been prepared 
State totals and also separate commun- 
ity totals for the 103 cities and towns in 
which 800 industries responding are sit- 
uated. 

The latter tabulation was to indicate 
where the unemployment problem was 





same storms or rains would happen as 
frequently in any other designated period 
given the same leeway. 
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most serious, and thus to establish spe- 

cial watchfulness that relief was well 

handled in those places. The State-wide 

{tabulation was by industrial groups and 

showed what types of industries were 
having the most serious problems. 
General Condition Shown 

These totals also gave an index to the 

| general condition in the State, and indi- 

| cated the following degrees of unemploy- 

|/ment for the following months: 





| Pct. No, 

| Sept. 1, 1930......++- Pere: a 
Oot. 1, SOND) scncesnnsecesscas Cen Mae 

| NOV. 1, 1980. .cscccceccceeeees LT1 12,496 

| Dec. 1, 1930.... eee 21.1 15,062 
Jan. 1, 1931.... . 23.7 16,887 

1 Feb. 1, 1BS1...ccccocsevcsaces 18.7 13,319 


| Valuable as these figures have been, and 
they are the most complete of any State in 
|New England their study has revealed 
|}many defects in their accuracy and they 
{have been of slight practical worth. 

They do not indicate how many of these 
people no longer employed in the report- 
|ing industries have obtained work else- 
|where, and a great many undoubtedly 
|have. In Manchester, for instance, the 
number of unemployed as indicated by 
| these reports is more than 2,000 greater 
than the present number who have regis- 
tered for jobs these, though this dis- 
crepancy may partially be because some 
of the unemployed are using their savings 
to live upon while hoping their old jobs 
will again be available. 

Better Information Asked 

From this experience, which is not dis- 
similar to that of the other New England 
States, has come the conclusion also held 
by the other New England States that the 
next depression should not be permitted 
to come without far better information be- 
ing immediately available with first sign 
of a decline in employment. This sign, so 
important in itself, only proper employ- 





| ment figures can provide. 
As other States are proceeding along 
similar lines at this time there presum- 
| ably would be a basis for comparison with 


Dependent Children 
Given Better Care 


Problem Now Receiving Greater 
Attention From Public 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to parents’ funds.” This practice has been 
imitated by 44 States and the District of 
Columbia. Such enactments make pos- 
sible the care of children within their | 
own homes instead of among strangers. 

Since the legislation was first enacted, | 
States have steadily increased their aid. | 
Wisconsin, for example, aided 187 families 
under its law in 1913 and expended $9,632 | 
in keeping children with their mothers. | 
By 1928, this same State had assisted | 
6,247 families at a cost to the State of | 
$1,533,900. At present every county in| 
Wisconsin takes advantage of the per-| 
missive mothers’ pension law. 

When New York City first gave aid to! 
mothers in 1916, a total of $165,000 was 
|spent. By 1929 the amount had arisen to 
$6,479,000, and at present the city ex- | 
| pends about one-fifth of the total amount | 
set aside for the home care of dependent 
children throughout the United States. | 

Statistics on the number of dependent 
children being cared for at present are | 
not available. More than 122,575 children 
were cared for in institutions in 1923, the | 
last time the Census Bureau compiled 
| such statistics and approximately 121,000 
| were cared for in their own homes at 
public expense. 

State and municipal aid to mothers and! 
the family, the increasing economic oppor- | 
| tunities of a mother to earn a living when | 
| the family support is withdrawn, and other 
| social factors such as the increasing wage 
‘level tend to foster the ideal of safe-| 
| guarding the family from disintegration. 

The trend of social thinking toward the | 
preservation of the home through aid to! 
dependent children is an illustration of | 
the general movement toward a scientific | 
approach to the problems of the child. 








their reports, and if the tendency towards | 
collection of such reports became wide- | 
spread enough, the whole Nation would | 
| have an exact employment record. 

While this report suggests the wisdom 
|of the Labor Department being empow- 
ered by law to gather and tabulate cer- 
| tain employment figures for the whole 
State continuously, it does not recommend 
that any special analysis other than the 
| division by communities and industrial 
groups be attempted by the State. Fur- 
| ther analysis should preferably be left to 
individual employers, or industrial groups, 
or to some private research organization, | 
of which New Hampshire has genuine | 
need, not only in this matter, but also in 
scores of others. 





epublics Plan 


Observation of Pan American Day 


Other Nations Expected to Join in Celebration of Con- 
tinental Accord on April 14 





Thirteen republics on the ‘American|14 be observed as Pan American Day “as| 


a commemorative symbol of the sover- 
eignty of the American nations and the 
voluntary union of all in one continental 
community.” 

The day will be observed generally 
throughout the United States. President 


Mexican Ambassador, Manuel C. Tellez, 
will also speak. 


Following the session of the Governing 
Board, exercises participated in by uni- 


versity and high school students of Wash-!| 


ington will be held in the gardens of the 
Pan American Union, at which standards 
containing the flags of the 21 republics 
will be distributed by the Secretary of 


| State. 


A tree commemorating the first observ- | 
ance of Pan American Day, will be planted | 


by the members of the Board. These 
exercises, as well as a concert of Latin 
American music to be given at the Pan 


| American Union, will be broadcast. 


In addition to the ceremonies that will 
mark the observance of the day in Wash- 
ington, Schools, colleges, 
and civic associations in other cities of 


the country are expected to hold exer-| 


cises. In New York the Pan American 


Society of the United States is arranging | 


& program, while the chapters of the so- 


ciety in Chicago, San Francisco and Los| 


Angeles are also planning to participate 


|in the observance of the day. 





Battleship ‘North Dakota’ 
Is Sold to Be Scrapped 


The former battleship “North Dakota” 
has been sold to the Union Shipbuilding 
Company, Baltimore, Md., for $87,206 and 
will be scrapped by that company. The 


{ship has been out of commission at the 


Norfolk Navy Yard since 1923. 
Following the Washington Treaty for 
the limitation of naval armament which 
resulted in the scrapping of numbers of 
battleships, the “North Dakota” was re- 
tained for conversion into a radio-con- 
trolled target Ship. Following the London 
Treaty, the Navy Department announced 
its intention of converting the “Utah” into 
a target ship, making it necessary to scrap 
or sell the “North Dakota” within 18 
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women’s clubs | 





British System | 
Of Power Lines © 
Shows Growth 


‘Large Degree of Success Is 
Meeting ‘National Grid’ 
Scheme, Trade Commis- 
sioner Reports 





By Floyd E. Sullivan, 
Trade Commissioner, Department of 
Commerce, at London ; 

Great Britain’s coordinated electric 
| Power plan known as the “National Grid” 
| scheme—as indicated by British figures— 
is meeting with an unexpected large de- 
gree of success. 

The “National Grid” Is primarily a sim- 
| plification of the network of transmission 
lines formed by the uncoordinated growth 
, Of 600 electricity supply undertakings. Kt 
aims at concentrating the generation of 
| electricity at the most efficient power sta- 
tions, which will be interconnected at a 
standard voltage and freqitency. Conse- 
'quently, current will be made more widely 
available, and it is anticipated that its 
sale will increase and that the price will 
drop to a low uniform tariff throughout 
| the country. 
| By the Electricity Supply Act, 1926, 
|Great Britain was divided into 10 areas, 
| for each of which a scheme of inter- 
;connection forming part of the grid was 
| to be prepared by the electricity com- 
; missioners and a body of eight business 
;men—the Central Electricity Board—was 
| appointed to adopt the schemes and put 
| them into force. The Board will ultimately 
| become the wholesale aide of the electricity 
| supply industry, purchasing the whole of 
| the current generated at the selected sta~ 
tions, and reselling it in bulk to the local 
supply authorities at a price fixed to cover 
| the expenses of constructing and operating 
| the grid. 
| About four years are allowed to com- 
plete each scheme, and progress has been 
|more rapid than was anticipated. Eight 
|Schemes have been adopted, covering 72 
| per cent of the area and over 97 per cent 
|of the population of Great Britain; a 
ninth is under consideration. The north- 
west England and north Wales scheme— 
| including Lancashire—was the fourth to 
| ne and was adopted on Oct. 12, 





The central Scotland scheme, the first 
contract for which was placed about three 
years ago, was inaugurated by the Min- 
ister of Transport on April 3, 1930, and is 
| almost complete. In the next four areas 
;constructional work is proceeding and 
contracts have been let for the others. 


| Hoover will address a special meeting of | Over 400 miles of main transmission 1] 
, : \ | g smission lines 
With the proclamation of April 14 as|the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri-| are in operation, and a further 500 miles 
; jcan Union at 12:30 o'clock, at which Sec-| are completed or under construction. 
the American | retary of State Henry L. Stimson and the! 


The first 132,000 volt line was put into 
| service on May 9, 1929, in central Scot- 
jland, and a year later England followed 
‘suit with a 20-mile section from Bed- 
ford to Luton. On the greater part of 
the secondary system work is proceeding; 
the 33,000-volt line from Stockport to 
Macclesfield was switched in on Sept. 30, 
1929, to supply Macclesfield and the Trent 
Valley and High Peak Electricity Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

The standardization of frequency at 50 
;cycles per second is proceeding rapidly 
|in the Glasgow and Birmingham dis- 
tricts, and on the 40-cycle system of the 
Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley and Dukin- 
field tramways and electricity board. 

The effects of the grid are shown by 
| the fact that, since 1922, the annual pro- 
|duction of electricity has increased two 
and one-half times, and in the next five 
years a 50 per cent increase in consump- 
tion is anticipated. To provide for this, 
some 2,000,000 kilowatts of generating 
plant, with the equivalent switch gear 
and transformers will be required. 
| Practically all of this equipment will be 
obtained from British manufacturers. 
| There will be a corresponding demand for 
domestic, industrial and agricultural elec- 
| trical apparatus. Considerable impetus 
has already been given to research in 
electrical and allied problems. 

Contracts to the value of approximately 
$65,000,000 have been placed since the 
formation of the Central Electricity 
Board, British information indicates, and 
approximately 1,000 miles of transmission 
lines have been put in operation during 
| the past three years. The annual amount 
of electricity produced has increased by 
150 per cent since 1922. 





months of the completion of the “Utah's” 
| conversion. 

| Terms of sale for the “North Dakota” in- 
cluded provisions that it must be finally 
disposed of by scrapping or converting 
| to a hulk by Dec. 31, 1936.—Jssued by the 
Department of the Navy. 
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«Levy by State 
On Nonresident’s 


Stock Is Argue | 


Supreme Court Considers | 
Case of Power Company. 
Against Tax Commission 


Of Maryland 





The right of a State to tax the shares 
of a domestic corporation owned by a non- 
resident was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, March 21, in 
the case of Susquehana Power Co. v. 
State Tax Commission of Maryland, No. 
369. 

The only taxable situs of such shares 
of stock is in the home State of the non- 
resident, William Clarke Mason, counsel 
for the company, argued. The Power 
Company is a Maryland corporation and 
its shares are owned by a Pennsylvania 
company, it was explained. 

Mr. Mason pointed out to the court its 
theory on the question of double taxation 
set forth in Farmer's Loan & Trust Com- 
pany v. Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204, and 
Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 596. He 
also referred to the case of Beidler v. 
South Carolina, decided this term. 

William L. Marbury Jr., for the State, 
defended its right to tax the nomresident 
stockholders under the rulings of the 
court laid down in the case of Corry v. 
Baliimore, 196 U. S. 466, decided in 1904. 
In that case he pointed out the court 
went upon the theory that the State cre- 
ating the corporation was entitiecd to 
make qualifications in its creation such as 
taxing the shares of its capital stock. 


Reasoning upon this right of the State, 
Mr. Marbury suggested that if the princi- 
ple of preventing double taxation is to 
be carried out to apply to capital stock 
of corporations the State of the nonresi- 
dent and not the State under whose au- 
thority the corporation came into being, 
should be precluded from imposing a levy. 

The case is before the court upon ap- 

eal from the Court of Appeals of Mary- 


land which sustained the tax. 
It was also contended by Mr. Mason 
that the assessment is based upon an 


arbitrary value required by the provisions 
of a statute of the State of Maryland, 
which provisions are invalid because re- 
pugnant to the Federal Constitution. 

The challenged siatute, Public General 
Laws of Maryland (1924) art. 81, sec. 163, 
provides that “in no case shall the stock 
of any corporation, in the aggregate, be 
valued at less than the full value of the 
real estate and chattels, real or personal, 
held by or belonging to such corporation 
fn the several counties and City of Balti- 
more, whether the shares of said stock 
ace quoted on the market or not.” 

The stock in qucstion is that of the Sus- 
juchana Powet Company, operating the 
Sonowingo Power Project, and owned by 
l.> Philadelphia Electric Power Company 
ot Pennsylvania. 

In computing the basis of assessment, 
Mr. Mason stated, the State taxing au- 
thority included a value attributable to 
the Federal license granted the Susque- 
hanna Power Company by the Federal 


Power Commission which, he claimed, is | 


net subject to taxation directly or indi- 
rectly by the State. He claimed the ex- 
emption as a Federal instumentality. 


The State filed a motion to dismiss the 
appeal or affirm the judgment of the 
lower court. It was announced by Mr. 
Marbury that it would stand on that mo- 
tion. 

Contests Jurisdiction 

He contended that the court wa: 
without jurisdiction to review the case 
since the only question presented by the 
attack on the statute was its interpreta- 
tion by the State tribunal, that construc- 
tion being binding upon the Federal 
court. 


Charles H. MacNabb, also arguing for 
the State of Maryland, explained that 
under the taxing system of that State 
individuals are taxed on their personal 
property while corporations such as the 
Susquehanna Power Company are not. To 
deny the right to levy the tax on the capi- 


tal stock, he contended, would leave tax 
free large quantities of personal prop- 
erty represented by turbines and other 


incidents to the electric power plant. 

The laws of the State, he answered in 
response to a question of the court, ex- 
clude the taxing of such personal prop- 
erty. 


To the contention of double taxation 
of the stock in that it was subject to 
levy in Pennsylvania, Mr. MacNabb 


pointed out to the court that the record 
in the case did not disclose that the stock 
had actually been taxed there. The com- 
pany, he said, contented itself with show- 
ing that it would be subject to such taxa- 
tion. : 

Mr. Mason replied briefly to the point 
that the Maryland Legislature was able 
at any time to tax lawfully the personal 
property of the company by proper enact- 
ment. To that, he said, there could be 
no objection. 


Movement of Employes 
Back to Farms Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in Page County, Iowa. He found that 
the farmers are keenly interested in the 
practical work of the stations, particularly 


in the terracing of cultivated fields, long | 


a successful erosion-prevention measure 
in parts of the South but which is new to 
the western and middle western farmers. 

The need of soil erosion prevention 
says Dr. Knight, has been forcibly brought 
to the attention of Utah farmers by a re- 





cent cloudburst which cut great canyons 
in the old lake shore of Salt Lake and 
covered a considerable acreage of fertile 
irrigated land with debris, sand, and 
bowlders. This erosion was a result of 
overgrazing of range lands. Overgrazing 
had removed the protective cover from 


the soil, he says. The destruction roused 
interest in erosion prevention even in that 
dry section. 

Dr. Knight visited the State agricultural 
experiment stations in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Washington, Montana, and 
in North Dakota and South Dakota. He 
reports that increased yields of sugar 
beets have resulted from the use of phos- 
phatic fertilizers in Colorado, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
initiated this practice a few years ago, 
and sugar beet companies now recommend 
the method generally. Directors of experi- 
ment stations, says Dr. Knight, are pre- 
dicting a considerable increase in 
acreage of crops next season as the result 
of the influx of farm laborers who have 


| 
the | 
| 








Activity of League of Nations Maternity Bill | 
During March Is Described 





Resume of Work Being Undertaken Received by the De- 


partment of State; Nine Conferences Are | 


Scheduled During Month 


A resume of the work being undertaken | 
by the League of Nations during the} 
month of — has been received by the 
Department of State in the form of an an- 
nouncement by the League. 

Nine conferences are being held during 
March according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 


Conferences being held in Geneva dur- 
ing March are the first conference of 
representatives of Central Police Offices; 
the European Conference on Road Traffic, 
and the third session of the Conference 
for Concerted Economic Action. 

Other meetings on the agenda are 
those of representatives of Economic Coun- 
cils, the Committee of Experts on the 
Cointrin Aerodrome and the Governing 
Body of the International Nansen Office 
for Refugees. 


Economie and Financial 


1, Meeting of representatives of Eco- 
nomic Councils, 

This meeting is a result of an assembly 
resolution of 1930 instructing the Economic 
Organization to undertake the study of the 
course and phases of the present depres- 
sion, and the circumstances which led up| 
to it, and for this purpose to consider by | 
what means the work now being conducted 
on the recurrence of periods of economic 
depression may be coordinated. The As- 
sembly had recommended the Economic 
Organization to get into touch with the 
competent national organizations. 

The Economic and Financial Organiza- 
tion has therefore communicated with the 
following institutes and committces: 
Oesterreichisches Institut fur Konjunk- 
turforschung; Louvain Institute of Eco- 
nomic Science; London and Cambridge 
Economic Service; The Economic Advisory 
Council of Finland; the Statistical Insti- 
tute of Paris University; the National 
Economic Council of France; the German 
Institut fur Konjunkturforschung; the 
German Economic Council; Hungarian 
Institute for Economic Research; Polish 
Institute of Economic Research; the 
Portuguese Council on Foreign Trade; the 
American Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes. These bodies have been asked 
to take part in a preliminary consultation 
with regard to the questions mentioned 
by the Assembly. 

2. Meeting of Representatives 
Central Police Offices. 

Last September the council decided to 
summon the first meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of these offices, and to invite 
all governments having signed the con- 
vention for the prevention of counier- 
feiting currency as well as those repre- 
sented at the conference concluding this 
convention. The Iniernational Criminal 
Police Commission has been invited to 
send a representative in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

The 1929 conference had provided that 
each contracting party should establish a 
central office to investigate questions of 
counterfeiting currency. It had further 
recommended that as soon as 15 of these 
offices had been constituted, a meeting of 
representatives of these offices should be 
summoned by the council. At present 
about 20 signatories ‘Albania, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, Danzig, 
Spain, France, Hungary, India, Japan, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia), as well as several non- 
signatory States have established central 
offices. 

This conference, which is to take place 
regular intervals, is called upon to 
ensure, perfect and develop direct inter- 
national cooperation with a view to the 
prevention and suppression of counter- 
feiting currency. Although it is for the 
conference to drw up its own agenda, the 
council has decided to refer to it the 


of the 


at 


question to what extent international po- | 


lice cooperation, with a view to the pre- 
vention of counterfeiting of papers 
value other than currency is hampered by 
obstacles resulting from the present state 
of legislation in various countries 

3. Concerted Economic Action (Geneva). 

The third session of the conference for 
concerted economic action will meet in 
March at Geneva to consider the appli- 
cation of the commercial convention of 
March 24, 1930. In November last year, 
the second session of the conference de- 
cided to postpone the question of the 
application of this convention to a later 
meeting 

The date of the third session has not 
yet been definitely fixed. 

At present, 11 of the 18 
have ratified the convention. 


signatories 


rransit 

1, Committee of Experts on the Cointrin 
Aerodrome. 

This Committee is considering the sug- 
gestions of the Genevese authorities with 
regard to the equipment of the aerodrome 
of Cointrin near Geneva, in order that 
the League shall be able to use it in times 
os; emergency. 

2. European Road Traffic Conference. 

On Sept. 18, 1930, the Council decided 
to summon a European Road Traffic Con- 
ference to meet at Geneva. This confer- 
ence is called upon to conclude a con- 


Session of Legislature 
In West Virginia Extended 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 20. 
A further extension of the present legis- 
lative session has been made by Governor 
William G. Conley in a proclamation fix- 
ing March 25 as the final day for con- 
sideration of the biennial budget bill, on 
which the two branches have been dead- 
locked. Each of the houses has passed 
and referred to the other its own budget 
bill. 


Court U rged by Commission to Deny 


of | 


vention on the International Regime of | 
Commercial Motor Transport; an interna- | 


| tional agreement on the Unification of 
{Road Signalling; 


a convention on the} 
Fiscal Treatment of Foreign Motor Ve-| 
hicles. It is also examining the possi- | 


| bility of an agreement between customs 


authorities with a view to the facilitating 
of the cancellation of undischarged or 
lost triptychs. 


Refugees 
Meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Nansen Office for Refugees. 


The first session of the Governing Body 
c: the International Office for Refugees 
opened at Geneva on March 10. The 
agenda includes the adoption of its in- 
ternal and financial regulations; the adop- 
tion of the rules of staff; the election of 
two members from important interna- 
tional welfare organizations in accordance 
with article 6 of the statute; the elec- 
tion of two members of the Managing | 
Committee; the appointment of the staff; | 
the adoption of the budget for 1931; the 
winding up of the refugee work, etc. | 


Intellectual Cooperation 


1. Meeting of representatives of official 
organizations dealing with intellectual 
property and cognate legal problems. 

With a view to systematic cooperation 
between the competent organizations 
dealing with intellectual propcriy, the ex- 
ecutive commitiee of the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation has_ instructed 
the institute to summon a conference be- | 
tween its own representatives and the! 
representatives of the following bodies: | 
The International Bureaux of Berne, the 
Rome Institute for the Unification of Pri- 
vate Law, the Legal Section of the Sec- 
retariat and the International Labour 
Office. 


This meeting opening in Paris on March 
16 under the presidency of M. Casares, 
member of the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, former chairman of the sub- 
committee on intellectual rights. In ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of the ex- 
ecutive committee, the meeting is exam- 
ining with a view to coordinating the 
work and to avoiding duplication, the 
following question: Authors’ rights in me- 
chanical auditions, performers’ rights, 
droits de suite, harmonization of the | 

| 
| 





Rome and Havana conventions on au- 
thors’ rights, scientists’ rights in the ex- 
ploitation of their discoveries, the legal | 
status of nonprofit-making international 
associations and foundations. ; 


2. Meeting of directors of National Uni- | 
versity Offices. Directors of National 
University Offices will meet in Paris on 
March 30 to discuss the work of the vari- 
ous offices in 1930 and examine questions 
such the preparation of a_ traveling 
guide ior scientists and the conditions of 
employment of foreign professors. 

3. Meeting of Representatives of the In- 
ternational Organizations. 

The representatives of the International 
Students’ Organizations will meet in Paris 
on March 31 to examine, in cooperation 
with the directors of the National Uni- 
versity Offices, the possibility of coopera- 
tion between these offices and the stu- 
dents’ organizations. The meeting will 
also deal with the assistance of foreign 
students. 


as 


Naval Air Strength 
Tested in Maneuvers 


Fleet Officers Study Results of 
War Tacties in Caribbean 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ing officer of the airship, expressing 
satisfaction. 

Fleet problem 12 comprised 
the naval forces engaged in ceiending 
the Panama Canal and the projected 
Nicaraguan canal from attack by a su- 
perior force, it was explained. The de- 
tending forces were supplied with a ma- 
jority of the aircrai:t and the dirigible, it 
was said, while the attacking fleet en- 
joyed an advantage in battleships but was 
inferior in aerial strength. 

Additional information made available 
at the Depariment of the Navy follows: 

The usual program of Winter exercises 
will be concluded by a novel “air con- 
centration” in the Caribbean from March 
24 to April 3 when the Scouting Fleet, 
augmented by carriers “Lexington” and 
‘Saratoga” will maneuver between Pan- 
ama and the West Indies. 

The initial phase of the annual con- 
centration was the war game off lower 
Central America. The attacking force, 
under Admiral F. H. Schofield, com- 
mander in chief of the Battle Fleet, made 
attempts to establish an advanced base 
on the mainland in the face of defensive 
operations by a fleet commanded by Vice 
Admiral A. L. Willard, the commander of 
the Scouting Fleet. 

Both the Scouting Fleet and the Battle 
Ficet later were united under command 
of Admiral Jehu V. Chase, the commander 
in chief of the United States Fleet, for 
operation in battle, scouting, and night 
cruising formations. Admiral Chase had | 
under his command 137 ships, 273 naval | 
planes, and a personnel of 2,900 officers 
and 33,000 enlisted men. 

The Battle Fleet is now en route for 
home waters in the Pacific off San Diego, | 
while the Scouting Fleet is not scheduled 
to proceed northware until the air con-| 
centration has been concluded. The 
Scouting Fleet is scheduled to proceed to 


a test of 


the Narragansett Bay—Cape Cod area 
May 3, when the two carriers will depart 
to rejoin the Battle Fleet. 


Appeal of WTMJ for ‘Specific’ Relief 


Attorneys Ask Instructions Only of Such Nature as to 
Allow Board to Carry Out Its Plans 


Denial of the petition of Station WTMJ, ! 


Milwaukee, seeking to have the Cou_t of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia give 
the Federal Radio Commission “specific 


instructions” as to how to improve that 
station's asignment in the ether, was 
urged upon the court March 20 by the 


Commission, in its answer to the petition. 
Through Thad H. Brown and Duke M. 


returned to the land because of the in-| Patrick, General Counsel and Assistant 
dustrial depression. He cited the case of | General Counsel, respectively, the Com- 
a single township of North Dakota in| mission asked the court not to siipulate 


which 50 men from one factory have re-| 


turned to farms. 

Dr. Knight says that last season many 
farmers learned the value of wheat as a 
feed for livestock and will seed a consid- 
erable acreage for the purpose this season. 

There is widespread interst in the soil 
survey, says Dr. Knight, who reports that 
State leaders of agriculture are convinced 
that ir any attempt to reorganize farming 
over large areas a soil survey is basic 
and essential to an economic survey of a 
region, 


in ite mandate to be issued pursuant to its 
decision on the WTMJ appeal, the exact 
manner in which the station should be ac- 
corded relief. Should the court, however, 
find it either necessary or advisable that 
directions be given, the answer states, it 
is requested that they be of such a nature 
as to permit the Commission to proced as 


it plans. 

In its petition, filed March 19, the 
Journal Company, operating Station 
WTMJ, asked the court to instruct the 


|\Commission to afford it immediate relief 


without the necessity of participating in a 
general hearing, wnich might end in more 
litigation. The Commission, in its answer, 
states it construes the court's decision, 
which reversed its actions in several 
controversies involving WTMJ, to mean 
that it must hold hearings and give all 
interested parties opportunily to present 
evidence. 
The case grew 

Commission which 
tailed its service 


out of actions by 

WTMJ claimed 
arca and caused 
ous interference’ with reception of its 
programs. The Commission had shifted | 
the assignments of Florida stations on the 
620 kilocycle channel, upon which WTMJ 
operates, and also had increased the power 
of a station at Bangor, Me. 

In sustaining the contentions of WTMJ | 
in its appeals, the court instructed the 
Commission to grant the station such re- 
lief as would “measurably reestablish” it| 
in the position it occupied prior to Octo- | 
ber, 1929. when certain of the actions| 
complained of were taken, 


the 
cur- 
“ruin- | 


Senator Jones 


To Be Offered at 
Next Congress 


Says 


ys Plan 
Approved in Conference 
Will Be Passed Early in 
The Session 





The Jones maternity bill to provide for 


and in- 
fants, which failed of enactment in the 


closing hours of the last Congres, will be 
reintroduced immediately after the recon- | 
vening of the next Congress, and its early | 


passage is anticipated, Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, stated orally 
March 20. 


The bill was passed by the Senate dur- 
ing the Jast session, sont to the House and 
amended there, and a compromise agree- 
ment reached in conference. The com- 
promise agreement was before the Senate 
at adjournment. 


No Change Planned 


The bill will be introduced, Senator 
Jones said, in the same form as accepted 
in conference, in order to expedite its 
pasage. 

As passed by the Senate the scope of 
the measure was confined exclusively to 
welfare work in maternity. The House 
broadened iis scope, however, to include 
Federal aid in general rural health work. 
This amendment was accepted by the 
Senate conferees during the last session, 


that it would meet with little opposition 
from the Senate as a whole. 
Funds Authorized 

The bill would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 annually to be distrib- 
uted among the various States propor- 
tionally for health work, such funds to be 
matched by equal amounts of State funds. 

It is designed to continue the work 
begun under the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
which by statutory limitation expired in 
1929. 

Senator Jones predicted early action on 
the bill in the next session, pointing out 
that in a long session it is recognized as 
useless to attempt to filibuste:. There 
will, of course, be “e. lot of talk” against 
it, he said. but little opposition is antici- 
pated when a vote is reached. 





Protection of Coast 


Federal aid in the dissemination of infor- | 
|mation and service in the promotion of | 
| health and welfare of mothers 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|and Senator Jones expressed the belief | 


| 





Fossil Structure of Federal Building 


: 
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Building blocks composed of minute marine fossils have been used 
in the construction of the Federal building in Washington occupied 
by the Department of the Interior, according to the United Siates 


Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey has made a photograph 
by microscopic enlargement showing the fossil structure. 


In the up- 


per photograph is shown the smooth surface of the Indiana lime- 
stone in an exterior view of a section of the building; below is the en- 
largement, many times natural size, reproducing the fossil structure 


revealed by the microscope. 


From Refuse of City Initial Advances Made From Fund 


Master Suggests New York 
Be Enjoined From Pollu- 
tion of Beaches 


The State of New Jersey has_ been 
found by Edward K. Campbell, special 
|master of the Supreme Court of the 


| United States, to be entitled to a decree 
enjoining the 


City of New York from 
dumping garbage or refuse into the waters 
of the Atlantic ocean off the coast of 
New Jersey, resulting in the pollution of 
its beaches. 


Mr. Campbell recommended this decree 


To Strengthen Farm Credit Agencies China 


Total Expected to Be Available for Loans to Farmers Is 


E 


stimated at $100,000.000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


establishment or strengthening of agri- 
cultural credit corporations or livestock 
loan companies. One of these was from 
Blytheville, Ark. and the other 
Andalusia, Ala. The Committee—Lewis 
T. Tune, B. C. Powell and Maj. Gen. B. 
Frank Cheatham—reports other applica- 


to the court in a report filed March 20 | tions on hand from North Carolina, South 


in the original case of State of New Jer- 


sey v. City of New York, No. 17. 
Delay Recommended 
Before an injunction should issue in 


the case, however, the Special Master has 
recommended that reasonable time be ac- 
corded the City of New York within’ which 
to carry into effect its proposed plan for 
the erection and operation of incinerators 
to destroy materials such as now are 
being dumped at sea. 

Much of the garbage and refuse col- 
lected in New York City is now being 
disposed of by incinerators, according to 
the report, but those constructed and in 
use fall far short of taking care of the 
situation. A program was presented in 
1929 for increasing the number of incin- 
erators, it is explained, but putting 
into effect has been delayed. 

The master concluded: “The method of 
disposing of garbage refuse at sea is not 
an approved or a good system and that the 
disposition of such material by incinera- 
tion or the ‘reduction system,’ is a proper 
way to dispose of the same. 
conclude that the delay of the defendant 
in adopting a proper method of disposal 
has been unreasonably long.” 

The accumulation of the garbage along 
the shores of many New Jersey Summer 
resorts which must be quickly removed at 
the expense of the municipalities consti- 
tutes a continuing nuisance, according to 
the conclusions of the master, and he 
therefore recommends its abatement. 


New Road I{s Planned 
To Yellowstone Park 


First Project Under Leavitt Act 


To Cost $1,940,000 


National Park Approaches Act 
Act No. 592, 7ist Congress, approved Jan. 
31, 1931) will be the Red Lodge-Cooke 
City project, a 60-mile route of approach 
through Montana and Wyoming to th: 
Yellowstone National Park, 


it | 


I further | 


| 


Carolina, and Mississippi. The members 
of the Committee have received  state- 
ments from State committees reporting 
increasing activity by bankers and others 
and that most of the State committees 
are visiting points in their territories from 
which applications have come in. Texas, 
Georgia, and Missouri have asked for ad- 
ditional supplies of the various Govern- 


Conference in May 
To Seek Drug Control 


State Department Gives List of 
Delegates to Geneva 
& 


An attempt to set up a system of inter- 
national control of narcotics will be made 
at an international narcotics conference 
to be held in Geneva May 27, according 
to information obtained orally at the De- 
partment of State, March 20. 

A formal announcement by the Depart- 
ment which gives the celegates which the 
United States is sending to the confer- 
ence follows in full text: 


The Government of the United States 


j has accepted an invitation to participate 


The first construction under the Leavitt | Geneva, will act as disbursing officer ot 


(Public ' the delegation 


Representa- | 


tive Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., | 


stated orally March 20. He said the road 
has just been officially designated as a 
Yellowstone Park approach by the Inte- 
rior Department, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, approved 
the road, and that the Montana State 
authorities have 
operation in behalf of the project. 


The Interior Department's action, he 
said, was taken on March 20 and was 
the first road under the new expanded 
park highway program. According to the 
National Park Service, the road will tra- 
verse the two States and will cost §$1,- 
940,000, 

“Its construction,” Mr. Leavitt said, “is 
expected to require a four-year program 
and will begin this season as soon as bids 
can be advertised for, and a contract can 
be gotten on the job. 
will be for $1,000,000 and it is expected to 
furnish employment to many men. 

“The Beartooth plateau to be traversed 
by this highway has been described by an 
engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads 
as ‘breath-taking in its vast differences 
in elevation, spectacular in its snowfed 
lakes and grasshopper glaciers and beau- 
tiful in its myriads of wild flowers and 


The first contract | 


| 


rendered valuable co-| 


in the conference on the limitation of 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs to b< 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 27, 


1931. The delegates of the United States 
will be: John K. Caldwell, chairman; 
Harry J. Anslinger (Commissioner of 


Narcotics); Dr. Walter Lewis Treadway 


(Assistant Surgeon General, Chief, Divi- | 


sion of Mental Hygiene); San»orn Young 
(Member of the Senate of the State of 
California). 

Winthrop Greene, Third Secretary of 
the American Legation at Berne, will act 
as Secretary of the American delegation, 
and Vice Consul Mare Smith, now at 


Income Tax Receipts 
Continue to Decline 


Collections to Mareh 18 Are 
119 Millions Under 1930 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
each kind of tax than was collected last 


| month. 
Estate taxes produced $3,240,790 last 
month compared with $4,148,984 in the 


same month a year ago. 

Tobacco taxes showed the only revenuc 
gain over 
1930. Total receipts from taxes on to- 


| bacco were $33,111,378 last month, or $776,- 


585 more than collected from 
in February, 1930. 

Tne increase in tobacco taxes was due 
to the levy on cigarettes which produced 
$26,508,334 last month, compared with 
$25,395,510 in the same month last year. 
The tax on snuff and on cigareite papers 
showed increases over the same month 


this levy 


the corresponding period of | 


last year, but each of the other items in | 


the tobacco classification 
cline. 
Cigarette production 


showed a de- 


in February was 


| given as 8,836,067,903, and 8,465,005,417 in| 


| 


alpine shrubbery,’” Mr. Leavitt explained. | 


“The road at one point reaches an elc-| 


vation of nearly 11,000 feet and at an- 
ether part of it 32 mountain lakes will 
be in sight. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Hyde also ap- 
proved this road,” Mr. Leavitt added. 

The Leavitt Act provides $7,500,000 a 
year for two years for roads within the 
national parks, of which amount §$1,500,- 
000 will be expended annually on ap- 
proach roads to national parks which are 
not provided for under other laws. 


| 


the same month of 1930. The production 
of all sizes of cigars fell from 426,521,773 
to 362,838,147 last month, according to the 
Department figures. 

The production of uncolored oleomarga- 
fine and of playing cards also was shown 
to have declined in February from the 
same. month a year ago. Olemargarine 
uncolored, was reported as amounting to 
29,714,308 pounds in February, 1930, and 
19,556,200 pounds last month. The pro- 
duction of playing cards in February, 


1930 was 5,463,021 packs compared with 
4,977,312 packs last month. 


ment forms necessary in making applica- 


| tion for these loans. 


from | 


Suggestions .to the advisory loan com- 
mittee that the formation of agricultural 
credit corporations and loan companies be 
carried out with as much speed as pos- 
sible have been met with the statement 
that the work is being carried on as 


rapidly as it can be done methodically | 


and carefully. “To develop strong, per- 
manent credit corporations or livestock 
loan companies,” says the committee, “the 
loans must be made according to all re- 
quirements of Federal and State laws and 


on the basis of information carefully ob- | 


tained by competent men. 

“Complaints about slowness do not take 
this factor into consideration. A careful 
start is the beginning of good manage- 


ment, and where the local management of | 


these corporations and loan companies 
has been good, they have _ prospered; 
where it has been bad, results have been 
uniformly poor. In this connection it 
should be remembered that corporations 
and loan companies of this type have been 
in existence in many States since 1925 
and that for 1930 loans and discounts 
from Intermediate Credit Banks to these 
organizations totaled over $65,000,000. 
“Although farmers are in immediate 
need of increased credit facilities, it is of 
the utmost future importance to them 
and to their communities that these 
credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies be carefully organized with 
liberal local support and the best avail- 
able local management. Local capital in- 
vestment should be substantial, to insure 
sood management. With this kind of 
start these organizations will be of per- 
manent value to farmers, bankers, mer- 


chants, and all business of the locality.” 


Three Airways to Give 
24-hour Service to Coast 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
navigation will be determined, while novel 
studies of the potential use of this airway 
will b> made 

Air nevigation facililies now are in use 
from Chicago to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. The route connecting the Mid- 
west with the Puget Sound area prob- 
ably will take the form of an extension 
of the present Minneanolis-Chicego route. 

Aerial surveys will be made over sec- 
tions of South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montena. end Washineton 

Fxisting facilities will be examined to 
dete-mine the possibility of utilizing mu- 
nicipal airports for intermediate landing 
fields, while the survey will provide in- 
formation ebout the number and location 
of emergency fields, boacons for night use, 
radio range beacons, and airways radio 
stations. 
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Draft of Compact 
To Limit Navies 


| Nearly Completed 


oe 
| 
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Franco-Italian-British Treaty 
May Be Submitted to This 
Country, Senator Morrow 
Tells State Department 


Senator Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
reported March 20 by trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone to the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, on the drafting of the Franco- 
Italian-British naval agreement. 

France, Great Britain and Italy are 
;represented on the drafting committee, 
according to information given orally by 
the Department of State. The United 
States is not participating. Secretary 
Stimson is of the opinion that the work is 
progressing satisfactorily, it was stated 
orally at the Department, and he under- 
stands that the agreement when com- 
pleted will be submitted to the United 
States. 

The agreement is being drafted in Lon- 
|don by lawyers, it was explained by the 
! Department, and when their work is com- 
pleted it will be submitted to the different 
governments concerned for their approval. 

Senator Morrow is leaving London Sun- 
day, it was stated by the Department, but 
it is expected that work ot drafting the 
agrecment will be finished by that time. 


Dates for License Renewals 
Given for Broadcasters 





Broadcasting stations are not required 
to submit their applications for renewal 
of licenses until the new license period 
which begin April 30, for the six-month 
period well end Oct. 31, it was announced 
orally March 20 at the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The explanation was made because of 
an apparent misunderstanding among 
broadcasters, who now are submitting re- 
newals, and who are in doubt because of 
the prolonging of the broadcast license 
period from three to six months, to be- 
= effective in April. 

On Dec. 30, 1930, it was explained, sta- 
| tions were required to file applications for 
| license renewals, effective Jan. 31, at least 
|30 days in advance. Just prior to Jan. 31, 
| however, the Commission, by a general 
| order, extended licenses to April 30, and 
applications now being received are ac- 
| cepted as the applications for the new 
period of six months to begin on that 
| date. : 





Arrests Slayers 
Of Two Missionaries 


The slayers of two American women 
missionaries at Yunnanfu, Chine, have 


been arrested, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State March 
20, which follows in full text: 


| Under date of March 20, 3 p. m., the 
American Legation at Peiping quoted to 
the Department a telegram dated March 
18, 7 p. m., from the American Consul at 
Yunnanfu, China, Harry E. Stevens, to 
the effect that the Chinese Foreign Af- 
fairs delegate at Yunnanfu had called 
on him on the afternoon of March 18 
to express regrets for the murder of Mrs. 
Vera Mosebar White and Mrs. Victoria 
Marion Miller, and stated that 10 arrests 
had been made, including that of the 
principal culprit, who had confessed. 


The Chinese Minister in Washington, 
Cc. C. Wu, has this morning informed the 
Department of State that he is in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from his Government 
stating that two persons suspected of the 
murder of the two American women, wives 
of missionaries, at Yunnanfu have been 
apprehended. 


Louisiana Road Projects 
Totalling 10 Millions Let 


Baton Rovce, La., March 20. 

The State Highway Commission on 
March 17 awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of highways to cost $10,000,000. 

This was the fourth letting from a bond 
issue of $75,000,000 authorized at the elec- 
tion last November and brings the total 
value of contracts awarded from that issue 
to $31,000,000. 

An additional $9,000,000 will be awarded 
on April 28, according to an oral state- 
ment by the chairman of the Commission, 
O. K. Allen. 





Kansas Legislature Quits 
After Passing 329 Bills 


Topeka, Kans., March 20, 

The Kansas Legislature adjourned 

March 17 after having been in session 
since Jan. 13. 


It was announced at the office of Gov- 
ernor Harry H. Woodring that 329 bills 
and resolutions had been sent to the 
Governor by the Legislature and that he 
had approved all of them except the capi- 
tal punishment bills, a resolution for an 
investigation of the Highway Commission 
and certain appropriation items. 

In vetoing the highway investigation, 
Governor Woodring stated that he would 
take all responsibility for the Commission 
afier April 1 and that he would order an 


audit of the books and records of the 
present Commission, which took control 
April 1, 1929 


He gave as his reason for not approv- 
ing the resolution the possibility that such 
an investigation might jeopardize the 
Federal emergency fund allotted to Kan- 
sas and tend to interfere with the ‘ef- 
‘forts to relieve unemployment. 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constituti 


onal right of petition, The United 


States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 
not express any opinion of its o 
advertising, no responsibility is 
Daily for the statements made i 


as The United States Daily does 
wn in the publication of news or 
assumed by The United States 
n said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, gro 


ups, organizations or companies, 


but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses v 


iews on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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Upward Trend 
Is Recorded in 


Farm Markets 


Cotton Continues as Weak! 


Feature, However, Says 
Department of Agricul- 
ture in Weekly Review 


The Spring upturn in business activity 
and stronger prices extended to agricul- 


tural markets near the middle of March | 


and the prevailing trend of prices for 
farm products was higher, the Department 
of Agriculture states in its weekly resume 


of farm prices. The statement follows in| 


full text: 

The Spring upturn in business activity, 
and the stronger price tendency seemed 
to extend to the markets for farm prod- 
ucts around the middle of March. The 
price gains, according to summaries from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
were more numerous and generally more 
important than the declines. Prevailing 
price trend was more or less upward on 
grain, livestock, feeds, dairy and poultry 


products, fruits and vegetables. Cotton has} 


continued a weak feature since early in 
the month. Most other leading products 
show little change. 
Spot Cotton Demands Fair 

The cotton market during the first half 
of March lost about half a cent of the 
January-February gains. Demand for 
spot cotton continued fair with some re- 
ports indicating a slightly higher basis 
asked by holders as compared with their 


Sea Foods Said fo Furnish 


Todine in Palatable Form 


Bureau of Fisheries Technologist Asserts Marine Products 
Contain From 50 to 200 Tinies More Than 
Land Foods 


Marine products are many times richer 
| in iodine than any other source of foods 
for human and animal consumption. In 
| fact, sea foods contain from 50 to 200 
| times more iodine than foods of a land 
source, whether animal or vegetable. 
Iodine deficiency causes one form of 
| goiter. There are certain regions of this 
}country where iodine deficiencies exist 
j}and, consequently, goiter is prevalent. 


The most common practice on the part 
|of the medical profession is to prescribe 
|iodine in some form to be added to the 
|regular diet to supplement the natural 
deficiencies. The iodine may be admin- 
istered in the form of potassium iodide, 
or such special iodine preparations as 
iodized salts. 





Iodine Is Present 
In Palatable Form 


preparations of this kind when palatable 
foods, containing ample iodine for the 
| needs of the body, are available. 

| In sea foods the iodine is present in 
| ‘ 


Design for Columbus 


views of early March. Almost all grades | Memorial Lighthouse 


and lengths of staple seemed to be in- 
quired for, but the volume of actual trans- 
actions was rather small. The volume of 
spot sales was moderate. The most favor- 
eble weather feature was the substan- 
tial to heavy rainfall that occurred over 
large heretofore persistently dry areas. 

According to the International Federa- 
tion, world consumption of American cot- 
ton for the six months ended Jan. 31, 1931, 
amounted to 5,300.000 bales, compared 
with 7,100,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod last season. World mill stocks of 
American cotton on Jan. 31 were re- 
ported at 2,400,000 bales against 2,700,000 
a year ago. 

Domestic cash wheat markets held prac- 
tically unchanged. Receipts were reduced 


materially by unfavorable weather and | 


road conditions but offerings were stil! 
of fair volume both in Winter and Spring 
wheat markets, Farm supplies of wheat 
are well above average, being placed March 
1 at 160,282,000 bushels. This is about 


35,000,000 bushels over the five-year aver- | 


age of 1925-29 and about 30,000,000 bushels 
over stocks on farms a year ago. Prem- 


iums on cash wheat were advanced about | 


1 cent per bushel at Minneapolis for the 
lighter weight wheats. The corn market 
strengthened slightly, largely because of 


709,000,000 bushels at the first of March, 
compared with 987,000,000 bushels a year 
ago and a five-year average of 1,051,000,- 
c00 bushels. 
held’ practically unchanged but the rye 
market remained dull and featureless. 


Wheat Mill Feed Prices Recover 


A marked recovery in wheat mill feed 
prices occurred near the middle of March, 
with light feeds relatively firmer than 
middlings and shorts. Cottonseed cake 
and meal, hominy feed and alfalfa meal 
were slightly higher but gluten feed and 
meal, and linseed meal were lower. Feeds 
as a group advanced to a level about equal 
to that which prevailed in mid-January. 
The principal factors which account for 
this price improvement were the reduced 
offerings of wheat mill feeds by mills, and 
the reduced supplies on jobbers’, whole- 
salers’, and dealers’ hands, increased feed 
requirements caused by colder weather 
and somewhat higher corn prices. How- 
ever, demand showed distinct signs of 
slackening at the higher prices. 

Hay markets ranged from about steady 
to somewhat lower during mid-March. 
The light offerings about equalled trade 
requirements at most points, although 
some improvement in southern shipping 
inquiry for alfalfa was reported in the 
Central West. Alfalfa markets ranged 
from about steady to somewhat lower with 
light supplies generally in slow demand. 


A good inquiry was reported at Chicago | 
for the better grades. Prairie hay prices | 


held about steady with light supplies gen- 
erally in fair demand. Arrivals at Kan- 
sas City were the lightest in several 
months. 
Hog Prices Gain 
The Chicago top price on hogs worked 
back to $8.40 to exceed the previous high 


mark of the year, while the highest day’s | 


average cost at $7.77 was over $1 higher 
than the low point of the year. There 
was little change in the fat sheep market, 
and feeding lambs sold weak to unevenly 
lower, under a narrow demand. Fat lambs 
and yearlings moved up within close strik- 
ing distance of the season's peak levels. 

Th: Chicago cattle supply in mid- 
March ran largely to steers with strong- 
weights of medium and good grades pre- 
dominating, Scarcity of low grade light 
ki'lers and stockers and feeders was pro- 
nounced. The extreme top on strong- 
weight fed steers and long yearlings was 
$11.25. 

The sharp advance in prices at the Lon- 
don opening wool sales had a very favor- 
able sentimental effect on the domestic 
wool market at Boston, during the sec- 
ond week of March. Sales were closed 
somewhat more steadily, rising foreign 
values tending to stimulate confidence in 
prevailing quctations. 

A heavy snow in the Middle West, seri- 
ously impeding the ‘collection of eggs 
from farms, and the movement of eggs 
from country shipping points to the large 
cities, resulted in additional price ad- 
vances towards the middle of the month. 
With, however, a moderation in weather 
conditions and an increase in receipts at 
middle western receiving points, the Chi- 
cago market developed a weaker senti- 
ment. 

Pouttry Shipments Heavy 

Receivts of both live and dressed poul- 
try at the principal markets continue to 
run exceedingly heavy for this time of 
the year, although dealers report that 
information reaching them from the 
Middle West indicates that the movement 
of poultry from farms to country ship- 


ping points is slowing up sharply. It is| 


thought that the recent recovery in egg 
prices has encouraged farmers to give 
more attention to egg production and 
send fewer of their laying stock to 
market. 

The butter markets during the second 
weck of March exhibited considerable 
strength at times and prices advanced 
slightly. The net reduction of 16,000,000 
pounds in the cold storage holdings for 
February was encouraging and indicated 
that consumptive outlets had been con- 
siderably increased by the comparatively 
low prices. Reports from producing or- 
ganizations indicate that the make of but- 
ter was well maintained and in some sec- 
tions showed increases from week to week. 

A decidedly stronger sentiment was no- 
ticeable in almost all cheese distributing 
markets during the second week of March 
influenced, no doubt, by the improved 
country markets. 


The Chicago car-lot market showed 


| Meeting 


Prices of oats and barley | 


To Be Chosen in Fall 


Jury to Select Architect 
For Structure in Domini- 
can Republic Is Planned 


The architect of the Columbus Me- 
morial Lighthouse, to be erected in the 
Dominican Republic through the coopera- 
tion of American republics, will be se- 
lected on Oct. 12 at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
by the International Jury of Award, the 
Pan American Union announced March 
19. The statement follows in full text: 

A committee of the Central Institute 
of Architects of Brazil, to make arrange- 
ments for the’ meeting of the International 
Jury of Award for the Columbus Me- 
morial Lighthouse in October at Rio de 
Janeiro, has just been appointed, accord- 
ing to word received by the Pan American 


| Union. The committee consists of Nestor 
reduced offerings as a result of unfa-| 
vorable road conditions. Farm_ stocks, | 
however, are reltaively small, totaling only | 


Ezydio de Figueiredo, president of the 
entral Institute of Architects; Cipriano 
Lemos, secretary of the Institute, and 


Archimedes Memoria, Augusto Vascon- | 
cellos and Jose Cortez, members of the | 


Institute. 


| 
The Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, 


which is the subject of this international 
architectural competition, will be erected 


in the Domirican Republic, with the co- | 
opc’-''-1 of the governments and peo- | 


ples of the American republics, and of 


Final Meeting Planned 

The International Jury of Award, con- 
sisting of Raymond Hood of the United 
States, representing North America; Hor- 
acio Acosta y Lara of Uruguay, represent- 
ing Latin America; and Eliel Saarinen 
of Finland, representing Europe, will meet 
at Rio de Janeiro on Oct. 12. This will 
mark the second meeting of the jury, 
the members first having met at Madrid, 
Spain, to examine the designs submitted 
in the first stage of the architectural com- 
petition. 

As a result of the preliminary competi- 
tion, 10 designs were selected, the authors 
of which are now competing in the sec- 
ond and final stage for the selection of 
an architect to erect the lighthouse. 

The architects competing in this final 
stage of the competition are Josef Wentz- 
ler, of Germany; Will Rice Amon, of the 
United States; Helme, Corbett and Har- 
rison, Robert P. Rogers, Alfred E. Poor 





| Expedite Farm Work 


and W. K. Oltar-Jevsky, of the United 
States; 
United States; Pippo Medori, Vincenso 
Palleri and Aldo Vercelloni, of Italy; 
Louis Berthin, Georges Doyon, and 
Georges Nesteroff, of 
Nelson and Edgar Lynch, of the United 
States; Joaquin Vaquero Palacios and 
Luis Moya Blanco, of Spain; Theo. 
Lescher, Paul Andrieu, Georges Defon- 
taine and Maurice Gauthier, of France; 
and J. L. Gleave, of England. 


Alabama Relief Sums 


Start to Crops 


| MonTGOMERY, ALA., March 20. 


Alabama farmers in the drought-stricken | 
areas are receiving prompt relief from the! 
appropriation made by Congress and | 


checks for needed funds are coming in 


rapidly, according to an announcement by | 


the Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries, Seth P. Storrs. 

The American Red Cross, according to 
the Commissioner, is now winding up its 
drought-relief work in Alabama after plac- 
ing the needy on an economic basis 


whereby they will be enabled now to pro-| 


vide fc: themsel- es. 


was distributed in proportion to the farm 
| work done in the respective counties. The 


great deal of work has been accomplished 


|to date which might otherwise have had | 


to wait, with the additional advantage of 
an early start in farm activities. 
In addition to the necessities furnished. 


according to the Commissioner, the Red | 
Cress has distributed 600.000 packages, or | 


1,800,000 pounds, of garden seed for the 
|production of all kinds of vegetables, 
| which will be added to the farmers’ food 
| supplies as the Spring season progresses. 


been cut back by recent frosts, and some 
| damage has occurred from blight. Sweet 


potato markets were still unsettled, with | 


|no uniform price trend. Barreled Baldwin 
apples and Starks were selling higher in 
producing sections. 

Louisiana strawberries have been de- 
|layed by the recent colt weather in the 
South, and the crop probably has been re- 
duced to some extent. Prices of tomatoes 
show a wide range, reflecting the great 
variation in quality. Onion markets were 
| showing a recovery, as the season for 
| Storage stock was drawing to a close. 

Bean markets averaged barely steady to 
| somewhat lower near the middle of March. 
A slow demand was reported at practically 
| 
} ings. Recent heavy snows which blocked 
country roads in Michigan greatly re- 


| 


try elevators. Growers generally received 


These are unpleasant doses and it | 
should not be necessary to administer 


of International | 





Douglas D. Ellington, of the| 
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|result of this plan, he stated, is that a/| 


in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas has | 


| gOO:! 


By John Ruel Manning, 
Department of Commerce Technologist, Bureau of Fisheries 


organic combination provided for by na- 
ture, and in a readily assimilable form. 
No such disagreeable tastes and digestive 
“acclimations” as ordinarily accompany 
artificial administration, will occur in the 
addition of marine products to the diet to 
supplement iodine deficiency. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has prepared a map of the United 
States showing the prevalence of simple 
goiter in different sections. The map is 
based on data collected in the examina- 
tions of 2,500,000 men for World War serv- 
ice. Those sections where goiter is most 
prevalent are the regions around the 
Great Lakes and Northwestern United 
States. 


In these so-called goiter belts, the soils 


and, in turn, the vegetation are relatively | 


deficient in iodine. In many places there 
seems to be a significant relation between 


| soil erosion and iodine deficiencies. 
Through countless centuries the soils in | 


some sections have been partially and 
gradually depleted of their mineral con- 
stituents by rain and drainage. As a con- 
sequence of eating food products from 
these deficient soils, men and animals 
have suffered from goiter or “big neck.” 


|Products of Sea 


Richest in Iodine 


There is an opportunity to return a part 
of these minerals to the depleted regions 


and partly compensate for the natural | 


deficiencies now existent. Products of the 


sea are the richest known natural sources | 


of iodine and other mineral constituents. 


From the standpoint of national eco-| 


nomics, it is good business to encourage 


| 
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Spray Cooling Pond at Bureau of Standards 





# 

















For cooling condenser circulating water for the 750-kilowatt turbo-generator, just installed in the power 
plant of the United States Bureau of Standards, a spray-cooling pond, shown above, has been set up in 
the adjacent grounds. This pond /is designed for two units, the second unit to be placed to the left of and 


six feet below the present unit. 


over the wall on the left into the second unit. 





The ultimate capacity will be sufficient to cool condenser circulating 
water for a 3,000-kilowatt turbine. 


When the second unit is installed, water from the present unit will flow 


. . » Record of Bills in. . . 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Introduced 


N. C. H. 994. Relative to notice of non- 
payment of insurance premiums before for- 





Banking: Finance 
Ala. S. 144. Teasley. To make tank drafts 
and cashiers’ checks or other funds paid in 


and carry on the constructive and inten-/|the usual course of business to any bank 
sive advertisement of products from the| or trust company in payment of a draft for 


sea in those regions where these prod- 
ucts are most needed. 

There is a great opportunity for fishery 
industries to render a real public service 


by concentrating on the marketing of | 
fishery food products for human consump- | 
tion and feeds of a marine origin for} 


use in animal nutrition in these sections 


| of our country where there is a constant | 
| fight going on against goiter and other 
| diseases resulting from mineral depletion. 


Here, seafood is not a luxury,,but a 
necessity. Here, seafood is not only a 
valuable food, but an important factor in 


| preventive medicine. 


Not only has scientific investigation 


demonstrated marine products to be ex-| 
|cellent sources of iodine for a balanced | 
diet, both for man and beast, but nutri-| 


tion studies have proven them to be ex- 
ceedingly valuable for their content of 
other mincrals, proteins, and vitamins. 








Two ‘Hospital Projects 
In Kansas Are Approved 


President Hoover has approved recom- 
mendations of the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization for two developments in the 
Kansas area, it was announced orally 
March 20 by Maj. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 


any others who may wish to participate. Chairman of the Board. 


The projects approved were the re- 


|placement of existing hospital facilities 
| at the National Military Home at Leaven- 


worth, Kans., with modern, fireproof build- 
ings with a capacity of 660 patients, and 
the erection of a veterans’ hospital unit 
at Wichita, Kans., with 150 beds. The 
latter structure would also house the re- 
gional offices, now in leased quarters, 
Funds are available for the construc- 
tion, it was pointed out, although infor- 
mation as to the cost is not yet made 
public. 


Fifty- 








one Cities Report Lower Prices 


In Wholesale and Retail Food Markets | 


the bona fide transfer of funds a preferred 
claim against the assets of the bank or trust 
company irrespective of whether the funds 
representing such item cr items can be traced 
or identified as p?rt of such assets or has been 
intermingled with or converted into other 


assets of such bank or trust company. Passed | 


both houses. 

Ill. H. 485. Borders. Changes rate of in- 
terest on small loans from 3 to 1l!2 per cent 
per month; Judiciary. 

Minn. S. 777. Anderson. Extends the law 


to provide penalty for false statements to} 


mercantile and manufacturing companies, and 
to credit organizations; Judiciary. 
Minn. S. 801. Spindler. Provides for State 


hank reserve fund, requires every Siate bank | 


to join, paying in 5 per cent of deposits. 
Minn UH. 975. Spillane. Similar to S. 801. 
Minn. H. 977. Campbell. Similar to S. 777. 
Crime: Prisons 

N.C. H. 894. Uzzell and Huffman. To pro- 
hibit the hiring out or leasing of State con- 
victs to any person, firm or corporation in 
competition with free labor; Penal Institu- 
tions. 

Pa. H 1035. Wilson. Providing for a State 
industrial police system, creating a State in- 
dustrial police force, etc.; Law and Order. 

8S. C. H. 587. Rittenberg, Cleveland, God- 
frey, C. L. Taylor, Bolin, Green and Belk 
To abolish punishment by death and to pro- 
vide punishment for capital offense; Peni- 
tentiary. 


Nev. 8. 119. 


Education 
Getchell. 


Means. 
Insurance 
Minn. H. 929. Brophey (by request). To 


| SpPly section 3549, General Statutes, 1923, to 
all 


insurance companies’ which covenant to or 
distribute underwriting profits to policy- 
holders; Insurance. 


Minn. S. 842. Roepke. To require all in-| 
|surance adjusters for personal injuries or 
property damages caused by accidents or | 


otherwise, to be licensed; Insurance. 
Minn. S. 820. Lightner. Relating to pro- 


visions to be contained in life insurance poli- | 


cfes; Insurance. 
Minn. S. 821. Lightner. To eliminate ex- 
emption of industrial policies from require- 


}ment of annual apportionment and account- 


ing of surplus of life companies to policies 
issued; Insurance. 
Nev. ‘(Substitute for A. 68, 69 and 147). To 


regulate the licensing of fire insurance agents; | 


Corporations and Railroaas, 





Retail Costs Decline on 35 Articles, With Dollar Worth a 
Third More at Wholesale Than in 1926 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Manchester, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, and 


| Seattle, 18 per cent; Atlanta, Butte, Cin- 


cinnati, Los Angeles, Mobile, Pittsburgh, 


| Richmond, Salt Lake City, and Scranton, 
|17 per cent; Baltimore, Chicago, Minne- 


apolis, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), 
Rochester, Savannah, and Washington, 16 
per cent; Birmingham, Bridgeport, 


Charleston (S. C.), Dallas, Norfolk, and 
| San Francisco, 15 per cent; Newark, and | jower than in January, as did also semi- 
|New York, 14 per cent; New Haven, 13/ manufactured articles, and finished prod- 


Federal Funds Afford Early | 


per cent; and Jacksonville, 12 per cent. 
The index number of wholesale prices 


computed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- | 


izer materials and mixed fertilizers were | 


somewhat cheaper than in January. 

Housefurnishing goods also 
downward, with slight declines in fur- 
nishings. 

In the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, cattle feed, paper and pulp, and 
crude rubber, again moved downward, 
while no change in the price level was 
reported for automobile tires and other 
articles in this group. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged 


ucts. 


In the large group of nonagricultural | 


commodities, including all articles other 


tics of the United States Department Of | than farm producis, and among all com- 


Labor shows a further recession in Feb-| noqities other than farm 


ruary. This index number, which includes 
550 commodities or price quotations 
weighted according to the importance of 
each article and based on prices in 1926 
as 100, declined from 77 in January to 75.5 
in February, a decrease of 2 per cent. The 


purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in| 


February was $1.325. 

Farm products as a group decreased 4'» 
per cent below the January level, due to 
lower prices for most grains, beef cattle, 
hogs, poultry, eggs, hay, onions, potatoes, 


{ }and wool. Eggs in particular showed radi- 
In all instances, Mr. Storrs said, relief | 


cal price decreases in the month. Milk 
also averaged somewhat lower than in 
January. Sheep, lambs, and cotton, on 
the other hand, were somewhat higher 
than in the month before. 
Below January Level 

Foods were 3% per cent lower than in 
January, with declines in fresh and cured 
meats, lard, dressed poultry, dried fruits, 
coffee, and sugar. 
most markets showed little change, but- 
ter becoming firmer and flour prices 
weaker toward the end of the month 
Both butter and eggs in February were 


|at lower levels than at any time since 


prewar days. 
Hides and skins showed a further price 


drop, with leather, boots and shoes, and | 
other leather products declining slightly | 


In the group of textile products there | 


were small decreases among cotton goods. 
silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted 


caused a@ small increase among other tex- 
tiles. 


Anthracite coal and coke were station- | 


ary in price, while bituminous coal and 


| petroleum products moved slightly down- 
ward. Among metals and metal products 


there was a negligible increase in iron 


jand steel, while nonferrous metals de- | 
clined appreciably. 
le small price decrease, while agricultural 


Automobiles showed 


implements and other metal products 


all points for the continued light offer- | were unchanged in price. 


Building materials were down as lum- 
ber, brick, and cement declined in price. 


stricted deliveries from growers and coun- | Structural steel and paint materials, on | 


Butter and flour in| 


ds, while advancing prices of burlap | 


products 
and foods, February prices averaged lowe: 
than those of the month before. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 





Creates Nevada | 
|research bureau composed of Governor, Secre- | 
|tary of State and State Controller; Ways and 








moved | 





feiture; Insurance. 


i Pa. S. 334. Baldwin. To exempt domestic 
life insurance companies from 8-mill fremium | 
tax under section 24 of Act of June 7, 1879, | 


as amended. 


Pa. H. 909. Turner. To amend fraternal 
benefit society act relating to benefits, 
scribing who may hecome members and bene- | 
ficiaries and eliminating necessity of medical | 


examination; Insurance. 
Tex. H. 778. McCombs. 


Insurance 


Tex. H. 832. Bond. To prohibit accident 
insurance companies from issuing any policies 
containing clause exempting from liability if | 
injury is the result of accident; 

Tex H. 833. Dwyer. To prohibit fire in- 
surance companies from cancelling 
insurance policy because of an act of arson | 
until arson is judicially determined; Insurance. 

Wash. H. 374. Denman. Te create a State 
fire fund for insurance of public buildings; 


Insurence. 


Wis. S. 206. Smith. To provide a penalty 
for the writing of unauthorized 
| Corporations and Taxation. 
Committee on Corporations 
and Taxation. Relating to group life insur- 
ance for members of labor unions; 


Wis. S. 214. 


ture and Labor. 


Wis. A. 433. Lawton. Relating to fire in- 
surance; Insurance and Banking. 


Judiciary 


Md. H. 348. Lindsay. To authorize 
appointment of an additional justice of 
peace in each county to be known as 
magistrate for juvenile causes, to authorize 
appointment of a committee of five persons 
in each county to be known as the juvenile 
court committee, and to authorize the em- 
ployment of probation officers, etc.; Judiciary. 
To provide for 
the establishment of a Judicial Council and 
the appointment of its members; 

N. C. H. 981. Greer, Newman and Cherry. 
To authorize the appointment of a legislative 
committee to study State laws concerning 
| property and inheritance rights of husband 


Minn. H. 942. Quinlivan. 


and wife; Judiciary. 


Tex. H. 893. Keller. Providing that com- 
munications to newspaper editors 
porters shall be held confidential; 

Labor and Industry 

Minn. H. 895. McDonough, et al. 


jurisdiction of State courts 


straining orders or temporary injunctions in 


labor dispute cases; Judiciary. 
Prohibition 


N. ¥. §S. 1711. Cuvillier. To create a divi- 
sion of medicinal liquor to which would be 
delegated powers to carry out provisions of 
proposed law relating to prescription, 
and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
purposes, and making appropriation; 


and Means. 


R. 1, H. 773. Hazard. To declare the policy 
of he State in respect to the control 
liquor, to provide for the appointment of a 
; commission to devise and report a plan for 
the manufacture, sale, transportation and dis- 
| tribution by the State of alcoholic beverages 


etc. 


T. H. 805. Curry. Resolution recom- | 
mending to Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for the repeal 
eenth Amendment; Special Legislation. 


Radio 


Ohio. S. 316. Norton. To provide penalty | 


for slander by use of radio. 
Social Welfare 


Mass, H. 1369. To provide old age relief 
to certain citizens 65 years of age or over. 

Mich. S. 69. Sadowsky. To provide a sys- | 
tem of old age pensions; State Affairs. 


Taxation 
lll. 8. 145. 


Federal aid roads, etc. 


Ill. H. 389. Imposing tax of 20 cents per 
pound on filled oleomargarine and 


on filled cheese 


Ill. H. 416. Imposing mileage tax on motor 


carriers. 


Ill. H. 423. Imposing gross receipts tax on 


motor carriers 


Md. H. 220. Changing license fees for mo- 


tor vehicles. 


Mich. H. 176. Providing 


to income tax on estate 


Minn. H. 783. Imposing tax upon dealers 


in trading stamps 


Minn. H. 876. Relating to taxation of pipe 


(1926 equals 100.0) 
Purehasing power of the dollar, February, 1951, A 


All commodities .. 
Farm products ..... 
OES oc crinx enn af 
Livestock and pouliry 
Other farm products ... 
WO vv ckxennas cane as 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
SEE edocs even Gecese paste thenevaecass 
@ther foods aaa wea sans 
Hides and leather products .......e-eeeeeeee 
Hides and skins ......... ia 
Leather ....... 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather products 
Textile products ..... 
Coiton goods 
Silk and rayon .........- 
Woolen and worsted goods ...,....eeeeeee 
Other textile products 
Fue! and lighting material .......:.seeeeeee 
Anthrecite coal ; 
Bituminous coal ........cerececccccescvsces 
COORD cc ccccadeacrendererceseraeannnceseges 
Gas cain ae ae 
Petroleum products 
Metals and metal products 
Tron and stecl ,....-+---++5 
Nonferrous metals .........+. 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles -. 
Other metal productS .........ceeeeeeeeeee 
Building materials ........cccsccevevesresecs 
REMAN. cx ccs seh cae aceadshiadanseseranbanes 
DT ccneccad bessb cakscetscasannedeanaane 
Cement 
OPOTTA) BECO os cvescacescenscenenscecess 
PAAR MOOSRTERID: 4 op cciccsrncevaasecerensees 
Other building materials 
Chomicals and drugs . 
Chemicals he 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ........-++++5 
Fertilizer materials . : 

Mixed fertilizers 
Houseivrniching goods 
Furniture . 
Furnishings ..... 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed . none 
Paper and pulp .......... 
Rubber 





Other miscellaneous ..... 
Raw materials ........... 
Semimanufactured arvicles . 
Finished products sare 


the contrary, advanced in price in the| Nonagricultural commodities 


greater strength on northern round white | $3.50 per 100 pounds for pea beans and $5 | month. 
Chemicals and drugs, including fertil- 


and on western potatoes. The early crop 


' for red kidneys. 


All commodities less farm products and ‘foods. : ; : 


*Data not yet available, 






















Reeeeaee WME noi tas csasackahonsaapaevan 


101.3 75.2 

98.9 76.0 

95.5 80.1 

97.4 8°.2 

105.1 88.4 

acabbaee 89.2 73.4 
S54 31k SCAN 103.9 88.6 
aaianalanacstl 99.0 64.4 
107.7 90.8 

RS AEs 103.8 95.1 
peaeieeeeas 105.8 102.4 
omaha 88.3 71.0 
vaaneeeewel 92.8 77.3 
Coie dais 74.9 50.1 
ceecenecece 93.2 82.1 
Daa eee 72.2 87.5 
Seas nian meat 788 69.8 
ccaenennan he 91.2 83.9 
Dea ehadenhis 91.4 88.1 
cgubenennks 84.2 £28 
97.9 93.8 

45.7 50.4 

190.9 #O.3 

28 83.1 

109.2 67.4 

96.1 94.7 

108.3 93.7 

93.4 95.9 

orseneeenene 95.7 82.9 
oeaaseeednas 91.9 76.0 
aresecccnese 83.3 81.7 
oveaneencees 92.7 90.5 
eneaneaenens 9'.9 82.0 
eneverveneypes 92.0 70.2 
sehantanabys 103.5 95.5 
EE 92.3 82.6 
i eaaseh nia? 97.9 87.0 
peae ake 48.6 65.1 
81.4 

9.4 

91.1 

95.5 

87.3 

64.7 

75.0 

85.6 

ieucceanks 17.1 
45.7 

86.1 

pena kahaan 72.9 
73.4 

y 80.5 

90.6 78.2 

89.6 Ti8 


Feb. Jan. 

1930 1931 

‘ 92.1 77.0 
cseeeenacad 98.9 73.5 


89.0 62.4 











To provide for 
regulation of lightning, tornado and hail in- 
surance business in same manner as fire in- 
surance is regulated; Insurance. 





Permitting State's 
| gasoline tax to be used for bond issues and 


taxation of 
shares of benks and trust companies 
Mass. H. 1365. Amending statute in regard | 





H. 886 


H. 890. Amending inheritance tax law 
H. 9435 


H. BR. 22 
Affairs’ to ascertain amount that 
would be raised frcm a 2 per cent income tax. | 
766. Limiting property tax rate 

H.770. Amending the gasoline tax law 
771. Limiting property tax rates 

H. J. R. 14 
of State's credit, secured by the gasoline tax 


fe te eh et fh et pt tt 





H. 379 
»tax On pudlicly owned utili 


certain other intangibles fr 
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On completion of the pond, the concrete structure will be 
embellished with ornamental precast concrete, 





New Regulations Approved | 
By President Reduce the 
Length of Open Season 


On Ducks and Other Fowl 


| Regulations increasing the protection of 
migratory birds, recommended recently by 
| the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will affect 
| hunters in all parts of the United States. 
President Hoover on March 17 approved 
|; amendments to the migratory bird regu- 
lations adopted by Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture Hyde to carry out the recommen- 


chief amendment that affects all 
| parts of the country is one that shortens 
| the Open seasons 15 days on ducks, geese 
| (ineluding brant), coots, and jacksnipe. 
Hereafter, the seasons on these birds will 
| Start 15 days later in the northern parts of | 
| the country and close 15 days earlier in the 
C One effect of this amendment 
will be to prohibit the shooting of ducks, 
geese ‘including brant), coots, and jack- 
Snipe in September in any State. 


Effect Of Drought 


The shortened seasons are prescribed 
because of the increased natural hazards 
the birds are experiencing in reduced 


feeding, and resting areas, 


brought about in part as a result of un- 
Precedented drought the last two seasons. 

A further amendment of general effect 
regulates the hour at which hunters can 
begin shooting on the opening day of the 
|; Season in each locality. Hereafter it will 
be illegal to hunt migratory game birds 
| before noon on the opening day. 

Other general provisions are concerned 
with decoys, baiting, and bag limits. Not 
| More than 10 live goose decoys may here- | 
after be used or shot over at any one | 
gunning stand, blind, or floating device. 
@ Baiting for mourning doves with salt or 
with wheat or other grains will not be 
permitted, and it is illegal to take these 
birds on or over areas so baited. The bag 
limits on these geese for which open 
Seasons are provided are changed by in- 
cluding brant with geese and limiting 
| the total of all geese (including brant) 
to four a day and eight in possession. 

‘The remaining amendments have to do 
with particular species or \#h seasons 
over specified areas. 

The season on Ross's and cackling geese 
| Will be closed throughout the entire range 
of these species in this country and the 
close season on snow geese is established 
in all States bordering on the Atlantic 


Season on Woodcock 


In New York, the season on the wood- 
|cock is so drawn that in the southern | 
| part of the State, including Long Island, | 
it will run from Oct. 15 to Nov. 14, and 
elsewhere in the State the season will be 
limited to the month of October. 

Minor changes affect rails and gallinules 
(except coot) in the States of New York 
and Washington, where local adjustments 
de to slightly reduce the seasons: 


and mourning doves in Florida, where the 
season will 


open on Nov. 20, except in 
southernmost counties, where 


season remains unchanged.—Issued 
by ihe Depariment of Agriculture. 


lines of natural gas and oil companies. 


757. Same as H. 876 
768 Impesing “in lieu” gross 


earnings tax on pipe lines. 

| S. 411. Amegding R. S. 10117 relating 

to income tax 

S. 413. Transferring to State Tax Com- 

mission administration of the income tax 
N.C. H. 821. Imposing mileage tax on mo- |} 

| tor carriers 

} H. 881. To prevent evasion of per- 

sonal property tax by making temporary in- 

vestment in nontaxable securities 

- 261 Imposing gross income tax 

upchn moneys paid mut by State and its sub- 


359. Imposing a net income tax 
Amending gasoline tax law 


‘'o exempt capital employed 
in computing capital stock tax 


3. 529. Exempting bank deposits from 


Directing Department of 


Providing for extension 


365 Chenging time for payment 
taxes 
356 Relating to payment of 


fees by claimants of water power 


375. Amending the inheritance 


Imposing gross receipts 





stocks, bonds and 
m property taxes 
rade and Commerce 

427 Rubin. To provide for ap- 


238. Exemptin 


of joint legislative comnmmittee to 
feasibility of establishing State- | 
|owned plant or plants for manultacture of 
| portland cement; Commerce and Manufac- 


Workmen's Compensation 


1371 (Subst. tor H. 708.) Rela- 


; tive to payment of compensation where two 
more insurers may be liable 

H. 290. Szamski. To include occupa- 
diseases under Workmen's Compensa- 
Insurance and Loans 

. 292. Markley 
funeral expenses; Insurance and 


To increase allow- 


1461. Burchill. To provide for 


payment of salaries of officers and employes 
fund by appropriation of public 
| funds: Labor and Industries. 
A. Int. 1854. Cuvillier 
for failure to secure compensation; 
Labor and Industries. 


To increase 


943. Moss et al. To clarify Work- 


|}men's Compensation Act; Insurance 


299. To provide for workmen's 


compensation on State fund plan. Reported 


418 Fox. Relating to appeals 


in workmen's compensation cases; Judiciary. 





Abundant Use 
Of Eges Urgedin 
Children’s Diet 


| Vitamin in Yolk Fortifies 
Infant Against Rickets, 
Bureau of Home _ Eco- 
nomics Points Out 





| While eggs are cheap, they should be 
| used abundantly, especially for children, 
| who, by being fed eggs from infancy, are 
| better fortified against rickets, according 
| to a statement issued March 19 by the 
| Bureau of Home Economies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Woman's Division of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
|}ment. The statement follows in full text: 
| Use eggs abundantly now while they 
| are cheap, is the advice given by the Bu- 
| reau of Home Economics, of the Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture, which calls atten- 
tion to the fact that their high food value 
makes them a most important item in the 
diet at all times. 

Of all natural foods, egg yolk is the 
best source of vitamin D, with the ex- 
ception of fish oils. For this reason, the 
| Bureau points out, children who are given 
eggs from infancy are better fortified 
against rickets that those who do not 
have them. , 


Eggs Supply Protein 
In addition to the vitamin content of 


+ - - Se eli 
eggs, they are extremely valuable for their 
Government Extends efficient protein and for the essential aie 
. 
Greater Protection | 
° = lin the diet of growing children. Another 
To Migratory Birds factor in their favor is that egg yolk re- 


erals—iron, calcium, phosphorus and mag- 
|nesium—which are in such form as to 
be easily assimilated. Next to milk, eggs 
are the most important source of protein 


sembles butter in its high percentage of 
vitamin A, which is sometimes known as 
the antiinfective vitamin. 

The Bureau suggests thet children of 
five and six months be given small 
quantities of egg yolk, gradually increas- 
ing the amount until 18-month-old chil- 
dren are taking a full egg yolk. After 
two years they may have eggs in prac- 
tically all forms provided they are prop- 
erly prepared. 

4 Serve Many Uses 
_ Since only 11 per cent of the egg is lost 
in the weight of the shell a pound of 
eggs yields a relatively high proportion of 
edible food material. The present price 
of eggs is lower than it has been for years 
even after discounting the fact that they 
are usually more plentiful and conse- 
quently cheaper at this season. All these 
facts substantiate the Bureau's recom- 
penn for the inclusion of eggs in the 

let. ’ 

Their present low price brings them 
| Within reach of families living on very 
small food budgets. Since they can be 
served to persons of all ages their use 
does away with the necessity for prepar- 
ing special meals for the younger children. 

Eggs have many uses in the diet. They 
may be served as the main dish of a meal,: 
used in baking. for thickening sauces, to 
give color and flavor and to make a crisp 
crust in frying. The methods of serving 
eggs are many, varying in different coun- 
| tries, so that there need be no monotony 
| in their use. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


bis of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Helms, Elmer E. Gospel of Mediterranean, 
157 p. N. Y¥., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930, 
31-1492 
Holland, John W. Life's pay checks; sermon- 
ettes for everyday life. 127 p. N. Y., Flem- 
ing H. Revell co., 1930. 31-1509 
Howard, Chas. Thoughtful moments. 162 p. 
Milwaukee, Wis., The author, 1930. 
31-1727 
Huxley, Julian S. Africa view. 478 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1931. 31-1483 
Jefferies, Mrs. Don (Haldeman). Nantucket, 
Maushope, other New England poems. 122 
Pp. Boston, Mass., Meador pub. co., 1930. 
: 31-1464 
Knight, Grant C. The novel in English. 395 
p. N. ¥.. R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-1499 
Lawrence, W. W. Shakespeare's problem com- 
edies. 259 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931 
31-1495 
Lonsdale, Fredk. Canaries sometimes sing, 
comedy in 3 acts. 90 p. N. Y., D. Appleton 
& co., 1930. 31-1731 
Lynd, Robt. It's a fine world. 213 p. Lond., 
Methuen & co., 1930 31-1726 
Macartney, Clarence E. N. Things most surely 
believed; sermons on Apostles’ creed. 195 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 
31-1500 
Meyer, Adolph E. Education in mogdern times. 
1 v. N. Y., Avon press, 1930. 31-1585 
Miller, Horace A, New harmonic d+vices, 
(Music students library.) 206 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Oliver Ditson co., 1930. 31-1509 
Morgan, Miles E, Systematizing work of school 
principals for elementary and _ secondary 
| school and junior college executives and 
their assistants, by and Erwin C. Cline. 
| (Educational executives’ ser.) 374 p N. 
| Y., Professional & technical press, 1930. 
31-1584 
Murch, James De F. Successful C. E. prayer- 
meetings. 95 p. Cincinnati, O., Standard 
publ. co., 1930 31-1505 
Nathan, Geo. J. Testament of a critic. 257 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931 31-1498 
Newman, Edward W. P. Britain and the Bal- 
tic, maps. 275 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 
1930. 31-1493 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documenis descrived under this heading 
are obtainable at prices staied, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Medical Education, as chapter of Biennial Sur- 

| vey Education in U. S.—Bull. 1, 1931, No. 20; 
Interior Dept Sale Supt. Documents: 5§ 
cents (E19-177) 
Weekly Press Releases, March 7, Issue No. 75, 
Pub. No. 167—-State Dept. Sale Supt. Doc- 
uments; 10 cents (29-26868) 


Hawaii Natl. Park, information on . Inte- 
rior Dept. Free at Natl. Park Service. 
(29-23703) 


Stumpage & Log Prices, 1928, Statistical Bull, 
No. 32—Dept. Agri. Saie Supt. Documents; 
10 cents. (Agr. 31-110) 

Soil Survey Rankin’ County, Miss., No. 27, 
Series 1926—Dept. Agri. Sale Supt. Doc- 
uments; 20 cents (Agr. 31-109) 

Soil Survey Franklin County, Nebr., No. 31, 
Series 1926—Dept. Agri. Sale Supt. Docu- 
ments; 15 cents. (Agr. 31-108) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
| AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

W. Va.—Educ. Directory for school yr. 1930- 
1931. Dept. of Educ., Wm. C. Cook, Supt. 
Charleston, 1930. 

Ariz.—Message of Gov. Geo. W. P. Hunt toe 

|" 10th State Legis, Jan. 12, 1931, Phoenix, 

} 1931 

Fla.—Rept. of of Ins. Branch of Treasury Dept. 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by W. V. Knott, Treas. and Ins, Comr, 
Tallahassee, 1930. 

Kans.—1l4th Bienn. Rept. of State Hospital for 
Epileptics for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Bd. of Administration by G. 8, 
McGinnis, Supt Topeka, 1930. 

Pa.--Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Game Cons. for 

| 1929-1930 biennium. Submitted to Gov. by 

Ross L, Leffier, Pres. Harrisburg, 1930. 
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«Some Progress 



































- nite signs of improvement. 
in the railroad repair shops, yards, and | 


In Employment 


Shown in Month 


Federal Service Finds That | 
States in East North Cen- 


tral District Experienced 
Slight Advances 








Employment in the east north central 
district showed some improvement in 
February whereas a decline was noted in 
States of the west north central district, 
according to the monthly review issued 
by the Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

(A summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of March 19. Publication of 
the full text of the review was begun in 
the issue of March 20.) The _ sections 
dealing with the east north central and 
co north central districts follow in full 
ext: 


East North Central District 


| 
| 





(Including the States of Indiana, Michigan, | 


Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois.) 


Illinois 
_All the major industries were in opera- 
tion in most instances; however, part- 


time schedules were quite general and 
surpluses of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers were reported in all localities. 
slight upward trend in manufacturing ac- 


tivity was apparent in some clothing and| 


garment factories, radio plants, and an 
adding machine factory. Several other 
establishments operated part time, 
cluding the printing plants, iron and steel 
mills, foundries, metal-working plants, 
watch and case factories, woodworking 
plants, automobile accessory factories, and 
meat-packing plants. Building continued 
in fairly good volume in several localities 
for this period of the year, but there was 
not sufficient work under way to employ 
all the resident craftsmen. The bitumi- 
nous coal mines worked part time with 
curtailed forces. Employment in several 


A} 


in- | 





departments of the railroad industry re- | 
mained dull, most noticeable in the car| 


and repair shops and train and yard serv- 
ice. Employment relief committees suc- 
ceeded in providing temporary employ- 
ment for quite a number of men and wo- 
men. State and county road improve- 


| workers. 


Farm Board Member 


| 
| 








Underwood & Underwood. | 

SAM H. THOMPSON, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has received a Presi- 
dential appointment as a member 
of the Federal Farm Board. Mr. 
Thompson is president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


ing remained seasonally curtailed; how- | 
ever, as Spring approaches, this work will 


j}expand and the surplus building-trades | 


men will gradually be absorbed. Naviga- | 
tion will be resumed in the northeastern 
section of the State early in April, which | 
will stimulate employment among dock | 
workers, railroad shopmen, and iron-ore 
miners. 


Missouri 


The month of February witnessed a} 
slight improvement in the employment 
situation in this State, with indications | 
that there will be further improvement | 
in several leading industries during the | 
Spring months, when building, highway 
projects, city and county improvements, 
and other outdoor activities will call for 
a large number of skilled and unskilled 


ments, shoe plants, and flour mills cur- 


| tailed their forces, but gains were re- 


ments, municipal work, and public utility | 
construction and repairs afforded work | 


for many laborers. 


Indiana 


Industrial activity and employment 


{road repair shops. 


| houses. n- | 
ployed in the cement industry, on the rail- | 


showed a slight improvement during Feb- | 


ruary. The steel industry reported a mod- 
erate increase in employment and produc- 
tion. Part-time operations continued in 
ing 


factories, farm-implement 


woolen mills, automobile and automobile- | 
accessory factories, iron and steel mills, | 


foundries, food-products factories, 
mills, and printing establishments. Con- 
siderable emergency work continued in the 
various cities in the State, which furnished 
part-time employment to several thousand 
men. Practically all coal mines worked 
on part-time schedules. Building con- 
tinued in fair volume in several of the 
larger cities, but the work under way was 
not enough to absorb all the resident 
craftsmen. Railroad-shop and train-serv- 
ice forces showed no material increase. 
Considerable unemployment prevailed in 
practically all localities. The supply of 
farm help greatly exceeded the demands. 
Michigan 


* white considerable unemployment pre- 
vailed throughout the State, a slight up- 


ward trend in manufacturing activity and | 


employment was apparent in several in- 
dustries. Part-time employment continued 
in the furniture and woodworking plants, 
metal trades, automobile and automo- 
bile accessory factories, radio plants and 
many other establishments. Employment 
in several departments of 
industry continued below normal. Build- 
ing in some parts of the State provided 


employment for a large number of crafts- | 
men, while reports from other sections | 


indicated some curtailment of this activity. 
Temporary work was provided for many 
men in all parts of the State through the 
organized efforts of committees for aid- 
ing in the relief of unemployment. 
was very little demand for farm help and 
@ surplus of this class of labor was also 
reported. 


Ohio 
While there was some improvement in 
activity in several industries, employment 
generally remained unusually low during 
February. Forces in certain branches of 
the iron and steel industry were increased 


slightly, but many of these mills operated | 
part-time with reduced forces in most in- | 
Operations and employment in| 
the rubber and tire plants, automobile | 


stances. 


factories, shipyards, pottery plants, and 
several other industries continued below 
normal. A slight improvement in em- 
ployment was noted in the clothing, shoe, 
and automobile-accessory industries. 


plants manufacturing bottles showed defi- 


freight-transportation lines showed no im- 
provement. Only a small volume of 


building was under way in most cities and | 


many of these workers were idle. Muni- 
Gipal projects engaged workers in some 


sections. Considerable unemployment pre- | 
vailed in practically all localities, embrac- | 


ing factory workers, building-trades men, 
and unskilled laborers. There was little 
demand for farm help. 


Wisconsin 
Reports from practically all sections of 


the State indicated a general surplus of 
labor due to part-time employment in 


effect in many industries or reduced work- | 
Restricted production sched- | 


ing forces. it é 
ules prevailed in certain woodworking 
plants, paper mills, shoe factories, knit- 


paper | 


corded in the electrical-supply plants, 
automobile-accessory factories, and rail- 


in activity was noted in the meat-packing 
Material increases to forces em- 


roads, and in the rcad-machinery plants 
are expected in the next 30 days. There 


was a fair demand for farm help, and in- | 
creased calls for this class of labor are | 


the glass plants, furniture and wookwork- expected during 


plants, | 


the next few weeks. 
There was less activity in lead and zinc 
mining in February than in January. 


Iowa 


Employment showed little change com- 
pared with the previous month, 
in the iron and steel industry, where 
slight gains were noticeable. Small in- 
creases in forces employed were also noted 
in leather-products plants. Seasonal de- 
creases in forces occurred in the meat- 
packing houses and coal mines. Part- 
time prevailed in the flour mills. The 
railroad repair shops operated below nor- 
mal, but increased activity is anticipated 
during March. Unusually 


| prevailed in February, and many unskilled 


the railroad | 


There | 


The | 
trend of production and employment in} 


Employment | 


laborers were employed on municipal im- 
provements, farm activities, casual jobs, 
and other outdoor work. Normal employ- 
ment prevailed in the candy plants, whole- 
sale groceries, hardware houses, and drug 
establishments. 
Kansas 

Efforts of public and private agencies 
to find employment for idle workers, 
coupled with mild weather throughout 
February, contributed to reducing the vol- 
ume of unemployment previously reported. 
Agricultural help was in fair demand, but 
the supply was more than adequate. Other 
outdoor work absorbed many 
laborers. Building continued in fair vol- 
ume, and employment among carpenters, 
bricklayers, lathers, and other craftsmen 
increased somewhat. Revival of Spring 
activities will absorb many skilled and 
unskilled workers in another 
There was a decrease in coal mining. 
Part-time schedules prevailed in the flour 
mills. Increased forces are expected to be 
employed in railroad repair shops in 
March. 

Nebraska 

The trend of employment improved 
somewhat, and skilled and unskilled labor 
should be in better demand throughout 
; the State in another 30 days. Favorable 
weather in February resulted in a better 
demand for agricultural help, and in- 
creased calls for this class of labor should 
develop in March. Seasonal part-time 
schedules prevailed in the flour mills. The 
railroads operated with curtailed forces, 
but substantial increases are anticipated 
in construction and maintenance forces in 
another month. Bricklayers, carpenters, 
painters, and other craftsmen were plenti- 
ful, but renewed activity in the building 
industry will soon absorb many of those 
now unemployed. Considerable road work 
and municipal improvements are planned 
| which will call for a large number of un- 
skilled workers in the early Spring. 


South Dakota 

The volume of unemployment decreased 
somewhat during February as a result of 
mild weather, which permitted much out- 
door work to go forward. Building was 
slightly more active, but there was still a 
decided surplus of craftsmen in larger 
cities and towns. Forces in the meat- 
packing houses decreased, due to seasonal 
factors. There was a fair demand for 
farm help, with increased calls expected 
during March. A marked surplus of 
clerical help was apparent. 


North Dakota 


The demand for competent farm labor 


. ; : increased in February, due to mild- 
ting mills, railroad shops, and many other | weather conditions. Vantico building- 
miscellaneous industries. The woolen! trades men were plentiful, indications are 
mills, foundries, machine shops, iron 


works, and several woodworking establish- | 


ments operated at capacity. Employ- 


ment at the coal docks was below normal. | 


Building was not very active and employ- 
ment decreased on public works. No im- 
provement in employment in the railroad 
industry was reported. The farm-labor 
supply exceeded requirements. 


West North Central District 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota.) 


Minnesota 


While there was comparatively little 
change in the industrial-employment sit- 
uation during February, there were defi- 
nite indications that a material improve- 
ment would develop during the'next 30 to 
60 days. There was some increase in out- 
door activities and unskilled labor was in 
somewhat better demand. Heavy snow- 


fall the latter part of the month provided | 


temporary employment for several thou- 


sand men in the clearing of streets and | 
highways. Municipal improvements under | 


that employment among these workers 
| will increase during March. Activity in 
lignite-coal mining declined slightly, but 
other industries generally employed nor- 
mal forces for this season of the year. 

Fargo.—There was a slight decrease in 
employment in the meat-packing houses. 
Favorable weather conditions resulted in 
increased demands for farm help. There 
was a surplus of building-trades men, but 
improvement is expected during March. 
Local plants reported no material change 
in employment, but the railroads expect 
to increase their forces soon. 

Grand Forks—The demand for farm 
|help increased somewhat, but plenty of 
men were available. Part-time prevailed 
in the flour mills and the railroad indus- 
| try, but improvement in the latt~> line is 
| anticipated in another month. The sup- 
ply of skilled and unskilled workers ex- 
ceeded requirements. 

Other sections of the report will 
be printed in full tert in the issue of 
March 23. 


No Fireworks in Panama 
A $100 fine will be imposed upon any- 


way afforded employment to additional|one apprehended attempting to manufac- 


On these projects during March 
weather conditions are favorable. 





@ men and more laborers will be employed | ture or import fireworks in Panama. This 
if! law recently became effective there. 
Build-! partment of Commerce.) 


(De- 


Wholesale clothing establish- | 


A seasonal reduction | 


except | 


fair weather | 


unskilled | 


30 days. | 





Increase of Unemployment Revealed 
In Special Census Taken in 19 Cities 


Percentages in January Survey Are Based on Total Popu- 
lation Rather Than on Number of Gainful Workers, State- 
ment by Bureau Explains 





(Issued by the Bureau of Census.) 


—— Director of the Census today (March 20) ee 
the returns from the special census of unemployment | 
taken in January, 1931, in 19 cities. The canvass was complete, 
covering the entire population of these cities, with the ex- 
ception that in New York it was limited to Brooklyn, Bronx, 
and Manhattan boroughs. According to the census of April, | 
1930, the total population of these areas was 20,638,981. The | 
total number of persons in these areas reported as out of a 
job, able to work, and looking for a job (Class A) in April, 
1930, was 775,565, or 3.8 per cent of the total population, and | 
in January, 1931, 1,930,666, or 9.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The total number of persons returned as having jobs 
but not working and not receiving pay on the day before the 
call of the enumerator, excluding those sick or voluntarily | 
idle (Class B) in April, 1930, was 138,572, or less than 1 per 
cent of the total population. In January, 1931, the returns in | 
Class B numbered 368,149, or 1.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 

The percentages of unemployment returns in Class A for 
the different cities in January, 1931, ranged from 6.5 per cent 
of the total population in San Francisco to 11.1 per cent in 
Detroit. The group of persons out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job (Class A) would undoubtedly constitute by 
far the major part of the total number of unemployed under 
any definition that might reasonably be adopted. Many per- 
sons in Class B, especially those with long periods of idleness, 
may also be considered as unemployed. In the census of 
January, 1931, however, a very large percentage of persons 
returned in Class B reported short periods of idleness. In 
three cities for which the period of idleness has already been 
tabulated, 75 per cent of the persons in Class B had been idle 
less than one week, and were, therefore, probably working 
part time. 

Returns were made on the unemployment schedules for five 
other classes of persons not at work on the day preceding the 
enumeration. The total number returned in each of these 
classes in both censuses are as follows: 


Apr., 1930 Jan., 1931 
Class C.—Persons out of a job and unable 


I es cc kcds came csareos Pes 41,294 19,890 
Class D.—Persons having jobs but idle on 

account of sickness or disability ....... 46,067 24,811 
Class E.—Persons out of a job and not 

looking for work ...... inate a a biases 18,806 3,034 
Class F.—Persons having jobs but volun- 

tarily idle without pay ................ 12,905 2,387 
Class G.—Persons having jobs and draw- 

ing pay though not at work (on vaca- 

SE, Glad waste ateneenecavatscare canes 13,504 4,241 


The percentages of unemployment are based on the total 
population rather than on the number of gainful workers, 


na A 





Table 1—Unemployment returns by classes, special unemployment census, January, 1931. ; ; 
Class A.—Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job; Class B—Persons having jobs but on lay-off without 


| curacy. 


because the total population figures are now available for all 
cities, while the number of gainful workers is now available 
}for only 16 of the 19 cities. 
in these cities and the unemployment percentages based on 
these figures are shown in a separate table on page 5 of this 


release. 


In contrast with the returns in Classes A and B, the returns 
{in January, 1931, in Classes C to G, inclusive, showed a marked 
decrease as compared with the returns for the corresponding 
classes in the census of April, 1930. 
sick and disabled, a part of the decrease was probably due to 
|the fact that in the 1931 enumeration, hospitals and similar 
institutions were omitted from the canvass. Persons properly 
belonging in any of the Classes C to G can hardly be regarded 
as involved in the economic problem of unemployment. 

The enumeration for the Special Census of Unemployment 
was started in these 19 cities on Jan. 15, 1931. 
all 4,700 enumerators who made a complete house-to-house 
canvass, calling at every place of residence in these cities. 
This necessitated over 6,000,000 calls, many of which had to be 
repeated in order to obtain information from families not at | 
home on the first visit. 
involved in the enumeration was completed by the end of 
In some areas it was necessary to continue into 


January. 











The number of gainful workers 


In Classes C and D, the 


There were in 





The greater part of the field work 


February, and other areas were reenumerated to insure ac- | 


on March 2. 


The last returns were received in the Census Bureau | 


The following tables summarize the returns from the unem- | 


ployment censuses of April, 1930, and of January, 1931, for 


each city by classes. 


These figures are taken from a pre- | 


Table 2.—Number of gainful workers and percentage of gainful 


liminary count and are subject to possible correction: 
| 
| 


workers in classes A and B, April, 1930, and January, 1931. 
Number of gainful workers, 1930; per cent of gainful workers in 


class A, persons out of a job able to work and looking for a job; 
class B, persons having jobs but on lay-pff without pay, excluding 
those sick or voluntarily idle: 


Total 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
Minneapclis 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
~ a 2 eee 
San Francisco .. 
Seattle 


for 16 cities 








Class A 
1930 1931 
8.2 20.8 


Class B 
1930 1931 
i 4.3 


Number 
1930 
4,898,183 
113,256 
239,223 
394,898 

89,317 
130,408 
689,566 

42,995 
137,429 
580,865 
211,942 
204,433 
889,837 
278,649 
386,122 
333,588 
175,655 


| 
| 
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pay, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle; Class C—Persons out of a job and unable to work; Class D—Persons having 
| jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability; Class E—Persons out of a job and not looking for work; Class F—Persons 


Population Class A Class B 
Total: 1930 No. Pet. No. Pet. Class C 
April, 1930 ..... 20,638,981 775,566 3.8 138,572 0.7 41,294 
SAHUGKY, 1081 s6 vcveseves 1,930,666 9.4 368,149 18 19,890 
Birmingham: 
1GSO .cccccssees < 259,678 5,623 2.2 1,125 0.4 504 
ML ccaveeGeieeWe: “peewee vive 22,930 8.8 4,940 19 352 
Boston 
1930 ...0. ee 781,188 26,361 34 8.653 1 1,915 
DE... o paki noe, tae Baees 69,682 8.9 18,749 2.4 1,027 
Buffalo ‘i 
BESO ccccccvcces 573,076 19,920 3.5 2,974 0.5 1,451 
TORE kk eee an wales ass eee es 50,724 8.9 23,077 4.0 873 
Chicago: 
TORO  acccsce cose 3,376,438 147,440 44 20,494 0.6 6,766 
OE gic to tevee as Calta pines alin 369,990 11.0 78,749 2.3 3,325 
Cleveland: 
TROD 0s cesewceees 900,429 41,184 4.6 9,051 1.0 2,102 
BOSl. cv cccscsccs i epumceens 99,233 11.0 25,400 2.8 881 
Dayton: 
1930 ccccoccccce 200,982 6,664 3.3 1,108 0.6 447 
TOS) nccicsconsee 17,681 8.8 3,801 1.9 258 
Denver: 
TISO  cccccccvere 287,861 9,331 3.2 1,466 0.5 752 
1981 cece acéeh: boo TERE RR 19,922 6.9 2,498 0.9 174 
Detroit: a 
1930 ..... cannne 1,568,662 76,018 48 15,979 1.0 2,329 
1931 eo. cette suNeweeae 174,527 11.1 49,041 3.1 1,431 
Duluth: 
1930 .ccccccesce 101,463 5,154 5.1 766 0.8 202 
TOR) weneceva sie: ainas 66s 8,130 8.0 1,330 1.3 49 
Houston: 
AO oo scesaescee 292,352 7,350 2.5 1,320 0.5 487 
J: | ae. ack Tana ate 29,163 10.0 2,940 1.0 440 
Los Angeles: 
(err ese 1,238,048 44,480 3.6 6,438 0.5 2,900 
a scasaewa iiss nse a Baeesith 98,130 79 7,974 0.6 1,122 
e 
Minneapolis: 
TOE Scanchanesee 464,356 13,968 3.0 2,432 0.5 991 
OE ccceetabees Atcee nese 35,158 76 3,689 0.8 361 
New Orleans: 
SD 9.690:6:0:5:00'80 458,762 16,616 3.6 3,166 0.7 992 
es eee Sn oan 42,482 9.3 6,274 14 228 
New York City: 
Brooklyn— 
| 1930 2.000 ae 2,560,401 80,621 3.1 13,919 0.5 4,321 
| SORE cc siepeie. paaaae nis 205,192 8.0 35,935 1.4 2,592 
| Bronx— 
| 1930 ..ccoece 1,265,258 42,416 3.4 7,086 0.6 2,225 
. PRR Aaa 97,414 77 12,334 1.0 1,210 
| Manhattan— 
| MMO? goat sa/ainin 1,867,312 79,191 42 10,416 0.6 4,593 
| Ml cn cceseee. exce ees te 168,322 9.0 13,285 0.7 1,811 
Philadelphia: - 
aa eecee 1,050,961 71,156 3.6 13,485 0.7 2,800 
1931 ...0. eee ate eats 212,051 10.9 34,673 1.8 1,737 
Pittsburgh: * ‘ 
1930 ...0. eoceee 669,817 20,307 3.0 5,885 0.9 986 
| 1931 aaeebaes avon enune 60,026 9.0 19,561 2.9 498 
St. Louis: 
900 cscce ses 821,960 28,022 3.4 7,123 0.9 1,639 
i RS Serre oor 77,560 9.4 15,063 1.8 584 
San Francisco: . e 
ER cise ne 634,394 21,448 3.4 3,019 0.5 1,733 
Bt RN od ot sa. gg en TS 41,103 6.5 4,942 0.8 414 
Seattle: 
| 1930 .rccccccece 365,583 12,295 3.4 2,667 . 0.7 1,159 
| semaanee skaneetes 31,246 8.5 3,892 1.1 523 


} 1931 ... 


Estimate af Six M illion Unemployed 


Tabulation in Cities 


_ Made After Special 


| Department of Commerce Finds Slight Improvement in 


Conditions Aftér Survey in January 








{Continued from Page 1.] 





azencies. 


Although the special 


and is therefore not directly representa- | 


tive of conditions in the smaller cities, | 


ing to employment figures collected by the| rural areas and smalier cities as in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and other) jarge cities covered in the census, and also 

| that there has been no migration of un- 
unemployment | employed persons from the smaller towns 
census of January was confined to the | and rural regions to the larger centers of 
larger industrial and commercial centers, | population. If, as has been reported, 
there has been a movement of unemployed 
{ persons to the larger cities, it can be con- 
towns, and rural districts, it is possible, | cluded that the total number of jobless is 
| by using the information obtained in the | somewhat less than the estimated 6,050,- 


April, 1930, census, to make an estimate | 000 for the country as a whole. 


of the probable number of jobless in the | 
entire United States during January. 

In the April, 1930, census of unemploy- 
ment a total of 775,565 persons were re- 
ported as jobless in the 19 cities covered 
in the January census. The January to- 
tal in these same cities was 1,930,666, or 
an increase of 149 per cent. 

Applying the percentage of increase 
found in the 19 cities to the entire num- | 
ber of jobless reported for the United 
States in the April, 1930, census, the num- 
ber of jobless in January, 1931, would be 
149 per cent greater than the total of 
2,429,062 reported in April, or 6,050,000 
persons. This estimate assumes that the 
percentage increase of unemploymen 
since last April has been as great in the | 


|these 19 cities 
| 368,149 


enumerator called. 
chiefly of part-time 


nate number in 


definite period, are 


In addition to this class of unemployed, 
| which is by far the most important and 
significant group, the January census in 
showed that there were 
persons, excluding those sick or 
| voluntarily idle, who reported that they 
|had jobs, but were not working and not 
| receiving pay on the day before the census 
This group consisted | 
and also 
those on furlough or temporary lay-off | 
from their regular jobs. 
this 


workers 


An indetermi- 
group, especially 
|those who had been laid off for an in- 
properly classified 
t | among the unemployed. 
Tabulations showing 





having jobs but voluntarily without pay; Class G—Persons having jobs and drawing pay though not at work (on vacation, etc.). 


Class D Class E Class F Class G 
46,067 18,806 12,905 13,504 
24,811 3,034 2,387 4,241 

941 148 278 258 
515 37 51 115 
2,320 656 432 504 
1,819 95 83 280 
1,176 425 306 305 
529 115 51 53 
7,718 3,323 1,890 2,283 
4,903 647 332 802 
3,066 980 696 854 
1,419 176 143 207 
605 147 110 174 
281 48 18 63 
681 371 223 236 
268 31 80 
4,118 1,284 1,116 1,175 
1,507 207 202 278 
188 80 61 55 
119 1 16 15 
782 216 258 301 
477 59 87 127 
2,858 2,012 1,439 1,202 
1,119 196 235 207 
1,198 439 377 
409 90 62 
1,077 389 309 242 
582 32 60 137 
2,858 1,680 700 869 
2,101 327 180 322 
1,844 756 535 555 
992 123 99 228 
3,32 2,027 1,276 916 
1,420 136 135 163 
3,726 1,384 755 1,184 
3,402 247 206 603 
2,501 428 447 528 
1,387 76 152 173 
2,150 557 497 526 
789 92 33 99 
1,635 711 591 491 
448 110 58 160 
1,299 193 609 448 
325 104 84 


189 


persons in this group who were working 
part time have been completed for the 


three cities of Dayton, Duluth, and Bir-| 


mingham,. These figures indicate that 75 
per cent of the workers 


remainder had been laid off for more 
than a week. If the same conditions pre- 
vail throughout the 19 cities, it would 
indicate that one-fourth of this total of 
368,149. persons, or 92,000, had been out 
of work for more than a week, although 
they considered themselves 
jobs. 

From the data which are now available, 
either from the special census or the 
April enumeration, it is impossible to de- 
termine accurately the total number of 
individuals throughout the entire country 
who should be regarded as unemployed 
because of having been temporarily laid 
off from their regular jobs. But if the 
same proportion of this particular class 
of laid-off workers is to be found in these 
19 cities as was true in the case of 6,- 
050,000 “jobless,” it would appear that an 
additional 250,000 to 300,000 workers in 
the entire United States were not work- 


| ing because of lay-off from their regular 


jobs at the time of the special census. 
When the complete tabulation of the 
unemployment census results is available, 
it should be possible to differentiate be- 
tween the part-time workers included in 
this group, and those who should be 
classified as temporarily unemployed. 
This estimate of the approximate num- 
ber of unemployed in January together 
with the complete enumeration made last 
April make it possible, by using monthly 


;employment figures collected by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics and other of- 


the number of! ficial agencies, to estimate the approxi- 


| principally to retail dealers. 


| exclusive 


in this group| 
were employed part time, and that the 


as having | 
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Ice Refrigerator 
Sales Are Analyzed 





Distribution Data Do Not Ap- 
ply to Mechanically 
Operated Types 


Manufacturers of ice refrigerators sell; 
Of the total 
sales in 1929 amounting to $60,217,000, 42.2 
per cent, or $25,421,000, was made in that 
way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 26.6 per cent, or $16,040,000, to com- 
mercial users, 20.2 per cent, or $12,165,- 
000, to wholesale dealers, 10.2 per cent, or 
$6,145,000, to manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches, and .8 per cent, or $446,000, 
to manufacturers’ own retail branches. 


The total sales made from factories | 





TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Rules Announeed 
On Withdrawal of 
High-proof Spirits 


Regulations Governing Use 
Of Nonbeverage Alcohol 
Made Generally Appli- 
cable to Fruit Spirits 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
withdrawn for such purposes. The appli- 


| cant shall also file consent of surety, Form 


1533, in triplicate, extending the terms of 
his permit bond to cover such withdrawals. 





amounted to $54,072,000. Of this amount | 
24 per cent, $12,999,000, was made through | 
manufacturer’s agents, selling agents, | 
brokers, and commission houses. 

This report covers the sales of the 188 
establishments engaged primarily in the} 
manufacture of refrigerators, ice boxes, | 


| and refrigerator show cases, counters, and | 


cabinets. It does not cover mechanically- | 
operated (electric) and heat-operated re-| 
frigerating equipment or units for com- | 
mercial or household use, nor ice-making | 
machinery for use in ice factories. | 
Statistics relative to the 1929 shipments | 
and deliveries of this industry showing | 
quantity and value for ice refrigerators | 
and cabinets for mechanical refrigerators, | 
of mechanical refrigerating 
equipment, and other facts on this indus- | 
try are contained in the preliminary re- 
port of the Census of Manufactures, 1929, | 
issued Dec. 17, 1930. A copy of that re-| 
port will be furnished free upon request | 


ment of Commerce. | 


Royalty Paid on Dye | 


| 


Called Part of Cost | 


j 
| 


And Liable for Duty 


Judge Brown of Customs 
Court in Two Cases De- 
clares Charge Should Be 


Included in Value | 








New York, March 20.—Appeals for 
reappraisement by the General Dyestuff 
Corporation and Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Co., Inc., involving the question of 
whether certain royalties were part of the 
purchase price of certain imported dyes 
and part of the dutiable valuation of 
these dyes, have just been decided by 
the United States Customs Court in favor 
of the Government. 


Judge Brown wrote two opinions, cov- 
ering these appeals, holding in each that 
the royalties were part of the United 
| States value of the merchandise and af- 
firming the action of the appraiser in re- 
| garding them as such. 
| Merchandise Dutiable 
The merchandise, in the case of the 





| General Dyestuff Corporation, consisted of | 


“Fast Red Salt 3 F L,” dutiable under 
paragraph 28, Tariff Act of 1928. 


It was brought out at the trial that the | 


Chemical Foundation owns the United 
| States Letters Patent No. 1099108 covering 
|@ process for the dyeing of cloth with the 
|use of so-called naphthol dyes or ice 
| colors, which patent expires June 2, 1931. 
| The importers, as agent of the Chemical 
| Foundation, collected from its customers 
|in a separate bill 10 per cent of the basic 
price as a royalty for the prospective use 
of dyes involved, under the terms of said 


66 | Process patent, with 4 per cent for the! 


| duty on such royalty with an agreement 
that in case the duty on such royalty was 

| refunded, it would be returned to the pur- 

| chasey, 

| In summarizing the court’s findings, in 


Unem ployment Ret 


| Three of Regulations 7, 


The supervisor will furnish one copy 
of the application, Form 1404, and accom- 
panying statement to the Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator of the district, in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in para- 
graph (b) of Joint Regulations No. 1, as 
amended, and will make the usual in- 
quiry respecting the fitness of the appli- 
cant, necessity for the permit, plant con- 
struction, method of storage, etc. 

If the application is approved by the 
supervisor, and by the administrator in 
the event that he has indicated his in- 
tention to act jointly, as provided in para- 
graph (c) of Joint Reguiation No. 1, the 
supervisor will, before issuing permit, for- 
ward the application to the Commissioner 
of Industrial Alcohol with a full report 
of his findings and recommendation re- 
specting the amendment of the permit. 








If the appplication is disapproved, the 
supervisor will, without reference to the 
Commissioner, return all copies of the 


| to the Census Bureau.—Issued by Depart-| consents and one copy of the applica- 


tion and accompanying statement to the 
applicant, forward one copy of the ap- 
plication and statement to the Commis- 
sioner, and retain the remaining copies 
in his office. 


Withdrawal Conditions 

The high-proof fruit spirits withdrawn 
in accordance with this regulation must 
have been made in distilleries connected 
with wineries and must have been made 
for use in the fortification of wines, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Part 
and must be of 
not less than 160 degrees proof. A dis- 
tillery warehouse must be established, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regula- 
tions 7 relating to distillery warehouses 
at fruit distilleries, within which to store 
the spirits pending withdrawal, unless the 
spirits are transferred to a concentration 
warehouse immediately after production. 


| The spirits may be withdrawn from ware- 


| house, pursuant to proper permit, for any 

lawful purpose for which alcohol may be 
| used, including denaturation and the tax- 
| free purposes authorized in section 11 of 
| Title III of the National Prohibition Act, 
for delivery to permittees whose basic 
permits authorize the procurement ef wine 
spirits, brandy or alcohol. Withdrawal 
shall be in accordance with the procedure 
prescribed in Regulations 2 and 3 govern- 
ing withdrawal of distilled spirits and al- 
cohol from warehouse. 

Where withdrawal is made pursuant to 
forms 1410-C, 1444, 1450, 1464, and 1465, 
such forms will be properly modified for 
the purpose. Inasmuch as bonds on forms 
1448, 1432-A, and 1462 specify alcohol, 
| consents of surety on such bonds, extend- 
ing their provisions to cover the high- 
proof spirits, must be filed by permittees 
| who have filed such bonds and desire to 
| procure such spirits. 





this case, Judge Brown writes: 
| “As to merchandise assessable under 
| paragraph 28, Tariff Act of 1922 upon the 
| price of it or similar merchandise in the 
United States, known as United States 
| value, the amount of a royalty on a patent 
| for its subsequent use under certain dyeing 
| processes which, for convenience is billed 
| by the seller as agent for the Chemical 
| Foundation to the purchaser at the time 
| of the sale, is properly part of the dutiable 
|customs United States value.” 

| The decision in the Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
& Co., Inc., case is practically identical, 
the merchandise covered therein being 
| described as “Vat Gray 3 B Double Paste.” 





urns by Classes 
y 


| From Census of April, 1930, Announced 


= Number of Able-bodied Persons Seeking Work Reported 


| Then to Be 2 Per Cent of Total Population 


| The Director of the Census announced 
on March 20 the final unemployment re- 
turns by classes for the entire continental 
United States from the census of April, 
1930. The total number of persons in 
Class A (persons out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job) was 2,429,062, 
or 2 per cent of the total population of 
|the United States (122,775,046). Prelim- 
|inary figures previously announced indi- 
| cated a total of 2,508,151 in Class A. 

| The statement follows in full text: 

| The total of Class B (persons having 
jobs but on lay-off without pay, excluding 


| those sick or voluntarily idle) is 758,585, | 


| or less than 1 per cent of the total popula- 
| tion. 


| The percentages of unemployment are | 


| based on the total population rather than 


on the number of gainful workers because | 
| the total population figures are now avail- | 


|}able for all States, while the number of 
|gainful workers is still incomplete. Per- 
| centages based on the number of gainful 
| workers will be made public as soon as the 
| necessary tabulations are completed. Mean- 
while, it may be noted that the number of 
gainful workers is probably not far from 
| 40 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. The percentage in 1920 
was 39.4, varying as between States from 
32 in North Dakota to 48.5 in Nevada. 
The percentage of unemployment re- 


mate trend of unemployment in tne inter- 
vening months. Using this basis and mak- 
ing the necesasry intermediate calcula- 
tions, it would appear that the monthly 
totals of unemployment in the United 


|May, 1930, 2,800,000; June, 2,800,000; July, 
3,200,000; August, 3,500,000; September, 
3,400,000; October, 3,800,000; November, 4,- 
600,000; and December, 4,900,000. 

These monthly estimates do not include 
| sick persons and those voluntarily idle, 
| but they include, in addition to the job- 
less, those on seasonal or temporary lay- 
off. They also include an indeterminate 
group of transitory and casual workers, 
not constant in identity, who are idle be- 
cause of shifting from job to job or in- 
dustry to industry. This group, in nor- 
mally prosperous times, is believed to total 
more than a million persons. 

The results of the special unemploy- 
ment census give definite evidence of the 
proportions of the great task which has 
been before the Nation. The fact that 
the extensive unemployment of the past 
few months has brought forth such effec- 
tive relief activities, keeping distress at a 
minimum, is a demonstration of the suc- 
cess of organized cooperative efforts in 
hundreds of communities throughout the 
entire Nation. To the extent that the 
|need for continued effort on the part of 
these community groups may be called 
for, there is assurance that the problem 
will be met with the same spirit and vigor 
that has characterized community efforts 
thus far during the emergency. 











States were approximately as follows: | 


turns in Class A for the different States 
| range from one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total population in South Dakota and Mis- 
| sissippi to 3.3 per cent in Rhode Island. 
For Class B, the highest percentage is 
found in Rhode Island, and the lowest in 
| South Dakota. The group of persons out 
|of a job, able to work, and looking for 
a job (Class A) would undoubtedly con- 
stitute by far the major part of the total 
; number of unemployed under any defini- 
tion that might reasonably be adopted. 
Many persons in Class B, especially those 
with long periods of idleness, may also be 
considered as unemployed. Returns were 
made on the unemployment schedules for 
several other classes of persons not at work 
on the day preceding the enumeration. 
These additional classes have been defined 
as follows: 
| Class C. Persons out of a job and unable 
| to work. 
| Class D. Persons having jobs, but idle 
}on account of sickness or disability. 
| Class E. Persons out of a job and not 
| looking for work. 
| Class F. Persons having jobs but volun- 
tarily idle, without pay. 
| Class G. Persons having jobs and drawe 
ing pay, though not at work (on vacas 
tion, etc.). 

Technically Unemployed 

Each of these additional classes has a 
definite relation to the unemployment 
| problem, though some of them are com- 
| posed mainly of persons who would not 
}even under the most elastic definition be 
|} considered as unemployed. Class C ine 
}cludes all persons who are reported as 


|idle because sick or otherwise disabled, 
and Class D includes those persons who 
claim to have jobs but are idle because 
|}of sickness or disability. Persons prop- 
| erly reported in Class E, as out of a job 
}and not looking for work, and in Class F, 
as having jobs but voluntarily idle, would 
hardly be considered as “unemployed” in 
| the ordinary meaning of this term. Those 
; reporting themselves as having jobs and 
drawing pay though not at work (Class 

) are obviously not involved in the eco- 
nomic problem of unemployment. 

The returns from the unemployment 
census of April, 1930, are being tabulated 
| by sex, age, color, nativity, and family 
|relationship. Other tabulations include 
the occupation and idustry in which the 
persons reported on the unemployment 
schedule usually worked, the number of 
weeks each had been out of work, and 
| the reasons given for being out of work 
jor for losing the last job. These tabu- 
|lations are being published in a series 
|'of unemployment bulletins, several of 
which are already available. 
| (A table giving the figures by States, 
showing the population of each State 
qnd the percentage of population re- 
turned on the unemployment sched- 
ules in Classes A and B will be printed 
in the issue of March 23.] 
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Policy tor Loan | Government’s Control Over Interstate Commerce Held to. 


Provision for siisiats! 
Cancellation When Loan) 
And Interest Equal Cash, 
Value Held Void | 


FRANKFORT, Ky. 


THe NORTHWESTERN MutvAL Lire INsuR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
v. 
Henry 8. BaARKER’s EXECUTRIX. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from Jefferson Circuit Court. 
SHACKELFORD Miiirr Jr. and NeEVvILL 
Mitten for appellant; Tranve, Doo.an, 
Heim & Heim and Ne son for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court | 
Feb. 24, 1931 

Stantey. C.—The late Héniry 8S. Barker 
had a $5.000 insurance policy with the ap- 
pellant, which became fully paid up Dec. 
31, 1916. On June 8, 1926, he borrowed | 
$3,625 on thé policy and executed a note 
or loan agréement which contained the 
following clause: 

“In case of the nonpayment of any in- 
terest on said loan as above provided, 
itich interest shall be added to and _ be- 
come a part of the principal of said loan 


and shall bear interest at the rate 
aforesaid. Whenever the _ total in- 
debtedness to the said company on 
account of said loan and_ accrued 


interest shall equal or exceed the cash sur- 
render value of said policy, and 31 days 
after notice shall have been mailed to the 
last known address of the insured, and 
of any assignee of said policy, the said 
policy shall, without other action on the 
part of the said company, become void 
and b® déémed surrendered in considera- | 
tion oz, the cancéllation of said loan.” 


Right of Company Contested 


The interest on the loan was not paid 
when duc on June 8, 1927. On Dec. 9, 
1927, the company notified Judge Barker— 
at l-ast the communication was delivered 
at his address—that the loan including 
accru-d interest at that time equaled or 
éxcceded the cash surrender value of the | 
polic:, and unless the loan, or not less 
ther the amount of accrued interest 
should be paid before the expiration of 
31 €e:s, the cash surrender value of the 
would be applied in liquidation of 
th: loan and the policy cancelled. 


No attention seems to have been given 
the matter, perhaps due to the fact that 
th: insured was incapacitated by illness 
to a‘cnd to his affairs, as is stipulated. | 
On Jan. 12, 1928, the company advised | 
tha‘ the cash surrender value of the pol- | 
icy heving boen exhausted, the policy “is| 
now out of foree,” and the loan agree- 
ment was therewith returned. Judge 
Barker died April 23, 1928, and this suit 
was instituted to recover the difference, 
between the indebtedness and the face 
oi the policy, stated to be $951.16. 

Th right of the insurance company to 


Liew 


Justify Federal Act Den 


Obscene or Profane Language 


The provisions of the Federal Radio 
Act denouncing as a crime the use of 
obscene, indecent or profane language 
in a broadcast have been adjudged a 
valid exercise of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce 
under the commerce clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The ruling was 
made by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit, in the case of 
Robert Gordon Duncan v, the United 
States of America. 

The décision included a classifica- 
tion of the language allegediy used in 
the broadcasts which supplied the 
besis for the suit. 

(Publication of the full tert of the 
court's opinion in the case was started 
in the issue of March 20.) 

The opinion concludes as follows: 


And, on the other hand, the district 
attorney asseris in the argument that the 
taking of the name of the Deity in vain 
is profane within the meaning of the 
law. We are staisfied from an examina- 
tion of the indictment that while the 
language used by the appellant is vulgar, 
scurrilous and indecent in the popular 
sense of the term, it is not obscene or in- 
decent within the meaning of those terms 
as uhiversally applicd in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law with reference 
to the use of obscene and indetent lan- 
guage. An elaborate discussion of that 
question we think entirely unnecessary 
because there is no serious disagreement 
in the authorities nor between the parties 
as to the law upon the subject. The 
test is as to whether or not the language 


alleged to be obscene would arouse lewd | 
in the minds of} 


or lascivious thought 
those hearing or reading the publication. 


Decisions Suggesting 


Classification Basis 

As stated by Judge Baker of the United 
States District Court of Indiana in U. S. 
v. Males, 51 Fed. 41: 


“It seems to me that the statute under’ 
| consideration intended to prohibit the dis- 


semination by the mails of printed or 
written matter or pictorial productions 
calculated to excite the animal passions, 
and to corrupt and debauch the mind, 
and not such as are merely coarse, vul- 
gar, or indecent in the popular sense of 


| those terms.” 


In that case he held that language 
used, although coarse, vulgar and inde- 
ceni, wes not within the purview of the 
statute because its tendency was to excite 
anger and condemn and repel rather than 
exeite feelings of an impure, lascivious 
or unchaste character. See, also, 
v. Clark, 42 Fed. 547; Griffin v. U. S., 248 
Fed. 6; Knowles v. U. S., 170 Fed. 409; 
Dysart v. U. S., F. [2d] 765; Krause v. 
U. S&S. 29 F. (2d) 248.) And our own 
more recent decision in Magon y. U.,S., 
248 Fed. 201, where it was said: 


“In construing the word ‘obscene,’ as 


U. 8.| 


canz<] the policy and avoid payment is | used therein, it has been uniformly held 
denicd upon several grounds, to-wit: (1) | that, if the matter complained of were 
The claus? in the loan agreement quoted| of such a nature as would tend fo cor- 
above end under which the company actéd|rupt the morals of those whose minds 
igs void as contrary to public policy of are oven to such influences by arousing 
this S.ate; (2) if not void, the cash sur- or implanting in such minds lewd or 
renécr valué at the time did not or was| lascivious thoughts or desires, it is within 
not snown by competent evidence to ex-| the prohibition of the statute, and that 
césd of equal the debt and interest; and| whether or not it had such tendency was 


(3) the payment of the dividend and the|a question for the jury.” (Citing numer- | 


accompanying Ictter during the 31 days! ous cases to which we refer.) 
interycning between notice of intention; In U. S. v. Davison, 244 Fed. 523, the 
and th? cancellation constituted a waiver | District Court of the Northern District of 
and warranted the insured in believing | New York had under consideration a let- 
the purpose to cancel the policy had been| ter charging the addressee with certain 
rescinded. It was also urged that the|immoral conduct. It is said of this let- 
company should have reinstituted the | ter, “The communication in the instant 
Policy upon the ténder of $75 made -by case is vulgar, abusive, insulting, and 
the insured’s brother in his behalf injone calculated to arouse angry passions 
February, 1928. | and resentment, but not sexual passions 
}or desires.” It was held that the letter 
Clause Held to Be Invalid |was not indecent within the meaning of 

It does not become necessary tO CON- the law. 

sider any of the grounds but the first,| The statements in the indictment, so 
exccpt in arguendo, for on principle and|far as they are involved in the charges 
authoriiy, the clause in the loan agreement | of obscenity and indecency, may be sum- 
uncer which the cancellation of the policy! marizeq as follows: They charge an in- 
was undertaken, must be declared invalid. | giyidual named as a “grafting thief,” a 


Ir is to be said as a general rule, and) 
according to the weight of authority, stip- | 
ulation for the cancellation of paid-up in- | 
susénce policies at the cash surrender | 
value are not against public policy or vio- 
lativ:: of any substantial property right 
oi the insured, and that the insurer has 
the right to cancel the policy for non- 
payment of @ loan under such an agrce- 
mcn!. 6 Couch on Insurance, 5047-5048; 
12 A. L. R. 1145; Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Cc. v. Bancroft, 207 Ala. 617, 28 A. L. R. 
1102. 

But this court has held such a pro-| 
vision void in so far as it permits the 
arbi:rary cancellation of the policy by the 
company upon default in payment of an 
indcbtcdness, and declared that the in-| 
surc’ may not forfeit, cancel or sell the| 
policy but must resort to equity to en-| 
force? its rights; and if the court finds} 
that the real value exceeds the debt, the | 
insured is entitled to receive such excess 
in monéy or in paid-up insurance as he} 


may eélect. Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. 
Twyman, 122 Ky. 513. This case fol- 
lowe¢ and was rested upon New York| 


man who would corrupt school teachers 
by asking them to write letters to the 
Radio Commission; charging this same 


individual as being “slick, thieving, graft- | 


ing, dirty, cowardly,” “a grafting scoun- 
drel,” a “grafting thief,” a “wall-cyod 
scoundrel,” charging the same individual 
with hiding a “yellow vulture mixed up 
in the Bizzell case.” 


Terms Held Not Under 


Statutory Prohibition 

Again the same individual was char- 
acterized as a “doggoned thieving, lying, 
plundering, doggoned corrupt crook, that 


goes out here and rams a Carnation Milk | 


contract through the schools, and has the 
little children of this town a'drinking 
putrid milk.” “Doggone his lousy pic- 
ture. He's not fit for the penitentiary. 
He'd disgracc any penitentiary.” He re- 
fers to another individual as a “sewer 
rat” and returning to the first individual 
he thus characteriizes him, “He is the 
lowest of the low, the vilest of the vile, 
the dirtiest thievin’ grafter that ever dis- 


Life Ins. Co. v. Curry & Bro., 115 Ky. 100,! graced the school board in any country.” 
24 Ky. L. R. 1930, 72 S. W. 736, 61 L. R.| He also calls him a “doggonee old slick 
A. 268, 103 Am. St. Rep. 297, which, in| witted coward,” and a “yellow coward.” 
turn, cited and approved several previous| tie denounces certain newspapers in un- 
domestic opinions. Among the reasons aS-| measured terms. He accuses them of re- 
signed for holding the forfeiture or can-/ ceiving money to withhold publication of 
cellation provision invalid in the Curry news with reference to an attempted rape, 





case, it is said: 
Provision for Forfeiture 

“By the terms of this writing, if the 
loan, or its interest, was not repaid when 
due under the loan agreement, the policy | 
was to be ‘surrendered’ to the insurer ‘at 
the customary cash surrender value then 
a'.owed by said party for the surrender 
of policies of this class.’ That is, pure 
and simple, a provision for the forfeiture 
of the policy upon such terms as the payee 
of the note may require, and at its option. 
Te difference between this and the ordi- 
nary unqualified forfeiture lies alone in| 
the extent of the forfeiture. It operates as 
ar enforced conversion without further 
notice to, or consent of, the borrower, of 
his collateral, if he fails to promptly pay 
the interést upon his debt. 

“The contract of insurance between ap- 
felle1t and Anderson nad been fully exe- 
cuted so far as Anderson was concerned. 
He had paid all that he was required to 
av to bé entitled to receive from appel- 
ant the full sum stipulated to be paid— 
$630—at his death. The $130 was 
borrowed from app-llant since that com- 
pletion of the contract. . 

“The courts have uniformly held in fa- 
vor of the insurer that agreements for 
the forfeiture of the policy when pre- 
miums were not paid when due are valid, 
end their enforccment is upheld. This 
is seid to be because ‘on the prompt pay- 
ment of the premitums depends the mu-| 


tuality of the contract and the ability) a 


of the insufance company to meet its 
Obligations. But both the reason and 
the rule are restricted to the matter of 
premiums alone. Forieitures are disfa- 
yored in law. When they are mere ponal- 
tiés for the nonpayment of borrowed 
money, they are not allowed. They lead 
to, and themselves arc, unconscionabl< 
oppressions of the unfortunate.’ 

True it is that the provisions upon 
whith cahe*llation was attempted in the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


March 20, 1951 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 


Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Harmon E. Cutler of New York City; 
Ambrose Bradley of Waynesburg, Pa.; 
and Terrence F. Cunneen of New York 
City, were admitted to practice. 


No. 745. David Burnet, Comnilssioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. William L. 
Nevin, Executor, etc. Leave granted to file 
brief of Mary B. Warburton and Norman 
McLeod, Administrator, Estate of Elizabeth 
McLeod, as amici curiae, on motion of r. 
Acheson in that behalf, 

No. 54. Cerbice Corporation of America, 
petitioner, v. American Patents Development 
Corporation et al. Motion to defer consid- 
eration of motion by the petitioner for re- 
consideration submitted by Mr. R. F, Stew- 
ard for the respondents. 

No. 17. Original. The State of New Jer- 
sey, complainant, v. The City of New York. 
Report of the special master presented by 


Dean G. 


Mr. Edward K. Campbell and the report 
ordered to be filed. 

No. 368. The Susquehanna Power Com- 
pany, appellant, v. State Tax Commission 


of Maryland. Argument continued by Mr. 
William L. Marbury Jr. and Mr. Robert H. 

} for the appellee, and concluced by 
Mr. William Clarke Mason for the appellant, 

No. 369. The Susquehanna Power Com- 
panyy, appellant, v. State Tax Commission 
of Maryland. Argued by Mr. William Clarke 


Marcon for the appellant, and by Mr. Will- 
jam L. Marbury and Mr. Charlies H. Me- 
Nabb for the appellee. 

No. 384. Standard Oil Company (Indl- 
ana). appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al Argued by Mr. John R. 
Cochran for the appellant. and by ,. 
Assistant to the Attorney General O'Brian 
for the United States and the Interstate 


Commerce Commicrion. and by Mr Louls H, 
| Strasser for the appellee carriers 
Adjourned until arch 23 at 12 o'clock. 


ouncing as Crime Use of 


and of withholding news of a smallpox | 
| epidemic. | 

He refers to another individual as the 
; “lowest dirtiest vilest grave robber 
| the Pacific coast,” and to a number as a 
|“‘bunch of infamous, despicable thieves 
and receivers of stolen goods.” He states 
;that the newspapers look on in silence 
| While a certain individual “looted the 
| School funds and prostituted the school 
teachers of this district.” The same news- | 
| paper is charged with protecting “Sodo- | 
mites and concealing murder, arson and! 
| burglary and waxing rich from the wages | 
|of thieves.’ | 
| It is manifest from the foregoing that | 
the language used, while extremely abusive ! 
|and objectionable, has no tendency to ex- 
cite libidinous thoughis on the part of | 
| the hearers. If the appellant had been 
engaged in a crusade to clean up the city 
ana in furtherance of that crusade had | 
confined himself to truthful statements | 
concerning the wrongdoing of public offi- | 
ciels, it would hardly be claimed that this | 
rough, abusive, vulgar and unscemly | 
language was obscene according to the} 
tes, applied in criminal law. | 

The fact that the appellant's atiack | 
upon public officials grew out of a de- 
sire on his part to further the interests 
of the independent grocery stores does not 
change the characier or efiect of the 
language and it is conceded that in the; 
case at bar the question of whether or 
not the statements made by the appel- | 
lant were true is immaterial. | 

We do not wish to be understood as! 
approving in any degree the language! 
used by the appellant. The question for 
our consideration is whether Congress 
has prohibited the use of such language 
over the radio. We myst conclude that 
the language used is not covered by the 
statuiory prohibition against the use of | 
| Obscene and indecent language. We will | 
now consider whether or not the lan- 
guage is profane. 

In that connection we will examine the | 
following statements: “You're the  in- 
fernal gang that put in and turned the} 
dairy industry over to that damn scoun-.| 





|drel) * * *” {we omit the name}. 
|"You're a fine example, by God, for} 
jthe children of this school district.” 


“He will do anything, there’s hothing 
jin God Almighty’s world that * * * 
| wouldn't do.” And, “Wait until I get) 
|throuzh some of the trouble you're get- | 
| ting an ex-convict to make for me and| 
Tl! put on the mantle of the Lord and | 
;call down the curse of God on you, that’s 
|what I'll do. You infamous harlot, you 
larch criminal, the people should tar ana 
feather you and yours.” €ic. 

| The question of what constitutes pro- 
|fane language has been before the courts 
}for centuries. The subject is usually 
| dealt with as a branch of the common 
|law offense of blasphemy, but in the| 
United States particularly it has been a 
frequent subject of legislation. In the 
Century Dictionary, “profane” is defined 
as follows: “Irreverent toward God or 
|holy things; speaking or spoken, acting 
or acted, in manifest or implied contempt 
of sacred things; blasphemous: as, pro- 
fane language; profane swearing.’ In 
Gaines v. State, 75 Tenn. 410, decided in 
| 1881, the defendant was charged with ut- 
| tering a profane oath in-a public place, 
etc. It was said: 

| “Any words importing an imprecation 
}of divine vengeance or implying divine 
condemnation, so used as to constitute a 
public nuisance, would suffice. Isom v. 
State, September Term, 1880; Holcomb vy. 
Cornish, 8 Conn., 375.” | 





Expressions Found 


To Be Law Violations 


In Stafford v. State, 44 So. 801, 91 Miss. | 
158, in dealing with the following lan- 
guage, “Go to hell, you low down devils,” 
the court said: 

“The language does not violate the stat- 
ute since, upon strict construction, which 
is recvired of the courts, it lacks any ‘im- | 
precation of divine vengeance,’ and does 
}not ‘imply divine condemnation’.” (Cit- 
ing State v. Wiley, 76 Miss. 282.) There 
was simply a rude request or order to go 
to hell, with no necessity to obey, no| 
power to enforce obedience, and no inti- 
mation that the irresistible Power had 
condemned, or was invoked to condemn 
them to go to hell.” 


In a more recent case. City of George- 
town vy. Scurry, 73 S. E, 352, the court 
said: 
| “It is true that profane language is ir- 
| reverent toward God or holy things.” 

In the case of Roberts v. State, the Su- 
preme Court of Gcorgia, in May, 1904 
seemed to be of the opinion that the 
words, “I can whip any damn Groover of 
|the name,” was profane language, but 
rémanded the case for a new trial be- 
cause of erroneous instructions with rela- 
tion to other language contained in the 
indictment. 

In Holcomb v. Cornish, 8 Conn. 374, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
| cut in 1831, defendant was found guilty 
}of the use of profanity in referring to 
|}arother. as a “damned old rascal,” and 
} also using the name of the Deity in that 
connection. The court, spea'ting through 
| Williams, Justice, in answering the con- 
| tention that the language used did not 
constitute profane cursing and swearing, 
| said: 
| “Some of these words, I have no doubt. 
are clearly within the statute. They are 
imprecations of future divine vengeance 
upon the mavistrete. Others may be of 
more coubtful import. It will hardly be 
denicd that they ave profane. * * *” 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi 
Orf v. State, decided in June, 1927, 
So. 202, said: 

“We think the language, “Well, the 
damn thing is done broke up’ (referring 
to Sunday school being held in the 
chureh), implied divine condemnation, 
and was ‘so used as to constitute a nui- 
sance,’” 

In reaching that conclusion the court 
jquoted the definition “damn” given in 
| Webster's Dictionary, as follows: 

“To invoke condemnation; to curse; to 
swear; to invoke condemnation upon; to 
;condemn to eternal punishment in a fu- 
j} ture tvorid; to consign to perdit'on.” 

This court also relied on Stete v. Wiley, 
|76 Misc. 282, 24 So, 194, supra. 


‘Words Found Objectionable 
Under Act of Congress 


o 
| The Supreme Court of Judicature in 
|the State of New Jersey in 1837, in the 
Case 
| Reports 1, sustained a conviction for pro- 
|fane swearing. It was alleged in that 
{ease that the defendant swore 33 pro- 
|fane oaths ‘n the words, “By God,” etc. 
It was held that this was sufficient alle- 








in 
113 





of Johnson v. Earclay, 16 N. J. Law} 


: 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


» 





BANKS—National banks—Powers—Pledge of assets to secure private deposits— 


Implied power— 


A national bank’s pledge of securities to protect a railroad company from loss of 
deposits was void because the power to pledge assets to secure private deposits has 


not been expressly granted to national 
cannot be implied from the grant of “all 


sary to carry on the business of banking, 


to pledge assets to secure public deposits 


banks by the Federal banking laws and 
such incidental powers as shall be neces- 
” or from the grant of the express power 
where the local law requires security from 


a depository, or from the exetcise by national banks of the implied power to borrow 
money and pledge assets as security therefor, since the power to pledge assets to 


secure private deposits is not necessary 


business, and a pledge of assets to secu 


depositors the protection to which they 


to enable banks to carry on a banking 
ire one depositor would take from other 
are entitled under the banking laws and 


would therefore be contrary to the public policy of the Nation, and since Congress, 
by expressly empowcring such banks to pledge assets to secure public deposits, has 


indicated that it was its intent that the 


banks should not have the implied power 


to pledge assets to secure private deposits, especially in view of the construction 
of the statutes by the Comptroller of the Currency so as to exclude su¢h implied 


power. 


Smith, Receiver, etc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rd. Co. et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 


E-2493, March 6, 1931. 





BANKS—National banks—Receivers—Power to disaffirm pledge of assets to se- 


cure private deposits—Estoppel— 


A receiver of a national bank could disaffirm a contract under which assets were 
pledged to secure private deposits and could recover the assets for thé benefit of 
the general depositors, since the pledge was void becayise hot within the powers of 
the bank and because ¢ontrary to publie policy and fraudulent as to the unsecured 
depositors, and the receiver was not estoppéd to deny its validity on the ground 
that deposits were made in reliance theréon. 

Smith, Receiver, etc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rd. Co. et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 


E-2493, March 6, 1931, 





COUNTIES—Finances—Bond issue—Funds for payment of judgment—Floating in- 


debtednhess— 


A bond issue of a Kentucky county for the payment of a judgment against the 
county sustained by the Kentucky Court of Appeals was not invalid tinder the 
limitation of indebtedness provisions of the Kentucky Constitution, since the judg- 


ment, with no county funds available for 
which the county had a right, under the 


its payment, was a floating indebtedness, 
constitution, to fund. 


Elliott, etc., v. Fiscal Court of Pike County et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls, March 10, 1931. 





LIBEL AND SLANDER—Words constituting—Newspaper article—Effect of head- 


lines— 
A newspaper article which expressly 


Stated that a warrant which had been 


issued fot the pastor of a ceftain church charged him with the “possession of 
illegal furs.” read in connection with headlines reading “Warrant for Pastor in 
Fur Thefts,” was not libelous as to the pastor for whom a warrant charging the 
Possession of illegal furs had been issued, on the theory that the pastor was charged 
thereby with the crime of larceny of furs; the headline standing alone was not 
liberous, in that the pastor was not named therein. 

Schoenfeid v. The Milwaukee Journal Co.; Wis. Sup. Ct. 





PROHIBITION—Offenses—Possession—Lanhdlord’s possession of tenant’s liquor for 
purpose of destroying it during offigers’ search of premises— 
A landlord who permitted his tenant to keep intoxicating liquor on thé premises 


and who took possession of the liquor for 


the purpose of destroying it and evading 


seizure during a search of the premises by State officers, and who was apprehended 
by one of the officers with the liquor in his hands, was guilty of unlawful posses- 
sion of the liquor in violation of Washington statutes. 

State of Washingion v. Gohn; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22590, March 4, 1931. 





STATES—Liability of Highway Depariment—Negligent operation of motot vehicle 


“actually engased in the construction or 


repair of” State highway— 


A truck of the South Carolina State Highway Department on which employes 
of the Department were being transported to their place of work on one of the 


State highways at the time of a collision, 


was “actually engaged in the construction 


or repair of” a State highway at the time of the accident, within the meaning of a 
South Carolina statute making the State Highway Department liable for injuries 
or damage to property caused by the negligent operation of a motor vehicle in 


charge of the Department while it “is 
repair of” a State. highway. 


actually engaged in the construction or 


Robinson v. State Highway Department of South Carolina; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 


13082, March 3, 1931. 








STATUTES—Organic Act of Porto Rico—Construction—Pocket veto of bill— 
Presentment of bill to governor within 10 days prior to interim adjournment— 

A bill which was passed by the Legislature of Porto Rico and was presented to 
the governor within 10 days of an interim adjournment, did.not become a law 
by reason of the governor's failure to return the bill unsigned within 10 days after 
it was presented to him, under a provision of the Organic Act of 1917, that “if 
any bill shall not be returned by the governor within 10 days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, 1t shall be a law in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the legislature by adiournment prevents. its return,” 
since the governor could rot be deprived of the full 10-day period. in which to veto 
a bill by the interim adjournment of the legislature. 

Porto Rico Telephone Co. v. People of Porto Rico; C. C. A. 1, No. 2494, Feb. 19, 
1931. ‘ 





TOWNS—Liability for injuries—Statutory notice to town as condition. precedent— 
Waiver by counsel for town— 

Counsel for a town, in an action against it for personal injuries, could not bind 
the town by an agreement in court waiving the plaintiff's noncompliance. with a 
statute requiring a notice to the town as to the time, place and-cause of. the ac- 
cident, as a condition precedent to the right to sue the town, since the waiver of a 
sufficient notice required by the statute went to the root of the plaintiff's right 
of action and was not merely incidental to the proof of an existing right. . 


Brown v. Town of Winthrop; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 2, 1931. 





USURY—Acts_ constituting—Loans—Commission demanded by | lender—Renewal 


note— 


Where the sum named in a note given for a loan exceeded the sum actually 
recéived by the borrower, and the excess represented a commission demanded of 


and paid by the borrower which, when 


added to the interest, aggregated more 


than the interest allowed by law for a loan of the amount actually ‘received, the 


note was tainted with usury; a renewal 
usury, by reason thereof. 


of such note’ was likewise tainted with 


Detweiler v, Forman et al.; ‘Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27527, March 6, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text: in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Loan on 
cancellation when principal and 
money— 


interest equals cash 


policy—Provision of loah agreement for 
value—Validity—Public 


A provision of the loan agreement executed to a life insurance company by tiie 


insured on obtaining a loan on a paid- 


automatically cancel the policy when the 


up policy, empowering the company to 
amount of the loan and accrued interest 


shall have equaled the cash surrénder value. was void, becatisé contrary to public 


policy.—Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 


Barker's ‘executrix.—Ky. Ct. 


Appls.)—5 U. S. Daily, 172, March 21, 1931. 





State Taxation 


MAINE—Inheritance tax—Nonresigéent estates—Property taxabte—Shares of stock 
of domestic corporat ons— 

(By the court)—Shares of stock in a corporation organized and existing by 
virtue of the laws of the State of Maine are within its jurisdiction and there sub- 
ject to an inheritance tax, even though the owner was a nonresident decedent, 








}gation in an information where such lan- 
|guave was alleced to have been used pro- 
fanely. 
these words micht have been used inno- 
cently the court stated: 

“It is sufficient answer to this to say 
|that if the words were so used by the de- 
/fendant, or were spoken by him in 
connection with any other words, in the 


In answer to the contention that | 


|ordinary course of argument, of conver- | 


sation, then Barclay, the informant, has 
}committed perjury, for he \swears that 
| Johnson uttered profane oaths * Pro- 


recess commission to study the subject 


regardless of whether the certificates of stock were at the time of the death in the 
State of the domicile or in this State, and such a tax does not violate any provision 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States——Sate v. 


Firs 
172, March 21, 1931. 


very different things, 
require judicial skill 
one from the oiher.” 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas in 1894, 
in the case of Bodenhamer vy. State, 28 
S. W. 507, 60 Ark. 10, considered the 
sufficiency of an indictment and instruc- 
tion in the prosecution for profane swear- 
ing a cursing. It was held that the 
following instruétion to the jury was 
proper, to-wit: 

“The jury are instructed that, before 


and it does not 
to distinguish the 


they are authorized to find the defendant | 


guilty, they must b-lieve beyond a rea- 
soncble doubt that the defendant did, in 
Baxicr county, and State of Arkans&s, 


within 12 months préceding the indict-| 
To pro-| 


ment, profanely stvear or curse. 
fanely swear would be to irréverently, dis- 
respoetiully, or conterhptuously take the 
name of God in vain.” 
Under these decisions, 
having alleged that the language is pro- 
fane, the defendant having referred to an 


j individual as “damned,” having used the 





expression “By God” irreverently, and hav- 
ing announced his intention to call down 


'the curse of God upon ceriain individ- 


Billboard Investigation 


Sought in New Hempshire | 


Concorb, N. H., March 20. 
The New Hampshire House of Repre- 


sentatives has adopted a resoluticn asking | 


Governor John G. Winant to appoint a 


of licensing. xing and regulating bill- 


boards. 


|fane oaths and rational conversation, are ' report to the 1933 Legislature. 








National Bank of Boston, Administrator. 


the indictment | 


The Commission would make its 


(Me. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—6 U. & Daily, 


fane language within the meaning of that 
term as used in the act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the use of profane language in 
radio broadcasiing. 

Appellant furiher contends that the trial 
judge committed error in proceeding with 
| the trial of the case after appellant had 
filed an affidavit charging prejudice. This 
matter is not properly presented for ouf 
consideration for the reason that the af- 
fidavit and the order striking out the affi- 
davit, although printcd in the transcript, 
are not incorporated in the bill of ex- 
ecptions and not a proper part of the 
record. (Beech v. U. S., 35 F. (24) 837; 
Bassing v. Cady. 208 U. S. 385; Ingram 
v. U. S&S. 5 F. (2d) $40.) 

We have examined the affidavit and 
find that it was filed on the day of 
trial and that the affidavit does not set 


forth any excuse for the failure to present 
same ai the time fixed by law, 10 days 
before the trial, and for that reason was 
insufficient and was properly stricken 
from the record. The allegations of the 
affidavit were also entirely insufficient and 
emounted to little more than a genera! 
allegation that the judge was intimately 
acquainted with people and newspapers 
| who were supporting chain stores and 
| that adpellant was engaged in a cam- 
paign against such chain stores. 


It was therefore alleged upon this basis 
that the judge was prejudiced against the 
defendant. hese allegations are too gen- 
eral to raise the issue of prejudice, but 
|we base our decision upon the ground 
that the affidavit was filed too late and 
|is therefore properly stricken from the 
| record. 
| Judgmént affirmed. 





| uals, was properly convicted of using pro- | 





Maine Sustained in Inheritance Tax 





On Stock of Domestic Corporation 


Fact That Owner Was 


Nonresident Decedent 


And That Certificates Were Not in State 
Said Not to Prevent Levy 





AvcustA, ME. 
STATE or MAINE, BY CLEMENT F.. Rosinson, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


v. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF BosToN, ADMIN- 

|ISTRATOR OF THE Estate oF Epwarpd H. 
HASKELL. 

Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 


Opinion of the Court 


Farrincton, J.—This case comes up on 
report on an agreed statement of facts. 
Edward H. Haskell, a resident of Masse- 
chusetts, died testate Jan. 8, 1924. The 
largest part of the property of the de- 
ceased consisted of shares of stock in the 
Great Northern Paper Company, & cor- 
poration organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Maine. 
the deceased was duly probated in the 
County of Middlesex, Mass., and the 
above-mentioned shares of stock were 
there subjected to an inheritance tax, of 
like character to the inheritance tax in 


$32,190.53, was paid to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts on legacies and dis- 
tributive shares, in greater part made up 
| from the proceeds of said stock. 

Ancillary administration having been 
taken out in the County of Androscoggin 
in this State, an inheritance tax of $62,- 
350.41 was assessed by the Probate Court 
in that county on the property passing by 
the will of the deceased, and an appeal 
was taken by the executor from the as- 
sessment of this tax by the Androscoggin 
County Probate Court on the ground that 
the assessment was unconstitutional, and 
| in violation of Article 4, Section 2, of the 
| Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
|ica and Article 14 of the amendments to 
| the Constitution and that the provisions 
| of Chapter 69, Section 4 of the Revised 
| Statutes of Maine (1916) were not applied 
|in assessing said inheritance tax because 
Edward H. Haskell was not a resident of 
| the State of Maine. 


|Agreement Made After 


Argument on Appeal 


After this case was, on an appeal, 
argued in this court and while there pend- 
ing, the parties thereto made the following 
| agreement: 

“First: That the following decree be 
|ehtered in the Probate Court of Andros- 
coggin County. 

| “*Amended decree. Whereas, the execu- 
|tors of the will of the late Edward H. 
| Haskell have appealed from the decree of 
|this court assessing a gross inheritance 
tax of sixty-two thousand three hundred 
}and thirty dollars and forty-one cents 
| ($62,330.41) and, 

“*Whereas, said appeal was pending be- 
|fore the law court for 
termination, and 

“‘Whereas, the State of Maine, repre- 
| sented by Clement F. Robinson, its Attor- 
}ney General, and the executors repre- 
sented by Franklin Fisher, have arrived 
iat the following agreement, namely: 
That said executors be allowed a credit 
of thirtv-two thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars and fifty-three cents $32,- 
| 190.53) being the amount of the inherit- 
ance taxes paid by these executors to the 
|Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

‘It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and 
decreed that the gross tax as computed 





Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated March 20, 1931 


| Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ratlway Com- 
| pany and Affiliated Companies. Docket 
No. 8349. 


The corporation which had filed the 
petition had not received a deficiency 
notice under section 274(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, and it was not 
the taxpayer. Therefore, no appeal 
was pending at the time of the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
and we do not acquire jurisdiction of 
this proceeding by reason of section 
283(b) of that act. 
| William A. Moorhead, George M. Wright, 
Gadsden Shand, I. M. Mauldin, J. P. 
Matihews. Docket Nos. 25853, 25854, 
26238, 26239, 26250. 

Held, that petitioners’ conteniion in 
regard to section 280 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 is without merit. 

Held, that the Commissioner has 
not sustained the burden of proof 
placed upon him by the Revenue Act 
of 1928, to show that these petitioners 
arc liable as transferees, within the 
meaning of section 280 of the Rev- 
enus Act of 1926, of property of the 
Banna Manufacturing Company. 
| Henri Chovteau. Docket No. 38300. 

Deduction—Loss. Petitioner's uncle's 
will created a trust and named peti- 
tioner and others as the beneficiaries 
thereof. Over a period of years while 
the trust was an active trust the 
property was completely absorbed by 
the payment of encumbrances thereon. 
The trust was terminated in 1924. 
Held, that petitioner did not sustain 
a deductible loss in 1924. 

Income—Judgment for Damages. 
On the basis of the rentals and in- 
come from a building which was the 
only asscot of the corporation whose 
stock he purchesed, the petitioncr de- 
termined the amount he was willing 
to invest. The vendor breached its 
| agreement by renowing certain leases 
|} without petitioncr’s knowledge and 

consent pending negotiations for the 
| purchase and sale. Petitioner sued, 

and recovered in 1925 damages for 
| such breach of contract. Held. that 
| such amount did not constitute tax- 

able income, but was a return of cap- 
| ital invested. 
Id. In 1925 petitioner received in- 
| terest on said judgment from the date 
| judgment was rendered to date of 
payment thereof. Held, that the in- 
| 








terest constituted taxaBle income in 
that vear. 
Corrado & Goliardi, Inc. Docket No. 
41246. 
Sale of stock by corporation to 
stockholders was a bona fide sale. 
Saline Motor Compzny. Docket No 
43025. 
| Capital Expenditure. Petitioner's 


incorporators paid $9,337.07 for the 
tangible assets of a going concern and 
| an additional $5,000 for which they 
acquired a Chevrolet dealer’s con- 
tract, the going business, and the good 
will, if any, which were turned over 
to pstitioner upon its incorporation. 
Held. that the $5,000 was not a de- 
ductible business expense, but a cap- 
ital expenditure. 
Lucie McMillan. Docket No. 45993. 
Held, that a $50,000 contribution 
madc by the petitioner, the widow 
of William Northrup McMillan and 
legatee under his will, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a final settlemnet of 
the estate of William McMillan, the 
father of William Northrup McMil- 


lan, who was a legatee under his 
| father’s will, is not deductible from 
gross income, either as an item of 


expénse or as @ loss. 


The will of | 


Maine, and a tax thereon, amounting to. 


decision and de- 


by the court in its original decree de- 
termining said inheritancé tax to be sixty- 
two thousand three hundred and thirty 
dollars and forty-one cents ($62,330.41), be 
and hereby is reduced by granting to the 
estate of Edward H. Haskell credit for 
inheritance tax paid to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts amounting to thirty- 
two thousand one hundred and ninety 
dollars and fifty-three cents ($32,190.53), 
jleaving a balance of inheritance taxes 
| assessed by the State of Maine of thirty 
| thousand, one hundred and thirty-nine 


|Gollars and eighty-eight cents ($30,- 
| 139.88). a ‘ 
‘B. L. Berman, Judge.’ 
| ‘Feb. 19, 1930. 
“Second: That the Attorney General 


| under the statute would bring an action 
| of debt for the collection of the amount 
;of tax decreed in the amended decree 
of the judge of the probate court of An- 
droscoggin County. 
| “Third: That the executors of the will 
| of Edward H. Haskell would avail them- 
selves of any defense possible in said ac- 
| tion of debt. 
| “Fourth: That an entry should be en- 
tered in the law court— 
“‘Appeal dismissed. Settled below.’ ” 
| In accordance with this agreement the 
| decree as quoted above was duly entered 
;On Feb. 19, 1930, and from that decree 
there has been no appeal and the decree 
has not been modified, reversed, annulled 
| or satisfied. 


| Assessment Claimed to Be 
Excess of State’s Powers 


Following this the Attorney General, 
under the statute, brought an action of 
debt for the collection of the tax against 
the executors of the estate of Edward H. 
Haskell, the writ being dated Apr. 19, 
1930, returnable at the May tetm, 1930. 
j of the Superior Court in Cumberland 
| County. 
| The writ, service of which was ac- 
| cepted by the attorneys for the defend- 
| ant, was duly entered in court with gen- 
|eral appearance on the part of the de- 
| fendant through its attorneys. 
| Under the general issue the defendant 
| also filed a brief statement as follows: 
| “The inheritance tax provided for by 
chapter 69 of the Revised Statutes of 
| Maine and additions thereto and amend- 
;ments thereof is an emcise or duty upon 
| the right or privilege of taking property 
| by will or descent under the law of the 
State of Maine and is assessed on trans- 
{fers from the dead to the living in those 
| cases where it is by virtue of the laws of 
| the State of Maine that the right or privi- 
lege of taking by will or descent at all 
exists. 

“The transfer of the stock in the Great 
Northern Paper Company owned by Ed- 
| ward H. Haskell and transferred by his 
| Will is not so transferred as right or privi- 
| lege of taking by will or descent by virtue 
| of the laws of the State of Maine and 
}it is not by virtue of the laws of this 
| State that the right or privilege of such 
| transfer to the legatees at all exists. The 
; assessment of an inheritance tax on the 
transfer of stock in the Great Northern 
Paper Company owned by Edwerd H., 
| Haskell is wholly beyond the power of the 
State of Maine and an attempt to tax 
| something not within the jurisdiction of 
| the State of Maine contrary to the provi- 
| ao of the Fourteenth Article of the 
Articles in Addition to and in Amendme: 
| ot the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

“An assessment of an inheritance tax 
| by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
amounting to thirty-two thousand one 
hundred and ninety dollars and fifty-three 
cents ($32,190.53) was paid by the execu- 
tors of Edward H. Haskell. As Edward 
| H. Haskell was domiciled in Massachusetts 
the situs of his stock in the Great North- 
ern Paper Company for inheritance tax 
purposes was in Massachusetts. An in- 
heritance tax on the transfer of the stock 
jin the Great Northern Paper Company 
| owned by Edward H. Haskell is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State of Maine and 
constitutes double taxation of intangible 
property contrary to the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Article of the Articles in Ad- 
dition to and Amendment of the Cons 
stitution of the United States of America, 
| “The benefit or privilege conferred by 
| the State of Maine in assisting in the 
transfer of the stock in the Great North- 
ern Paper Company owned by Edward H. 
Haskell is so small compared with the tax 
claimed by the State of Maine that it 
| Clearly results in such flagrant and Palpa- 
| ble inequality between the burden imposed 
and the benefit rgceived as to amount to 
the arbitrary taking of property without 
|compensation, to spoliation under the 
| guise of exerting the taxing power con- 
trary to the provisions of the Fourteenth 
| Article of the Articles in Addition to and 
|Amendment of the Constitution of the 
| United States of America.” 


Probate Court Decree 


Alleged to Be Final 


It was further agreed that substantially 
all of the Great Northern Paper Company's 
property, including its real estate and 
mills, are located within the borders of the 
|€tate of Maine and that, as appears of 
;record in Androscoggin County Probate 
Couvt in these proceedings, all the prop- 
erty of the defendant testator wiih re- 
spect to which the decree sued on was 
; hkased consisted of shares of stock in the 
Great lworthern Paper Company. 
| On the facts and pleadings as given 
j above the case has come to this court for 


| determination as to the liability of the de- 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Utah I egislature Votes 
Bi-partisan Tax Body 


Commission Created to Handle 
Various State Levies 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, March 20, 


Under the terms of the bill (8. 118), 
nassed by the Utah Lewislature, creating 
a new Utah Tax Commission, representa- 
tion must be given to more than one po- 
litical party. “Of the members first ap- 
vointed,” the bill provides, “two, who snall 
belong to different political parties, shall 
hold office untit-eMarch 31, 1933, and two 
shall hold office until March 31, 1935.” 

The new commission will administer 
the tax on metallifevous mines, railreads 
and other public utilities. The bill also 
provides certain changes in the law un- 
der which such corporations are assessed, 

The Commission will also administer 
the franchise tax on the net income of 
banks and corporations, and the new 
personal income tax law. 

The rates under the personal income 
tax bill (S. 113) are graduated from 1 to 
4 per cent, an offset not exceeding one- 
third of the tax being allowed for prop- 
erty taxes. The first taxablé year is 1931 
and thé first report must be submitted on 
or before March 15, 1932. 


+ 
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Ruling Denies Insurer Right 
To Cancel Policy Due to Loan 


County Premium 
On Compensation 


Legal in Alabama ” 


Authorized to Carry Insur-| 
ance on Employes, Attor- 
ney General Notifies In- 
= Probate Judge | notice upon default in payment of in- 

| terest, and to pay the insured the dif- 


. 'A.. March 20,| ference between the value of the policy 
Counties ene eee be author- | #nd the amount of the debt as the com-| 


; .. | pany might calculate them. Here the 
ized to pay workmef’s compensation 1N-|company undertakes to satisfy the 
surance premiums on employes, it is held | debt upon notice by paying itself 

‘ ; » the Attorney through the appropriation of the col- 
in an eee rendered by at Probate | lateral—an arbitrary disposition even 
General's Office, at the request 0 though it be ‘merely offsetting the debt 
Judge George B. McDonald of Coosa by what it considers to be its obligation 
County. The probate judge in his letter to the debtor or the value of the property 
of inquiry to the Attorney General said 
that during the past year an insurance 


in its hands. 

The appellant would distinguish the 
agency in Alexander City wrote for the Curry case because the stipulation was 
Coosa County Commissioners a compen~ that the cash surrender value was the 
sation policy covering the work of road | value then allowed by the company and 
employes. He said the State Auditor has 
advised him that there is noJaw under 


was not the surrender value based upon 

, , recognized actuarial or mortality figures, | 
which the county can pay this premium, 
and wanted to know whether # can 


which theory of computation was ap- 
proved in the Twyman case, and which 
legally be paid. ' 
In reply, the opinion refers to section 


basis it says obtains here. This loan 

agreement is silent as to how the cash 
7543 of the code which provides that any | surrender value is to be calculated. So 
employer who regularly employs less than too is the policy. 
16 employes in any one business or any The evidence of the actuary was that 
county, city, town, village or school dis- there is no uniformity among life insur- 
trict. may “accept the provisions of ar- ance companies as to the formula used 
ticles one and two of the particular chap- in establishing ‘surrender values, each 
ter in which this code section is found, company determining its own policy in 
by filing written notice with the probate | this regard in so far as to what sum 
judge of each county in which the em-/it shall pay in excess of the minimum 
ployer is located or doing business, such | required by statutory law, and the tables 
notice to be recorded by the probate and methods of calculations are not pub- 
judge and copies posted at the places of 
business of the employer. Authority 1s 


licly distributed. We can see no. dis- 
tinction, therefore, between the terms of 
given to withdraw the acceptance by the this contract and the contracts in the! 
giving of like notice of withdrawal. 
Minutes of the commissioners court 


Curry and Twyman cases as to the ar- 
must show the filing of the required no- 


bitrary nature of the basis of cancellation. 

As stated in the Curry case, there is no 
tice priot to issuance of the policy, and 
that it has not been withdrawn, 1 1s 


perceivable reason why an insurance com- 
held, in order to exercise the right or 


pany in lending its money is or can be 
option of the county to insure its lia- 


in a different position from any other 
lender of money had the policy been as- 
oe soars insurance, un-| Signed to stich other as collateral se- 
| a Mong oe es aes filed and curity and a default in payment of in- 
ad rd Geen withdrawn, and the option terest had occurred; and further— 
exercised in insuring th® county's liability 
under the conditions the law lays down, 


“If it loans money on its policies held 

by its policyholders, its rights as lender 
the premium on the policy is a valid 
claim against the county, it is ruled in 


are exactly what they would be if, in- 
stead of the,policies, the borrower pledged 
the opinion. 


stocks, bonds, or policies in other com- 
-—- panies, or gave a chattel or real estate 
Case Against Boulder Dam 
Argued by Mr. Greenwood 


mortgage to secure the loan. There is 
nothing in appellant’s business, or charter 
rights, so far as we are advised, which 
entitles it to privileges when loaning its 
money not enjoyed generally by banks, 
In reporting the arguments before the trust companies, and other corporations 
Supreme Court of the United States with and individuals.” 

regard to the original action brought by 

the State of Arizona to enjoin the prose- 

cution of the Boulder Canyon project, it 

was incorrectly stated in the issue of 

March 11 that the Attorney General of 

New Mexico, E. K. Neumann, presented 
the closing argument in support of the 
motion to dismiss the complaint. The 
closing argument was presented by the 
Attorney General of Wyoming, James A. 
Greenwood 








| 
| 
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ovision in Agreement Pe;mitting Automatic Ending of 
* Obligation When Loan and Interest Equal Cash 
Surrender Value Is Held Invalid 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


two foregoing cases were more onerous pawns is proscribed by the common law 
and arbitrary than the instant one. Their} as emphatically as arc similar agreements 
effect was to permit a forfeiture without|in mortgages of real estate. Wherefore, 
|whether the contract in this case be 
deemed a pledge or a mortgage, the same 
rules of law apply to it, and produce the 
same effect. The same contract which 
made the slave a pledge for money 
borrowed, | did not proprio  vigore, | 
make her the absolute property of 
the pawnee or mortgagee. If it were ab | 
origine, a pledge or mortgage, it. con-| 
tinued to be so; and whatever may have 
been the actual intentions of the parties, 
the deduction of law from the fact of 
loan and of security, is that the contract 
was not a sale, but a pledge or mortgage 
only.” 

See also Jones on Pledges, section 553. | 
Annotations, 24 A. L. R. 822. 

The pledge or niortgage of the insured’s 
property rights in the insurance policy 
can not be transmuted into their sale 
simply by precipitation by the lender upon 
default in payment of the debt. He must 
come into court and have his and the} 
borrower's respective rights determined 
and established. He may not sit in judg-| 
ment in his own case. 

Let us see the injustice and hardships 
which may have resulted from the arbi- | 
trary cancellation. As suggested, the in- 
sured had executed his part of the con- 
tract of insurance by paying all that was 
required of him, to wit, 20 annual pre- 
miums; and the liability of the com-| 
pany for the full sum of $5,000 had} 
become irrevocably fixed, for death is 
certain, The table of cash surrender 
values contained in the policy § did 
not extend beyond 20 years, but it pro- 
vided: “Values at other periods than those 
mentioned in the table will be allowed on} 
the same basis and will be stated upon re- 
quest.” 


Computations of Surrender 


Value Different 


The beneficiary by a calculation which 
she construes to be upon the same basis | 
says the surrender value was a certain 
sum which exceeded the debt; the com- 
pany’s actuary reached a different result 
and made the value slightly less than the 
debt. He testified that the calculation is 
very intricate, and that each company | 
has its own tables and methods. Who} 
shall say which is correct, the beneficiary | 
or the company or a court of equity? 

Again: The company calculates the sur- 
render value in monthly rests, and uses} 
that of Jan. 1, 1928, although counting in- 
terest to Jan. 12. Who shall say that! 
that is proper? The provision is that/| 
when the debt and “accrued interest’ 
equals the value. The beneficiary Says | 
that means interest accrued at the next 
interest-paying date, June 8, 1928, while 
the company construed it as “accruing in- 
terest” and calculated it to an intermediate 
day, Dec. 12, 1927. Who shall determine 
the proper construction? 

There is_ still another important 
and formidable question raised 
by the appellee: During the running of 
the 31-day notice period on Dec. 29, 1927, 
the company sent the insured a dividend 
check for $57.35. Should that have been 
considered in ascertaining the value of | 
the policy and added to it, or have been 
credited on the debt? 

The foregoing queries are suggested 
from the facts appearing in the record 
and by argument of appellee's counsel 
that if the stipulation as to cancellation | 
should be held binding, it was ineffective 
because the cash surrender value and the 
debt were not in fact equal on the date 
|of cancellation, and the value was greater 
than the accrued indebtedness. 

There is yet another factor which might 
be taken into consideration, viz: The in-| 
choate protection already purchased by the) 
insured. As a practical matter the policy | 
was worth its face value and this intangi- 
ble right was worth nearly $1,000 more} 
than the debt, for the insured was then 
too ill to attend to his affairs and died 





| 








Redemption Righis 
Provided by Staiute 
Unquestionably a life insurance policy 

a chose in action may be assigned to 
subject of course to the limita- 
the contract of insurance or the 
statutes or public policy. It may be 
pledged by delivery. Jones on Pledges, 
section 145; Embry’s Admr. v. Harris, 107 
Ky. 61, 52 S. W. 958. Here the loan 
agreement and delivery of the _ policy 
effected an assignment to secure a 
debt and undertook to give to the 
creditor and pledgee the power to de- 
stroy the debtor’s rights in the insurance 
contract—an executed one so far as he 
was concerned—according to its own wish 
and calculations. The effect was to stip- 
nuiate that if the debt was not paid on 
the day the creditor deemed his security 
exhausted, that security became its own 
absoluie property. 

The ancient or common law doctrine 
of foreclosure or forfeiture has long ago 
been abolished by statute in this State. 
Civil Code, section 375; Insurance Com- 
pany of North America v. Cheatham, 221 
Ky. 668, 299 S. W. 545. This law 
which invalidates stipulations for for- 
feiture proceeds from equitable principles 
with the object of preventing -oppression 
and to the end that the creditor may 
not make an unconscionable bargain with 


as 





tions of 


Hail Insurance Measure 
Is Vetoed in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dak., March 20. 

A bill (H. 307) to place the State Hail 

@insurance Department under the provi- 
sions of the State budget law and to re- 
quire the Legislature to make biennial ap- 
propriations for the operating expenses of 
the Department has been vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Gcorge F. Shafer. 

The Governor oppos¢d the measure be- 
cause the Hail Insurance Department is 
not supported from the State treasury OF | 
by general taxation, but from hail in-| 
surance premiums. Operating expenses of 

the Department fluctuate from year to 

year, he said in his veto message. Enact- 
ment of the bill would inconvenience the 

Department, he declared. 


® 


eee ee z one in a circumstances. Says in about three months after the attempt 

5 * . Jones on Pledges, section 145: at cancellation. 
Agents License Bill “The right of redemption attaches toe Merely Pavit 
every pledge. This right is a part of om pany erely Paying | 


Favored 


the contract whether it be express or im- 
plied; and the parties can make fo valid 
agreement that there shall be no ro- 
demption after default. “Once a mort- 
gage, always a mortgage’ is one of the 
most important maxims in the law of 
mortgages. With a change of terms it is 
equally applicable in the law of pledges.” 


Contracted Obligation 

We do not pass upon the merits of the 
suggestions, but submit them as indicative 
of the need of a judicial determination of 
the rights of the parties under such cir- 
cumstances. | 

It may be well to add that we have 
not been concerned with what distinction, | 
|if any, is to be made where the policy 
of insurance may lapse through nonpay- 
ment of premiums or where the contract 
has not been fully executed by the in- 
sured and lisbility of the insurer definitely | 
and certainly fixed. 

To sustain the contentions of the ap- 
pellant in this case would result in the 
loss to the beneficiary of the protection 
for which the company received compen- 
sation long ago. To sustain the conten- 
tions of the appellee works no injustice, 
for the company bound itself to pay the 
beneficiary $5,000 upon the death of the 
insured provided he kept his part of the 
bargain; and he did so. 

Whatever may be the atfitude and con- 
clusions of other courts, we see no reason 
to depart from the rule already estab- 


In New York 


Senate Given Plan Conforming 
With Assembly Measure 
Aupany, N. Y., March 20. 


The bill (S. Int. 760) to require exami- 
nation of applicants for licenses to act 
as insurance agents has been reported by 
the Senate Insurance Committee with) 
amendments to conform to the Assembly 
pill (A. Int. 192). The latter has been 
advanced to third reading in the Assembly 
and has been engrossed for final passage, 
but will be amended to change the ef- 
fective date of the act from Jan. 1, 1932, 
to July 1, 1932. 

The Senate Committee also reported the 
bill (A. Int. 1542, Pr. 2038) relative to the 
contents of insurance advertisements. 

The Cohen bill (A. Int. 1333, Pr. 1855) 
which has passed the Assembly and is now 
before the Senate Insurance Committee 
has not been reported. 


Hardships From Arbitrary 


Cancellation Discussed 


We may repzat the declaration of 
ecuitable principles by Chief Justice Rob- 
erison 100 years ago in Hart v. Burton, 
7 J. J. Mar. 322. To secure the payment 
of a loan Burton pledged by delivery a 
Negro girl. Said the opinion: 

“It is not material whether this be a 
mortgage or a pawn. The right of re- 
demption attaches equally to both, and it 
is as difficult to transmuite the one as 
the other into a sale, by the operation of 
the original contract. eThough anciently 
at Rome, the creditor and debtor 
permitted, by the lex commissoria, to make 
an agreement at the date of the pledge, 


were 


This measure would amend section 109 whereby it would, on a prescribed con- | lished in this jurisdiction—a rule, it may 

” Yof the insurance law by requiring cover-|tingency, become the absolute property be observed as a matter of interest, in 
age against liability for loss ol sevrices of the pawnee; such a power was not! which the insured, Judge Barker, partici- 

as well as damages for personai injuries |indulged, even at Rome, since the days | pated in establishing as a member of this 


of Constantine, who abolished the law by 
which it had been sanctioned. Every ar- 
gument for preventing redemption of | 


court when the Curry and Twyman cases 
were decided. 
Judgment affirmed. | 


and death in automobile liability policies. 


Utah Law to License 
Brokers Is Enacted 


Another Bill Signed Which 
Fixes Contingent Liability 


Sart LAKe Crry, Utan, March 20. 

Bills (H. 63 and 64) to require the licens- 
ing of resident and nonresident insurance 
brokers and insurance adjusters have been 
signed by Governor George H. Dern. 

Another new insurance law ‘S. 20) fixes 
the contingent liability of members of 
mutual insurance companies. A fourth 
measure approved by Governor Dern ‘(H. 
62) provides that suicide shall not be a 
defense against payment of insurance 
policies after the first year, except in case 
of accident policie§ and extra benefits for 
accidental death under life policies. 

A bill (S. 28) defining arson and provid- 
ing punishment for conviction was passed 
by both branches of the Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Dern has referred it to the Attorney 
General. 

Among the insurance measures which 
failed were the following: 

H. 29, giving courts or juries the right 
to add 10 per cerit to insurance claims for 
vexatious refusal of payment on part of 
insurer; H. 90, similar in purpose; H. 95, 
defining and authorizing the writing of 
group life insurance, and H. 99, relating 
to revocation of insurance agents’ licenses. 


Legality of Tennessee Tax on Buses 
In Interstate Commerce Challenged 





| 
Act Contested Before Supreme Court on Ground That It' 
Purports to Be General Income Measure 


The Tennesse tax on motor buses en- 
gaged in interstate commerce was as-! 
sailed as unconstitutional before thé Su- 
preme Court of the United States, March 

. by counsel for the Interstate Transit, 
ne., in its case against Dick Lindsey, 
No. 358. The case came before the Fed- 
eral tribunal upon appeal from the de- | 
cision of the Tennesse Supreme Court 
sustaining’ the tax. 

“The challenged tax is levied under a 
revenue measure of the State of Ten- 
nessee (section 4, chapter 89, Acts of | 
Tenn. 1927), which provides for taxation 
of interstate motor buses upon the basis 
of carrying capacity. 

J. Carlton Loser, attacking the statute 
for the Interstate Transit, Inc., pointed 
out that the caption of the act which 
provides for the tax is designated as a 
measure “to provide for general income.” 

Bills to require the licensing of motor| He noted that the proceeds of the tax 
vehicle operators and to require certifi-| are paid into the general fund of the 


cates of title for motor vehicles also failed | State rather than into a particular fund 
to pass. for road construction, maintenance or 


regulation. No réference is made in the 
act as to the use of the funds secured 
by the tax. 


The tax, Mr. Loser contended, is levied 
|aS a revenue measure, though the State 
Supréme Court sustained it as a reason- 
able charge against interstate bussés for 
| the use of the State highways. 


Relying on the case of Sprout v. South 
Bend, 277 U. 8S. 163, and in answer to 
questions of Mr. Justice Brandeis who 
wrote the opinion in that case, it was 
pointed out that the tax was not in lieu 
of a property tax but was a burden upon 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Loser asserted that the State Su- 
preme Court had failed to distinguish be- 
tween taxing power and police power, ad- 
mitting that taxation under the police 
power for a proper purpose and in a 
reasonable amount would not be invalid. 
He denied the power to tax interstate 
commerce. 

Even as a police measure, he said, the 
tax must bear some reasonable relation 
to the amount of the use of the high- 
ways so as to avoid unréasdénablenéss. 

In rebuttal for the taxpayer, Thomas L. 


| 

















| property within the State bears to 


| without 


| the 


Case Is Argued | 


In Supreme Court 





Constitutionality of Law in 
North Carolina Making} 
Assessments on Incomes | 
Is Questioned 


The North Carolina income tax law} 
applied to corporations carrying on busi- | 
ness both within and outside of the State | 
was assailed as unconstitutional before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 18, by Louis H. Porter in argu- 
ment on the case of Hans Rees’ Sons, 
Inc., v. Maxéll, ex rél., North Carolina, 
No. 334 


Dennis G. Brummitt, Attorney General 
of North Carolina, appeared in defense 
of the statute, contending that it should 
not be declared unconstitutional unless 
it operated unjustly generally. 


The tax law provides that corporations 


| doing business within the State shall pay 


a tax, upon the proportion of its net in- 
come which the corporation’s tangible 
its 
total tangible property. 

According to the briefs the Hans Rees’ | 
Sons corporation, leather tanners and/ 
dealers, have a tannery in North Caro- 
lina, but its principal sales and adminis- 
trative offices are located in New York. 
Mr. Porter pointed out that under the | 
operation of the statute 80 per cent of | 
the corporation’s gross income was sub- 
jected to the North Carolina tax, while 
as a matter of fact only 17 per cent of | 
the income actually has its source within 
the State. 

Tax Paid Under Protest | 

The tax in question was paid under 
protest, he pointed out, and before the 
courts evidence was offered to show that 
only 17 per cent of the income resulted 
from North Carolina operations. The | 
evidence was struck out on motion of | 
the State, and the Supreme Court of | 
the State sustained such action. The 
evidence pertained to the character of the | 


| business carried on and an analysis of | 


the company’s accounts showing the | 
amount produced by the manufacturing | 
plant in the State. | 


Mr. Porter explained to the court that | 
the corporation's income was divided into | 
three phases; that acquired by manufac- | 
turing, that by buying operations and that 
secured through retail selling. Buying 
and selling was carried on outside of the 
State and amounted to the largest per- | 
centage of profits. 


Computation of Buying Profits 


Mr. Porter agreed with Mr. Justice 
Brandeis that the buying operations would 
ordinarily appear as manufacturing 
profits, but, upon the question of Mr. 
Justice Stone, he told the court that the 
buying pofits were arrived at by com- 
puting the average prices paid by the 
buying forces of the corporation against 
the average prevailing prices during the 
year. 

Mr. Justice Roberts suggested that the 
“buying profit would be reflected in the 
operation of the tannery.” 

“It would depend,” responded Mr. 
Porter, “on the buying capacity and abil- 
ity to purchase.” 

“And that astuteness you say 
in New York,” said the Justice. 

Mr. Porter also noted that the law con- 
sidered, in its computation of tangible 
property within the State, certain bark 
lands which produced no income as well 
as considering the income of investments 
which bore no relation to the property 
within the State. 

Limit of Tax Argued 

He declared that the State cannot tax 
all of a corporation's income for so to do 
would permit every State to tax until there 
was no income left. There must be a 
limit, he said, and that limit is defined 
by the amount of income having its 
source within the taxing State. 

The application of the statute before 
the court, he contended, would rarely re- 
sult fairly; if it does it is fortuitous and 
causal relation to the result. 

Mr. Porter admitted that on its face 
the statute was valid but declared that 
in its application in this case it was un- 
constitutional in tax 80 per cent of the 
gross income when only 17 per cent was 
produced from work carried on in the 
State. 

Attorney General Brummitt, tracing the 
system of taxation in North Carolina, 
pointed out that the State did not tax 
corporate excess. This tax, he declared, 
was a tax on the net income of property 
as distinguished from the income of in- 
dividuals. 


Unity Rule Held Applicable 

He contended that the business of Hans 
Rees’ Sons, Inc., was not separable but 
was subject to the application of the 
unity rule. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis asked Mr. Brum- 
mitt: “Suppose the evidence supported 
taxpayer's contention that three- | 
fourths of its profits were mgde in the 
retail business, what would you say as 
to the application of your rule?” 


“If that were the usual, normal re- 
sult,” he replied, “I should say that the 
statute should not stand. If it is the ex- 
ceptional case I say that it should stand.” 


He submitted that the statute ought 
not to be declared unconstitutional if it 
worked somewhat of an injustice in a} 
particular case, pointing out that there 
is hardly any other way in which the 
State could allocate the income tax. 

Mr. Brummitt also interpreted the ac- |} 
tion of the State Supreme Court, in ap-| 
proving the rejection of evidence to show 
that the amount of tax was in excess 
of the percentage actually produced, as 
being taken on the theory that the evi- 
dence in itself had been concluded to be 
insufficient. 


| 


is located 


Tallentire, submitted that the basis of | 
carrying capacity was not a reasonable 
measure upon which the tax should be} 
based. He suggested that many buses of 
40-person capacity were lighter and less 
destructive to highways than buses of 29- 
person capacity. 
For Mr. Lindsey, 


who is the county 


|clerk of Davidson County chargéd with 
| the collection of the tax, Wm. F. Barry 


Jr. submitted that the State Supreme 
Court had properiy sustained the tax. 

He pointed out the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8S. 610, where 
the court held that some of the tax ac- 
quired was “used for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Commission in the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of the act; and 
some for other purposes. This, if true, is 
immaterial.” 

Mr. Barry contended that if a substan- 
tial part of the tax was used for hirh- 
way purposes it should be sustained. He 
then pointed out that the State in the 
past few years of extensive highway con- 
struction has expended approximately 
$100,000,000. About half of this sum has 
been taken from the general fund and 
the taxes paid under the law in question 
go to make up the deficit occasioned by 
bond issues for this purpose. 


é 


Trans 


Publication of ercerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 2 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, Economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of March 18, continued in 
the issues of March 19 and 20, and 
proceeds as follows: 


By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. What can you tell us about the 
steam plants of the New England Power 
Association System? 

A. Unlike the hydro plants, not more 
than one of the steam stations included 
in the system can be considered as pur- 
posely built to meet system needs. At 
the present time the station at Uxbridge, 
Mass., is kept ready to start upon short 
notice, but has been classed as a standby 
plant for the past three years. 

At present. the plant contains one Gen- 
eral Electric 10,000 kilowatts and one 
Westinghouse 5,400 kilowatts steam turbo 
generators, with jet condensers. It gen- 
erated 193,500 kilowatt hours in 1929, and 
3,800 kilowatt hours in 1930. 

In connection with this is 


station a 


| rather extensive 13 kilowatt and 2,300 volt 


substation. Two 66 kilowatt circuits from 
Millbury on their way to Providence, R. L., 
feed this substation. 

All the other steam-electric stations now 
a part of the New England Power Sys- 
tem were the sources of power of the es- 
tablished local electric companies acquired 
from time to time, principally within the 
past four or five years, by the New Eng- 
land Power Association. By far the largest 
and most economical station is that of 
the Narragansett Electric 
known as South Street, Providence. 


Chemical Laboratory 


Is Maintained at Plant 


There is a good sized chemical labora- 
tory at the plant, Where fuel, ash, combus- 
tion gases and feed water analyses are 
made. This laboratory serves also as a 
testing laboratory for fuels, water, oil and 
other materials and supplies used by the 
sudsidiary companies of the association. 
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Corporation Tax Steam Plants o f Northeast Utility 
Described at Power Hearing 


cript of Testimony at Trade Commission Inquiry 
Relates to Acquiring of Units by New England 
Power Association 
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some interchange of current with the 60- 
cycle system of the Narragansett Com-| 
pany. | 

The South Street Station is a source of | 
power for interstate delivery in the three | 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and | 
Connecticut. 

At Fall River, Mass., is a generating sta- 
tion, oil fired, in a brick building on the| 
water front. It has two 4,000 kilowatt and | 
one 6,250 kilowatt steam turbines. It is) 
considered wholly as a reserve plant, non- | 
operating unless a_ serious emergency | 
arises. By ownership of the Fall River 
Electric Light Company, the New England | 
Power Association controls nearly a one- | 
third interest—I think 37 per cent—in the | 
Montaup Electric Company. In 1929, the 
Fall River Electric Company obtained 
from this Montaup sttaion 100,826,720 kilo- 





‘watt hours at-an average cost of $0.00519, 


or a little over one-half cent. This does 
not include interest on the investment, but 
covers opcrating expenses, taxes, ctc. 


Generating Station 


At Fall River, Mass. 


This plant being a real base load plant, 
operates at a high load factor—in 1929 
about 66 per cent. 

Three double circuit 66 K. V. steel tower 
lines leave the substation, one leading to} 
Brockton (Mass.) Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, one to Fall River Elec- 
tric Company, and one to Blackstone Val- 
ley Gas Electric Company operating in 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket, R. I., and vi- 
cinity. 

At the Lawrence Gas and Electric Com- | 
pany's electric generating station there 
are both hydro and steam-electric gen- 
The station is alongside a 
power canal owned by a_ nonaffiliated 
Canal Company, which sells water rights 
to various mills. In 1929, the hydro units 
generated 958,410 kilowatt hours out of 
a total generated and purchased by the 
Lawrence Gas and Electric Company of 
39,794,039 kilwatt hours. 

This plant being of low pressure, small 
unit type, with fuel delivered by rail, is 
naturally out of date, but it constitutes 
a reliable reserve station good for about 
12,000 kilowatts in a short time emer- 


Approximately 300 men are employed to gency. 


operate this 120,000 kilowatt capacity 
station with its seven turbo generators. 
Being on the harbor front, it has the 
cheapest fuel that can be obtained in New 
England. Coal of late has been about 


$4.50 a short ton delivered, while oil is 


| procurable at about 85 cents a barrel. Coal 


is medium volatile high test value from 
West Virginia mines. 

While its average economy of 20,000 
B. T. U. per kilowatt-hour of output is 
much below that of many recently built 
stations, such as the 1,400 pounds pres- 
sure station of #he Boston Edison Com- 
pany or the Mercury boiler station of 
the Hartford Electric Light Company, or 
some of the newest stations of the Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Company, it never- 
theless is to be ranked as a fairly eco- 
nomical source of steam power for the 
association system and is the base load 
steam plant. During 1930, it generated a 
total of 503,278,000 kilowatt-hours and in 
1929, 573,759,000 kilowatt-hours, giving a 
capacity output factor of about 50 per 
cent. 

At Manchester Street, Providence, is a 
35,000 kilowatt capacity steam plant gen- 
erating at 25 cycles primarily for the use 
of the United Electric Railways Company, 
a subsidiary of the association. A _ fre- 
quency change of about 15,000 kilowatt 
capacity in that station makes possible 


Compensation for City Park 
Worker Fixed in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 20. 


An employe working for a municipality 
in constructing a street or sidewalk within 
a park owned and operated by the munici- 
pality is engaged in “hazardous employ- 
ment” under the workmen's compensation 
act, the Oklahoma Supreme Court held’ re- 
cently in the case of City of Oklahoma 
City v. State Industrial Commission et al 

The city had contended that through its 
Park Department it was engaged in a gov- 
ernmental function and not acting in its 
proprietary capacity for pecuniary gain 


\ 


for this reason not being liable to the em. | 


ploye for his injury. The court held 
however, that the work was that of “con- 


struction” which is covered under the act | 
The court further ruled that inasmuch | House of Representatives, by a vote of 
as the employe had lost 25 per cent of the |8 to 4, has recommended the passage of 


use of one eye and 20’per cent of the other,| an old age pension law for Ohio. 


he is entitled to compensation for 22's pr 
cent of the loss of two eyes. The In- 


The Lowell, Mass., Electric Company | 
owns and operates a sieam electric sta- 
tion located on the Concord River just 


above its confluence with the Merrimac 
River. Coal is delivered by railroad. It 
contains two General Electric horizontal 
turbo generators of 12,500-kilowatt ca- 
pacity each. 

At Wortester, Mass., is a steam electric 
Station belonging to the Worcester Elec- | 
tric Light Company. The company con- 
Siders normal operation capacity as 43,- 
000 kilowatts. This plant is usually kept 
in operation and supplies most of the 
energy used in Worcester. It is located 
in what might be called the heart of the 
New England Power System. 

In 1929 it generated 114,485,100 kilowatt 
hours and in 1930, 81,728,300 kilowatt 
hours. On the basis of 43,000 kilowatts 
capacity these figures represent 30 and 
22 per cent respective output factors. In 
1929 the Worcester Company purchased 
24,839,873 kilowatt hours from the New! 
England Power Company at an average 
ot 0.5757 cents per kilowatt hour and de-| 
livered to the New England Power Com-|! 
pany 1,957,774 kilowatt hours at an aver- 
age price of 0.9313 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The system owns another steam sta- 
tion at Webster, Mass., a part of the 
property of the Webster and Southbridge 
Gas and Electric Company. The plant is} 
run only when transmission lines are out 
of service and during severe storms to 
safeguard service. In 1929 it generated 
423,300 kilowatt-hours and in 1930 97,500 
kilowatt-hours. 

There is also a small inactive steam 
plant listed as belonging to the Grafton 
County Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany in or near White River Junction, Vt. 

The Quincy, Mass., Electric Light Com- 
pany owns a steam station but it has 
for some years been permanently shut 
down and will shortly be dismantled. 

Q. Does the New England Power Asso- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Bill for Old Age Pensions 
Is Recommended in Ohio 


Co._uMBus, OHI0, March 20. 
The Insurance Committee of the Ohio 


The 
two 
It would provide for 


measure is a compromise based on 
bills, H. 66 and 75. 


dustrial Commission had added the two| payment of $25 a month to persons over 


percentages and found the loss to be 
equivalent to 45 per cent of thel loss of 
vision of both cyes. 


|70 years of age who are without 


means 


of support. The cost would be shared 


| by the counties and the State. 


Universal Company Seeks Renewal 
Of 12 Licenses for Radiotelegraph 


Concern Now in Hands of Receiver Desires to Go Forward 
With Original Point-to-point Projects 


Universal Wireless Communication Co., | 
Inc., has just filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission 12 applications for renewal of 
license of point-to-point radiotelegraph 
stations in various areas of the United 
States. The company, now in the hands 
of receivers, has informed the Commis- 
sion that it is being refinanced, and de- 
sires to go forward with its original proj- 
ect of linking 112 cities throughout the 
country for point-to-point radiotelegraph 
service with 40 continental short wave 
channels previously granted it. A hear- 


jing on these applications, as well as the 


status of the company, has been desig- 
nated for next month. 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced réceipt of other applications, re- 
lating both to broadcasting and communi- 
cations, as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Universal Wireless Communication Co 
WNDE, South Lyon, Mich.; WNDM. Columbus 


Ohio; WNDF, Akron, N. Y.; WNDP, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; WNDL, Milwaukee, Wis 
WNDK, Springfield, I1l.; WNDJ, Feoria. I) 
WNDR, Trenton, N. J.; WNDD, Milford, Ohio 
WKDE, Plainfield, 1!1.; WNDI, Dayton, Ohio 
WKDA, Scobeyville. N. J., renewal of limited 
public licenses. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., portable. license 
and new construction permit for 278 kc... 10 
w.; special experimental service 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc 
assignment of six aircraft licenses to Pan 
American Airways, Inc 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc., license for new 
aircraft 


WMH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Balti- 
more, Md., modification of license for change 
in frequency to 143, 500, 111, 418 ke., coastal 
service 

WPDN, City of Auburn, New York, modifica- 
tion of construction permit for extension of 
completion date to July 8, 1931 

KOS, Press Wireless. Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
license covering construction permit, limited 
public service 

American Airways, Inc aircraft license 

Pioneér Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, Calif 
new construction permit for 2,000 kc. 1 kw 
special expérimental service. 


Broadcasting applications: 


WAEBC-WBCQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 485 Madison Avenve, New York, N 
Y., modification of construction permit issued 
Jan. 9. 1931, to extend comnletion date from 
May 1. 1931 to July 1, 1931 

WGBS. General Broadcasting System, Inc 
44th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 
N. Y.. construction permit to make changes 


in equipment 
WBAL,. Consolidated Gas Electric 
Power Co. of Baltimore, license 
struction permit issued Der. 16 
chronize with WJZ on 760 ke 
is on the air (Station also 
with WTIC on 1,060 kc.) 
WAWZ, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath 
cense to cover construction permit issued 
Nov. 18, 1930. to move transmitter and studio 
from New York, Y., to Zarephath, N. J 
and install new equipment 
I ». Everett. Linwood 
Americus, Ga 
a new station 
unlimited time 
WLBX, John N. Brahy 
Long Isiand City, N. Y.. construction permit 
amended to request time used by WEVD 
instead of unlimited time on 1,300 kc 
WCS5H, Congress Square Hotel Co., 579 Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me., modification of 
license to increase power from 1 kw. to 1 
kw. night, 2', kw. day, on 940 kc | 
KFLV Rockford Broadcasters, © Rockford, 
Ill, modification of license to change hours | 
of operation from sharing with WHBL to si- | 
multaneous daytime operation’ with WHBL | 
and share with WHBL at night on 1,410 ke 
KFH, Radio. Station KFH, Wichita, Kans 
modification of ileense to increase hours of 
operation from five-sevenths time, sharing 
with WOQ, to unlimited, on 1,300 ke 
Copper Cities Broadcasting Co., Inc 
Ariz., construction permit to erect 
tation 1,210 ke., 100 w.; 


Light & 
to cover con- 
1930, to syn- 
when WTIC 
shares time 


N. J., li- 


Morris and R 
construction 
to use 1.420 


T 
permit 
c.. 50 


Crabb 

to erect 
w 
32-38 24th Street 


Globe 
a new 
unlimited 


to use 


a 






SPECIAL NOTICK | 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF | 
CAPITOL, Washington, DBD. Gh. Mareh 17 

4EALED BIDS will be opened in this office at! 

m., April 1931, for furnishing and aéliv- | 
ring plant material for tne Enlaigement of 
the Capitol Grounds, Washington, LD. C n ac 
ance with specifications Specifications and 

bid forms may be obtained on application to/! 

his office, | 





Contract for Gas 
Is Contested in 
Supreme Court 





Validity of Agreement in 
Partial Restraint of Trade 
By Utility in Arkansas Is 
Argued 





The validity of a contract partially in 
reswaint of trade to which a public ultity 
is a party was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on March 18 
in the case of Twin City Pipe Line Co. 
. v. Harding Glass Company, No. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit had decided the case upon 
the theory that a public utility contract, 
though only in partial restraint of trade, 
was void as against public policy. 

The contract in question, Harry P. 
Daily, counsel for the utility, explained to 
the court, arose following protracted liti- 
gation between the Twin City Pipe Line, 
the Industrial Oil & Gas Company and 
the Harding Glass Company, all located 
in or near Fort Smith, Ark. In settle- 
ment of the differences between them, 
the Harding Glass Company contracted to 
purchase all of its requirements for gas 
from the Twin City Pipe Line Company 
at the rate prescribed by local authority. 


Subsidiary Formed 


Gas was taken and furnished pursuant 
to the provisions laid down in the con- 
tract until the Glass Company began to 
take practically all of its requirements 
from its own subsidiary corporation, it 
was stated. The suit was then instituted 
by the Pipe Line Company to enjoin vio- 
lation of the contract and the Glass Com- 
pany set up its invalidity in defense. 


Mr. Daily contended that the ,eécision 
of the Circuit Court cf Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit was in conflict with a deci- 
sion by the Tenth Circuit of a similar 
case arising in Kansas. Both cases, he 
said, were decided upon common law 
principles. The Tenth Circuit case was 
Griffen et al. v. Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation, 37 Fed. (2d 545. 

He contended that such “requirements” 
contracts had been sustained in nearly 
every jurisdiction in the United States. 

Benefits From Contract 


In his brief, Mr. Daily pointed out “that 
requirements contracts assure the buyer 
of an adequate and continuous supply of 
the commodity needed ai all times with- 
out subjecting him to risks of loss inci- 
dent to contracts providing for the pur- 
chase of a specified quantity at a desig- 
nated time. Without the assurance of 
distribution which such contracts give, it 
would be extremely hazardous for sellers 
to carry on extensive development of nat- 
ural resources or to expand equipment 
for manufacturing. To vitiate such con- 
tracts is to condemn a_ well-recognized 
business without promoting or protecting 
any public interest.” 


He submitted that the Circuit Court of 


| Appeals had disregarded the pronounce- 


ments of the Arkansas courts which, he 
contended, had substantially ruled that 
contracts in partial restraint of trade, 
though participated in by public utilities, 
were not contrary to the public policy of 
that State. 

Monopolistic Tendency 

Joseph R. Brown, beginning the argu- 
ment for the Harding Glass Company, re- 
viewed the development of the gas in- 
dustry in and around Fort Smith, Ark., 
in an effort “to show that the contract 
before the court was part of a policy to 
establish a monopoly.” 

Taking up the discussion, James B. Mc- 
Donough distinguished the Griffen case 
from the Tenth Circuit, pointing out that 
the opinion in the case did not disclose 
that a public utility was involved. Even 
were the decision in that case in point, he 
submitted that it was in conflict with the 
public policy of the State of Kansas as 
announced by its courts. 

He urged that the contract before the 
court was void in its tendency to create 
a monopoly. As a matter of law, it was 
stated, the Pipe Line Company was under 
duty to supply gas without discrimination 


and upon the same terms to all other 
customers. The obligation of the contract 
compelling the Gas Company to take 


from the Pipe Line Company all of its 
requirements of gas during the life of the 
ga% field created or tended to create a 
monopoly in that it necessarily excluded 
cther gas companies from the field, Mr. 
McDonough said. 


Partial restraint of trade will not be 


tolerated in a contract between a public 


service corporation and its customers, it 
Was contended. 




















STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE 
American & Foreign Insurance Co. 
of New York, N. Y. 
(Cotton Exchange Bldg.) 

Un the 3ist day of December 1930. as re- 
(quired under Section 647 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia 

INCOME 

Net premiums $1.833,151.60 

Total interest and rents 251,617.49 

Other income 49,655.15 
Total income $2,134,424.24 

DISBURSE 
mount paid polic 
_ $805,958.16 
disbursements 1,630,034.77 
Total dishursements + $2,.433,390.93 
ASSETS 

Honds and stocks $5,522. 45 

Cash in companys office 23 

Deposits n hanks 662,296.66 

Agents’ balances 176,831.52 

Interest and rents due rw ac 
erued 45,104.99 

All other assets 28,747.95 
tross assets $6,435,920.81 

Deduct assets not admitted 417,016.79 
Total admitted assets $6,018,904.02 

LIABILITIES 

Net unpaid claims $428,513.62 

Total unearned premiums 1, 187,996.69 

Other liabilities 135,693.26 

Capital paid up $1.509,000.00 

Surplus ovér all liabilities 2,766,700.45 
Total $6,018,904.02 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN DURING 

THE ¥EAR 
District of 

D Total Columbia 

Fire $851,002.14 $7,981.05 

(cean marine 10,820.08 

Motor vehicles 139,658.51 1.00 

Earthquake 5,284.04 

Inland navigation 
and transportation 261,900.75 10,030.15 

Tornado, windstorm 
and cyclone 3,907.25 671.34 

Hail 13.32 . . 

Sprinkler leakage 4,171.03 6.28 

Riot, civil commo- 
tion, and explosion 4,214.08 3.98 

All othe: 

Airerart 1,182.47 
$1.833,151.69 $17,792.80 
'OHN KE. HOFFMAN, President 

a. INSELMAN Becretary 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 

Oth day of February, 1921 

(Beal) 

IOHN J. CLARKE Notary Publie. 
Notary Vublic, Kings Co.. N y Kings Co, 

Clerk's No. 233, Reg. No. 2264 N. ¥. ©6 

Clerk's No. 642, Reg. No. 20441 Commis- 

sion expires March 30, 1982 

JAS. C. ADKINS 
General Agent 
922 Barr Building 
Washington, D. C. 
~~—~~ 
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Hearing Ordered Cost of Carrying | 


For April 13 in 
Alton Line Sale 


I. C. C. Will Consider Plea 





Of Baltimore & Ohio to | 493 companies over 220,416 miles of rail- 


Mails Increasing 





Payments to Railroads for Last 
Fiscal Year Totaled 115 
Million Dollars | 





Mails are being carried by authoriza- 
tion of the Post Office Department by 





road, according to information made 


New York 


« 


_DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 





The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


California 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1931 — @he Gnited States Baily — yearty DEX PAGE 17 


SHIPPING . | 


. « AVIATION 














Connecticut Maine 


Massachusetts Michigan -Vermont 


» 





Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., March 20. @ received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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. a - States Sales High Low Last 
Acquire Control of Road | available March 20 at. the Department. casa datos . co a a | ie __ States Sales High Low Last 
The following additional information was | Amer Smelt & s steeee ‘8 a | C & Hud R RR mtge 314s '97 abcdeg 5 8534 8534 85% 
For $23,000,000 vailable : |Amer T & T coll 5s °46 SF........ bedeg 19 10634 10654 106% | NY C & H R r&imp 4198 A 2013.. abcdeg 12 10034 100% 10034 
’ ’ made available: | Amer T & T cv 45 '36.........eeeee g 1 102° 102° 102 NYC&HRr&imp5s C 2013(NY C)... abcdeg 2 10732 10712 10712 
—_————-. The mileage or regularly authorized | 4mer T & T deb 512s '43 SF...... & 26 10912 10914 10942 | NYC & StL RR r515sA'74 (n Co).. abcd 3 104%, 104 104 » 
eeteeats t th i & Ohio|5P2ce units of the several sizes for car- iso - a ame ante se3e* ; — a ae oe ~~ r m414sC'78(n Co) abcd ee 
ication o e Baltimore & io} \. i ; AT cv de 28 '48.... . 2 2 | onn WE Oe eM nas cess abd 34 10334 4 
Railroad to acquire control for $23,000,000 | "Ying mails for the fiscal year was 564,-| a7 & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ‘58 abcefg 5 9612 96 9612 | NY Edis ist & r6%ss A ’41......., abcdf 2 41413 11415 11414 
ees 001,022. 6 & O ist 46.4 July 1 48...... «as aod 5 9715 9714 971g | NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44.......... abcdf 7 10654 106%, 106% 
= ee Cheese & Alton Rajirond will The appropriation for the last fiscal |B & O cv (exp’d) 418 '33........ abcd 25 10114 101 101 | NY G& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.... abcdef 2 11042 11042 11042 
be discussed before Examiner C. E. Boles, pprop T. |B & O ref & gen A 58 '95........ abcd 8 10334 103 103 | N¥ Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.......... d 2 43 43 43 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission,|¥ear for inland transportation by rail- | & © rer gen C 68 '95..... cvesets MOL 2 110° 109%, 110 | N¥ Tel ist & gen 4155 '30.......: abcde 10 10315 103% 103% 
at public hearings to be held on April 13,}70ad routes and mail messenger service | 3 & © ref & gen D 5s 2000........ 3 103 103 103 NY Tel deb 65 "49 SF.......00....: abcd 12 112° 111%, 111% 
it was announced officially at the Com-|W&S $126,000,000. The expenditures for |B & O SW Div ist ext 5s °50 2 1s MA Ske Ontinkininea. tm = = 
: . . va i a § iS cw severed P - c ~ J 
mission March 20. (Finance Docket Nos. cae See ee a oneate | eet te ae i AC Ue 21 1021, 102° 10214 | N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96........ abedeg ce. Re ee 
8657 and 8658.) 000, an increase of abgut $1,000, BkIn Edison gen A 5s ‘49... 7 107. 10654 107. | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF........ abedeg 5 943% 94% 94% 
At the same time the Commission will over the preceding year. BkIn Un G Ist ens 5s "45........¢. 15 1095, 10912 1095, 7" > a F : oe 412s A 2047...... abcdeg 2 992 9912 99%2 
consider the application of the Alton Rail-}] Of the above amount $10,047,972 was Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4128 '7 2 88% 88% 884 | NN Stat Pow Ist ar Se A dil af | 3 10ste 103% 103K 
road Company, a new corporation, organ- ——" a goog eg od aoe, Ae 8 a ot ee oe =’ oe at jooiz jootz i001; | Or-Wash RR & Nav ist é& r 4s ‘61 abe 4 9514 95 95% 
ized for the purpose of acquiring all the oraan a an lens ae ae ; anit N Ry Gvt gty 4%s '55.. ta 15 103. 102%, 103 | PacG& Eg & r 5s A '42........ bede 2 104 103% 10334 
properties comprising the old Chicago & | << mall messeng' ’ aS€ |o N Ry Gvt gty 4128 '68.... .d@ 18 10012 10014 10012 | Pac T & T ist & coll 5s '37 SF.... abed 2 10414 10414 10414 
Alton system, to issue stock in connection | Of 98, or 0.44 per cent. The annual rate |c N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69........ d 8 106%, 106% 106%, | Pac T & Tr mtge 5s A '52........ abed 10 10712 10714 107% 
with such acquisitions was $10,068,268, an increase of $89,169, or|c N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.. .d 16 106% 106% 106% | a O & D RR Ist & r gu 4128 A "77 ab 2 90% «90% «90% 
; ; 0.89 per cent in annual cost. The greater ;C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60........++ abef 2 104% 104%, 104%, | Penn RR gen 412s A 'S5.......... 14 10214 102) 10214 
Stock I P d . i is d letti Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s °43.......... cdg 3 10514 1051, 1054, | Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ 4 10954 10954 10954 
ae a eee part of this increase 1S due to reletting Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s '61.......... cf 10 8634 863, 8634, | Penn RR secured 613s '36........ 24 109%, 1093, 10934 
The plan proposed is for the Alton to| service on resignation of mail messengers. ¢ & O Ry gen 419s '92...... satis abed 3 10454 10454 10454 | Pere Mera Ry Ist 5s A '56... 2 104% 10455 104% 
issue stock and purchase the Chicago & a C & O Ry ref & imp A 4')s '93.. ane : aoa 101 ay ore Mare Re ae = ape ween tees ; se 9314 9314 
Alton properties, and the B. & O. to pur- ® oa Gan as ae aeekete 5 wae am Bt | Peones Oita O re ten 2 108° 108° 108° 
oa “ , ur u s see “8 8 "8 < S Blocseee 
chase the combined properties from the Relocation A rove Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s 'S8...... abcdeg 5 9714 9714 9714 | Phil El Ist & r 415s '67 SF........ 2 1035 10354 1035% 
new Alton company. Ch Bur &.Q RR Ist & r 5s A "71.. abcd 21 10954 10912 1095; | PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B '75.... abcef 2 10954 1095, 10954 
Opposition to the acquisition was ex- » Ch Bur & _— =?  & - =" = Soe -” =” A SE&GofN J ist & r 418 "70 abc > 18 6 iS 6 
- ‘ Ch G Lt & Coke Ist (asm e ead gen & r 4198 A '97.......06- ab 2 1015 1015, 1015 
pressed on March 12 by the Stockholders For Part of New Line Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87.......... abcdefg 4 90 90. 90 Seat o as sae ae oo (na = = 
Protective Commitee of the Chicago & ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6198 '36.. abet 4 109 1087 109 ML SP Ry brid A'S... abe 13 8215 82 821, 
Alton Railroad, in a petition filed with the * Ch Rk Is & P Ast a7 & 34.... - ? A. ae 100% | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B’50.......... abd 5 95 9414 9415 
Commission for leave to intervene in the nto an Pere |S oa ee. S 2 i? joait | StL S F Ry cons 415s A "78........ abd 45 7315 721, 13 
: K : Ch Un Sta gu 58 44.........00- 3 104%2 104% 1082 | StP KC Sh L RR ist 4148 “4i abf 4 967%, 9634 963; 
proceedings. No action has yet been taken | Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A '93.. —e 3 9312 9312 932 | StP Minn & Mant Ry cone 6: ’33.. abcdeg 3S aoa” ae ie 
by the Commission upon this application. —_—_—_—— [ee ee er ee 3 1911, or ‘gi, | StP_Un Dep ist r 5s A '72...... . 2 110% 110% 110% 
The B. & O. purchased the Alton, sub- ° Gol & So Ry r é& ext 4148 °35...... abd 4 10112 10115 i011, | SO Bell T & T Ist 5s ‘41 SF. 2 10514 10514 10514 
ject to I. C. C. approval, at public auction] Action by I. C. C. Follows | coi & so Ry gen 4138 A '80. a eo 9 95, 94% 94% Seas @ ete ob tat A i. gett si sie 
on Dec. 11, 1930, for $23,000,000, and sub- D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s " .. abede 4 8 ay weg Gob poll aa 4a GGe Ace 1). Abd D en. 6 96. 
sequently filed formal application for the Refusal of Southern Pa- > a oe 3 1087s joest j063, | S Pac Ore Lines ist 4128 A i. ahaat 3 101%_ 100% 101% 
necessary sanction of the Commission. The e ec cat Se. 55... cos abd 2 107%, 107%, 1071, | S Pac RR lst r gu 4s ’55..... abcdefg 23 971_ 9634 967% 
fic to G te k pet Ee een 8 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 ab 5 B71, B71, B7t 
sale followed a decree of foreclosure on the} Cific to Grant Trackage dei ba gen & fof ee cok Bic: we agp tne aoarh imayy | So By dee & ena A Gp = 5 874 it, BTN 
Alton properties entered by the Unite : gs Duquesne Lt Ist 4195 '67.........- in it 18 { So Ry Mob & O coll 4s 38. e 5 95 95 95 
States District Court for the Northem| Rights to Great Northern cia sa2acxe nie Pou ssi se, 1002 Jon's lttls | Bean oll ot NY dem Sue is... 22 100, B84 5% 
District of Mlinois. ~ Gt Nor-‘Ry gen 519s B '52.......... abcd 4 109%, 109%, 109%, | SW Bell T Ist & r 5s '54........ abcd 2 106% 10615 106% 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad was al-| Failure of the Southern Pacific Com-| Gt Nor Ry gen. 4's E '77......-- = ; aie oi soir TemataePiSieny’i . . o i<s Sb 3 108 josie iste 
i z i ; a. Nor Ry Ist & ref 4145 '61...... abcdeg 8 8 a | st gu 512s A '50.. a , 5 
a to jose oe - ee pany to permit the Great Northern Rail- Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s "40... a 8 112% 1113, 111% | Tex&P Ry g&r $8 C 79.2.0... abd 2 9834 983, 98% 
ystem in the complete pian 0 -| way to operate over 24 miles of its Alturas! Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 7 108 1075, 108 Union El Lt & Pow Mo Ist 5s '32.. bce 5 102% 102%, 102% 
state Commerce Commission for = - branch south of Klamath Falls, Oreg., re-| {ll Bell T 1st & 1 5s, A 'S6......-. abcde = 9 108% 106% 106% Un Oil of Cal A 65 "42.0.0 0....02) 5 106. 106 106. 
: ion’s rail properties into : ; Til Cen re BS OR vceasecasce . 8 4 4 in o. ‘a Bs csismiew nan neh d 8 10012 1001, 1004; 
oo - ae uae cae sellaee aqubetee sulted in the decision just issued by|/ 1c RRC StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A '63.. ab 2 9914 9914 9914 | Un Pac RR Ist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 abcdefg 13 993, 991, 9934 
Pi Pp * |the Interstate Commerce Commission bind, IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 449s C '63 ab 5 93 9212 9212 | Un Pac RR Isté&r4s 2008 due Jul abcdefg 4 951, 95 95 
Price Called Inadequate permit the Great Northern to relocate! Kan c P & L Ist 4128 B ’57...... abcdefg 5 10234 102%, 1023, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4128 '67....+... ab 2 10112 10115 101%% 
; . approximately 45 miles of its proposed| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 2 9915 9915 991, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68............ ab 15 9414 941, 941% 
Charging that the sale price of $23.-|)i16 from Klamath Falls, Oreg.. to Bieber,| Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ‘60... d 3 9514 9514 9514 | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39............ ab 12 104° 103% 104 
000,000 was “so grossly and excessively N=! Calif. where it is to connect with the | KC. Sou Ry Ist 2s ‘SV.... 060000 . abd 2 81 | ae Wabash RR 2nd 5s '39............ ab 3 102% 10214 10214 
adequate” as to “shock good conscience, aa Ring Pps . | Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s ‘41..... oe 3 104 10354 1035 | Wabash Ry r & gen 5138 A "75... abd 2 9734 9734. 973% 
the  Alton’s stockholders’ committee| Western Pacific Railroad. (Finance| rigg & My Tob deb 7s '44.. .d 6 12114 118% 118% | Wabash Ry r & gen 4128 C ‘78... abd 5 791s 7915 791s 
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rate-making purposes at $54,500,000, it was 
pointed out. 


Contracts Awarded 
For Army Aircraft 


Orders for Planes and Engines 
Exceed Million Dollars 


The award of contracts for new aircraft 
and engines for the Army’s aeronautical 
service totaling more than $1,000,000 was 
announced March 20 by the Department 
of War. The announcement follows in 
full text: ; 

Contracts for new aircraft and engines 
involving an expenditure of $1,269,652.01 
have been approved by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, F. Trubee Davison, as fol- 
lows: ; 

The Verville Aircraft Company, Detroit, 
Mich., received a contract for four pri- 
mary training airplanes, model YPT-10, 
and spare parts, in the total amount of 
$27,227.85. These airplanes’ will be 
equipped with the Wright R-540 five-cyl- 
inder radial air-cooled engine installa- 
tion and are being purchased for experi- 
mental purposes and service test under 
actual flying conditions. This partichlar 
type has not previously been purchased | 
by the Air Corps. | 

The Thomas-Moree Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., received a contract} 
for 30 observation airplanes, Type O-19E, | 
and spare parts in the total amount of | 
$450,910.76. These airplanes are of the 
standard production type in use by the 
Air Corps and will be equipped with the 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Type SR-1340-D 
radial air-cooled engine installation. 

The Northrop Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, Calif., will receive a contract for 
three Northrop Transport airplanes, dne 
Type YC-19 and two Type YiC-19, spare 
parts, prints and data, in the total amount | 
of $62,600.90. These airplanes will be} 
equipped ~ ith the Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Type R-1340-C radial air-cooled engine, 
are of the low-wing, all-metal, monoplane 
type, monocoque construction, with a 
carrying capacity of four passengers and 
a@ pilot, and are being purchased for ex- 
perimental purposes and service test under 
actual flying conditions. This particular 
type has not previously been purchased by 
the Air Corps. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, 


‘Three Railway Lines File 


connection would be made. Subsequently, 
the Commission authorized the Western 
Pacific to enter San Francisco over its 
own rails in lieu of the present car ferry 
service across San Francisce Bay. 


In its original report the Commission 
suggested that the Southern Pacific's 
Alturas Branch should be utilized by the 
Great Northern in the event it could 
come to some arrangement with the 
Southern Pacific. 


It was stated that “if arrangements 
can be made for such operation under 
trackage rights upon reasonable terms, 
such action should be taken, in which 
event a supplemental application may be 
filed to modify the certificate issued herein 
accordingly.” 


Contract Refused 


In the report made public March 19 
the Commission stated that “the appli- 
cant (Great Northern) has been unable | 
to obtain such trackage rights. The 
Southern Pacific, upon certain conditions, 
was willing to make a contract for joint 
use of 48 miles of its line, but not for 
the shorter distance.” | 


The new location is discussed in the} 
report as follows: 


“On the proposed new location, de- 
scribed in the supplemental application, 
the applicant’s line crosses the Southern 
Pacific’s main line to San Francisco at 
a point about one mile south of Klamath 
Falls and roughly parallels the Alturas 
branch on the east side thereof for about 
15 miles to the town of Merrill, Oreg.| 
Thence, diverging somewhat to the east, 
it extends for about 10 miles to a point 
near the California-Oregon State line 
about one mile southwest of the town of 
Malin, Oreg.; thence in a southerly di- 
rection about 10 miles, crossing the Al- 
turas branch, to a point near the orig- 
inal location, which location it then fol- 
lows with slight deviations to a point 
about 45 miles from Klamath Falls. 

Beyond this point for the remaining 
distance of approximately 46 miles to a 
connection with the proposed line of the 
Western Pacific at Bieber in Lassen 
County, Calif., the applicant’s original lo- 
cation remains unchanged. The new line 
avoids Siskiyou County, Calif., which was 
traversed for a short distance on the orig- 
inal location. 


Applications for Changes 





Hartford, Conn., will receive a contract for | 


68 Wasp Type SR-1340-E and 60 Type 
SR-1340-D radial air-cooled engines and 
spare parts in the total amount of $728,- 
912.50. These engines are being purchased 
for installation in 34 Boeing Pursuit, Model 
P-12E, and 30 Observation, Model O-19E, 
airplanes. The number of engines being 
procured .1 each case will be sufficient for 
installation in the airplanes mentioned 
above and provide for additional spare en- 
gines. 





Certain Grain Schedules 


Of Santa Fe Suspended | 


By an order entered March 19 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3581, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from March 20, 1931, until Oct. 
20, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to restrict the transit pro- 
visions on grain or grain products so that 
the out-of-line hauls will be waived only 
on traffic originating at or destined to 
specified points on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway and points beyond 
on connecting lines. 


I. C. C. Defers Increase 


In Track Material Rate 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3582, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
pended from March 20, 1931, until Oct. 
20, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules, proposing to increase the rates on 
railway track material, carloads, from Illi- 
nois and St. Paul-Duluth territories to 
destinations in western trunk line, Missis- 
sippi Valley and southwestern territories. 


sus- | 


Three applications were filed with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission March! 

20, which are summarized as follows: 

The Kansas City Terminal Railway | 
|sought permission by application in Fi-| 
;mance Docket No. 8714 to lease approxi- 
mately one mile of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad’s tracks in the City of Kansas | 
City, Mo., on the ground that this sec- 
tion of line can be operated more eco- 
nomically under lease by the applicant 
company than by the Missouri Pacific. 
It was declared that all railroad interests 
involved in the matter are in favor of 
the proposed lease. 

The Hutchinson and Northern Railway 
asked permission to extend its line ap- 
| proximately fourth-fifths of a mile in 
| Hutchinson, Kans., to connect its line 
| With the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. (Finance Docket No. 8715.) 

The West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad filed joint 
application to abandon 11 miles of the 
Seabhore’s Medford Branch extending east 
from Haddonfield to a connection with the 
Mt. Holly & Medford Branch of the Cam- 
den & Burlington County Railway at 
Medford, N. J. 

The proposed abandonment is because 
of continual losses in freight traffic due to 
motor-truck competition, the application 
| stated. Passenger service, it was said, 
{was discontinued in September, 1927, due 
to motor-bus competition. 


| 














Peoria & Pekin Line Valued 


The Peoria & Pekin Union Railway has 
been finally valued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at $5,105,882 on its 
wholly owned and used properties as of 
| June 30, 1919, it was announced by re- 
hr and order in Valuation Docket No. 


| 





101.13 








\ Thoctaions in Railway Rate A pp 
And Finance Cases Made by I. C. C 








eals 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 20 made public a rate decision, 


which is summarized as follows: 


No. 16256.—Welch Grape Juice Co. v. Abi- 
On reconsideration, 
findings in original reports, 147 I. C. C. 361 
Cc. C. 367, that certain ratings 
in official, southern and western classifications 
in glass bot- 


lene & Southern Railway. 
and 156 I. 


on unfermented grape juice, 
tles packed in barrels or boxes, 


were reduced pursuant to our orders, 
firmed. 
Examiners’ Reports 


The Commission also made public pro- 
in rate} 
cases, embodying the examiners’ conclu- 
sions, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23307 and Related Cases.—Grovier-Starr 
Praduce Co. v. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri 
Rates on bananas and coconuts in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Gulf ports 
and Mexican border points to destinations in 
Reparation 


posed reports of its examiners 


Railway. 


Kansas found unreasonable. 


awarded. 


No. 23502.—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. v. 
on coal, 
in Alabama 
found not 


Alabama Central Railroad. Rates 
in carloads, from two groups 
and Kentucky to Dixston, Fila., 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 23507.—H. B. Smith Co. v. 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
ground or pulverized bituminous 
burla bags, in carloads, from 


coal, 


reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23581.—Pittsburg Boiler & paecbine_ Co. 

ate 
charged on a carload shipment of mine pit 
cars from Pittsburg, Kans., to Tahona, Okla., 
Applicable rate found 
Waiver of undercharges au- 


v. Kansas City Southern Railway. 


found 
unreasonable. 
thorized and reparation awarded. 


inapplicable. 


No. 23743.-—Superior Ice Co. v. Chicago, Rock 
Rate charged on a 
d of pipe, pipe fittings, iron tanks 


Island & Gulf Railway. 











were not 


unreasonable prior to the rates on which “— 
af- 


New York, 
Rates on 
in 
Irwin and 
Herminie, Pa., to Westfield, Mass., found un- 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION | 


and parts, knocked down, I-beams, valves, and 
T-rails from Canton, Ohio, to Dallas, Tex., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rates found 
unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

No. 23819.—Bunker-Clancey Manufacturing 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Ratings and rates on can openers, in less 
than carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., to in- 
terstate points found not unreasonable. Rat- 
ing of third class on can openers, in less than 
carloads, in official classification found unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly pref- 
erential of competitors of complainant in cen- 
tral and eastern territories. Reparation denied. 

No. 23900.—D. E. Ryan Co. v. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. Rate 
charged on carload of potatoes from Kalispell, 
Mont., to Eagle Grove, Iowa, found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23925.—J. Nooney & Co. v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Rate on dry turnips, without 


Finance Decisions 


_The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases, upon which no- 
tices have already been published, which 
are summarized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8324.—Leavenworth & 
Topeka Railroad Co., abandonment. Certifi- 
cate issued authorizing the Leavenworth & 
Topeka Railroad Company to abandon, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce. Its entire 
line of railroad in Leavenworth and Jefferson 
counties, Kans. Condition prescribed. 

Finance Docket No. 8654 and related cases.— 
North Plains & Santa Fe Railway Co., control. 
1. Authority granted to the North Plains & 
Santa Fe Railway Company to issue $500,000 
of capital stock, consisting of 5,000 shares of 
the par value of $100 a share; said stock to 
be sold at par for cash, and the proceeds 
applied to the cost of acquiring and complet- 
ing construction of a line of railroad. 2. Ac- 
quisition by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company of control of the North 





Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


Wilson, N. C., 1930 Population, 12,613 


part-time employes), F: 









| Plains & Santa Fe Railway Company, by pur- 
chase of capital stock, approved and author- 
| ized. 3. Acquisition by the 
| Santa Fe Railway Company of control, under 
lease, of the properties of the North Plains 


Panhandle &| 


| & Santa Fe Railway Company, approved and | 


| authorized. 


|_ Finance Docket N. 8686.—Pere Marquette | 


| Railway Company, bonds. Authority granted 


j}and jobbing departments, 
house services associated with the use of | 


| to issue not to exceed $8,000,000 of first-mort- | 


| Gage 4! per cent gold bonds, series C, to be 

sold at not less than 97!2 and accrued in- 
| terest, and in addition thereto, upon sur- 
| render and cancellation of $3,072,000 of first- 
| mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, to 
| procure authentication and delivery of not 
| exceeding $6,386,000 of series C bonds, all in 
reimbursement for capital expenditures here- 
| tofore made. 





Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission announced 
|March 20 are summarized as follows: 

| 


tops, in carloads, from Meggetts, S. C., to No. 24319.—Dixie Syrup Co., Florence, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla., found not unreasonable.|v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad 
Complaint dismissed. et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates and 


| charges on shipments of strained honey from 
| points in Georgia and Louisiana to Florence, 
| Ala. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
|ment of just and reasonable rates, ratings 
|and charges asked for, and reparation. 

| No. 24320.—Baltimore Coal Exchange et al., 
| Baltimore, Md., v. 


;et al. Against rates on anthracite coal from 


| mines and points of shipment in Pennsylvania | 
to Baltimore and its environs as unjust and | 


unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unjustly 


| discriminatory against receivers of and dealers | 


in coal with receiving yards and places of 
| delivery on the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
|} and preferential of dealers in anthracite coal 
|located on the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad, the rates being made on combina- 


| tion of the rate to Baltimore plus switching | 


| charges. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
| determination of what would have been for 
; the past just, reasonable, nonprejudicial and 
| nondiscriminatory rates, and charges, and for 
| the future, and reparation. 


No. 24321.—Burning Oil Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway et al. Against the practice 
of charging rates on fuel oil, as distillate or 


nace distillate, as leading to the application 
|}of erroneous rates, which were unjust, un- 
reasonable, prejudicial end discriminatory 
| against complainant, and preferential of com- 
petitors engaged in shipping fuel oil, furnace 
or burning oil. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of commodity rates shown 
in column “B" of Agent Johanson's tariffs 
and reparation. 

No. 24322.—Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., v. Chicago & North- 
western Railway et al. Against the present 
adjustment of rates on potatoes from points 
in Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska, stored 
in transit at Birmingham, and reshipped to 
|} points in Alabama as unduly prejudicial, and 
| preferential of Memphis, St. Louis and Kansas 
; City dealers, to the extent that carload rates 
are actually and relatively lower through the 
jother transit points than they are via Bir- 








B Cc D E F |}mingham, in violation of section 3 of the 
All stores ............... teen eee ees 282 882 $8,878,278 100.00 $1,512,719 $946,762 | act. Ask for cease and desist order, and the 
Single-store independents . 235 649 6,859,155 77.26 1,090,134 720,475 | establishment of just, reasonable and non- 
Chain (four or more units) ......... 18 116 1,155,840 13.01 266.952 117,367 | prejudicial transit privileges and through 
All other types of organization ..... 29 117 863,283 9.73 155,633 108,920 | rates. 
Provo, Utah, 1930 Population, 14,766 No, 24323.—Edgewater Paper Co., Menasha, 
A B Cc E F | Wis., v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
NE aa es a dase nn 147 673 $7,820,533 100.00 $1,183,299 $882,172 | Marie Railway et al. Against rate of 58 
Single-store independents ....... ooe O21 322 4.642.402 59.36 579,627 441,729 | cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments of 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 23 248 2,218,838 28.37 438,160 289,260 | Offset paper, from Philadelphia to Menasha, 
All other types of organization ...... 13 103 959,293 12.27 165,512 151,192 | @S unjust and unreasonable the extent it ex- 
Joliet, Ill, 1930 Population, 42,993 ee ee ee oe Se eee fee 
A B E F . 
oss eck stenaes 850 2,759 $35,694,372 100.00 $4,737,515 $4.1 we... SAERE ni... State \v. Ciahas, 263: 
Single-store independents ..........: 480 1,912 ‘2a's7e\o77 "68.85 | “Sgizinas *2.osa7oo | WaUKee. St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Ask 
four or more units) ........ 114 , y . * for reparation on account of charges on 
Chains (fou . 565 7,908,264 22.17 792,225 802,945 
h . { 5 . an ‘a9, | cattle, carloads, from Harris, Mo., to Appleton, 
All other types of organization ..... 56 282 3,208,031 8.98 333,042 366,820 | Minn., assessed on rate of 50 cents per hun- 
Superior, Wis., 1930 Population, 36,113 | dredweight when rate of 3712 cents should 
A B Cc D E F | have applied. 
Pere errr eee PF pon ite eran 571 1.445 $18,510,533 100.00 $2,620,437 $2,003,334 No. 24325.—Wisconsin Pope Corn Co., Water- 
Single-store independents .......... 510 =—:11,218 15,625,237 84.41 2,288,004 1,662,351 | 100, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Chains (four or more units) ....... . 46 152 1,607,415 8.69 226,572 185.497 | Pacific Railroad et al. Against rate of 4112 
All other types of organization ° 15 75 1,277,881 6.90 105,921 155,486 | cents on shipments of pop corn from Prim 
Shorewood, Wis., 1930 Population, 13,479 ee ee - ro een it auueded tote at 
A B Cc D E F 2915 cents from same point of origin to Brook- 
ee, chet secs kas Labaha vn 63 197 $2,663,317 100.00 $171,764 $312,936 | field, Wis. Reparation. 
Single-store independents .......... 3 157 1,878,034 70.52 142,387 240,604 No. 24326.—Nebraska State Railway Co., Lin- 
Chains (four or more UNItS) ...c00- 9 35 718,350 26.97 28,632 61,642 | Coln, Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
All other types of organization .... 1 5 66,933 2.51 745 10,690 | Railroad et al. Asserting that the northern 
Warren, Ohio, 1930 Population, 41,062 |; Colorado district is, or should be the base 
A B c D FE F rate district in the waking, Of Fouts from 
tet siateiee Soo 2 eae 630 1,983 $26,894,003 100.00 $3,576,815 $2,909,040 | the Producing district, in Colorado, New Mex- 
Single-store independents. 509 1,251 °18/980\678 7058 °2'578'313 *1.g95/384 | €2 and Wyoming, all of which districts are 
more or less related to each by differentials 
Chains (four or more units) .. 90 562 5,842,240 21.72 797 363 704,287 
All other types of organization...... 31 170 ~=—-2.071085 7.70 201/139 TE gh gh BL 
Greenwood, S. C., 1930 Population, 11,020 | district will affect the rates from the other 
A B Cc D E F | district, it is alleged that the rates on coal 
De SAMO. Sc cn avcigiiagananeaveavens 149 436 $4,839,816 100.00 $743,203 $512,032 | from the northern Colorado district to points 
Single-store independents .......... 121 299 3.406.268 70.38 499,978 361,087 | 1m Nebraska are materially higher, all rate- 
Chains (four or more units) .......- 15 71 843,461 17.43 139.693 76,286 | making factors considered, than the rates 
All other types of organization...... 13 66 590,087 12.19 103,532 74,659 | now maintained or supposed to be maintained 
Winchester, Va., 1930 Population, 10,855 | Serie te eatabeeec js og eee 
A B 2 D E F |and Southern Illinois and in excess of just 
RD, cas eceveecians . 243 962 $10,038,945 100.00 $1,900,742 $1,052,154 | and reasonable rates. Ask for cease and de- 
Single-store independents ........ +» 214 741 8,144,738 81.13 1,531,351 823,823 | sist order, the establishment of just and rea- 
Chains (four or more units) ...+ee0ee 17 108 1,322,398 13.17 197,185 116,447 | sonable rates and such other and future order 
All other types of organization...... 12 113 571,809 5.70 181,206 111,884 | or orders as Commission may deem reasonable. 





refined oil distillate, stove distillate, or fur- | 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 





Protection of State 


Authority Sought 





Utility Commissioners Told 
That Right of Control 
May Be Usurped 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20. 


Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman of the 
State Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, in his capacity as president of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, has issued a state- 
ment to the members of the organization 
in which he urges them to begin an active 
campaign in opposition to “usurpation of 
State rights” by the Federal Government. 

The adjournment of Congress, he said 
without final action on “such vital legisla- 
tion as the. Parker-Couzens bill, looking 
to. the interstate regulation of motor traf- 
fic, the Couzens bill No. 6, known as the 
communications bill, and other kindred leg- 
islation,” leaves the State Commissions in 
@ condition of “uncertainty.” 

Mr. Hannah predicted that when Con- 
gress reconyenes next December, further 
efforts will be made “to destroy the rights 
of the States and their agencies in mat- 
ters of regulation.” 


Cas Firms Ordered 


To Segregate Costs 
Of Selling Appliances 








Utilities Commission in Dis- 
trict of Columbia Asserts 
Such Expense Should Not 
Be Rate-fixing Factor 








The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia has issued an order 
directing the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany and the Georgetown Gas Light Com- 
pany to keep separate accounts of reve- 
nues and expenses incident to the pur- 
chase, sale and installation of gas ap- 
pliances. 

“The Commission has studied this mat- 
ter carefully,” the order says, “and is of 
the opinion and finds that the cost of 
handling, displaying and marketing such 
appliances should not be borne by the 
consumers as a whole, nor taken into 
consideration in arriving at any rate to 
be charged for gas service.” 

The order directs the establishment of 
a@ new book account to include all rev- 


4|enue derived from the sale of merchan- 


dise and incidental work, and charged 
with the cost of the same. 
Employes’ Wages Included 
“This account,” the 
“shall also be charged with the com- 
pensation of all employes engaged in the 


103.25 | purchase, sale, delivery, installation, dis- 
111.20 | playing, demonstrating and marketing of 


merchandise or of jobbing or contract 


work, to the extent that such employes | 


are so engaged, together with super- 
visory expenses incident thereto, all ad- 
vertising of such merchandise or work 
and expenses incident thereto, rental of 
display rooms, showrooms and ware- 
houses, either in rented quarters or in 
property owned, to the extent that such 
quarters are used for the merchandise 
the cost of 


space for such purposes, the compensa- 
tion of employes engaged in billing, col- 
lecting and keeping the records asso- 
ciated with the merchandise and jobbing 
department, to the extent that they are 
so engaged, the costs of adjustments of 
merchandise incident to its installation 
and conditioning for use, the cost of mak- 
ing good any guaranty of merchandise or 
jobbing work, the cost of removing and 
reconditioning repossessed merchandise, 
and all other expenses incident to or con- 


nected with the merchandise and jobbing | 


department not provided for in the fore- 
going. 

“The cost of merchandise held for sale 
and of material held in connection with 
the installation of merchandise sold by, 
or for jobbing done by the accounting 
company, shall be charged to an appro- 
priate material and supply account sep- 
arate and apart from its investment in 
material and supplies held for use in 
rendering gas service.” 


Mr. Parkin Named Chief 
Of Air Inspection Service 


Walter F. Parkin has been appointed | 


chief of the Inspection Service of the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, according to an announcement 
March 20 by Gilbert G. Budwig, Director 
of Air Regulation. Mr. Parkin formerly 
was one of the assistant chiefs of the 
Inspection Service. 

At the same time, Mr. 
nounced the following 


Budwig an- 
appointments: 


Howard F. Rough, to be regional aero- | 


nautical coordinator, and George E. Gard- 


nef, to be supervisor of airline inspec- | 


tion.—Issued by Departmént of Commerce. 


No Registration Board 
For Ohio Engineers 


Bill Vetoed on Ground of Cor- 
poration Provision 


Cotumsus, Oun10, March 20. 
On the ground that “the professional 


relationship is essentially a confidential re- | 


lation to which an impersonal corpora- 
tion cannot well be a party,” Governor 
George White has just sent his first veto 
to the Legislature. 


The vetoed bill (S. 9) proposed to create | 


a State board of registration for profes- 
sional engineers and land surveyors and to 
require such engineers and surveyors en- 
gaged on public works to be licensed by 
the board. It provided that a firm or 
copartnership or a cerporation might en- 
gage in the practice of engineering and 
surveying. 

“It has long been an accepted principle 
of jurisprudence that corporations should 
not engage in professional business,” the 
Governor said. “This principle is em- 


bodied in the general corporation law af | 


the State, which provides that a corpora- 
tion for profit may be formed under the 
laws of Ohio for any purpose except that 
of carrying on professional business. 
“The professional relationship is essen- 
tially a confidential relation to:which an 
impersonal corporation can not well be 


a party. The effort on the part of pro-| 


fessional men generally to raise profes- 
sional standards would be seriously ham- 
pered if this principle were not observed. 
To permit this inroad upon it would be 
very unwise.” 

A further reason given for the veto was 
that the bill would require the services of 
a professional engineer upon any public 
work costing more than $500. 

Under the terms of the measure, Gov- 
ernor White said, “a county school board 


which desired to erect a coal house cost- | 


ing $525 would be acting illegally if it 
ordered a carpenter to construct the 
building without having plans, specifica- 





order provides, | 


Rate Agreement 
On Shipments of 
Lumber Is Ended 


Shipping Board Approves 
Abandonment at Request 
Of Group of Intercoastal 
Steamship Lines 


Abandonment of the agreement of 1930 
under which the Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference was organized was approved 
March 20 by the Shfpping Board. 


The Board was not given any formal ex- 
planation by the conference of conditions 
leading to the request for the Board’s ap- 
proval of such action, Commissioner E. C. 
Plummer, the vice chairman, stated orally, 
but presumably conditions on the Pacific 
Coast in recent weeks led to the with- 
drawal of members of the lumber con- 
ference. 


Parties signatory to the conference, six 
steamship companies, had agreed to the 
maintenance of uniform rates on ship- 
ments of lumber, lathes, and shingles from 
Pacific to Atlantic ports. The original 
agreement was made Feb. 14, 1928, it was 
said at the Board, and received the Board’s 
approval on Sept. 10, 1930. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
| ene of the original signatories, withdrew 
; from the agreement on Dec. 27, 1930, 
Board records show. 


Board’s Announcement 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


Cancellation of the United States In- 
tercoastal Lumber Conference (eastbound), 
under which uniform schedules of rates 
were maintained on shipments of lumber, 
lathes and shingles from Pacific to At- 
|lantic ports of the United States, was 
approved by the Shipping Board today 

(March 20). Members of this conference 
were: American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, Arrow Line, Munson-McCor- 
mick Line, The Charles Nelson Company, 
= The Williams Steamship Corpora- 
| tion. 


Agreements Approved 


The following agreement filed in com- 
| pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
| Act of 1916 was approved by the Ship- 
| Ping Board today: 
| 1432—Quaker Line with Hamburg- 
| American Line: Arrangement for the 
| handling of through shipments from Pa- 
| cific coast ports of call of Quaker Line to 
ports of call of Hamburg-American Line 
in the Carribean Sea, West Indies and 
east coast of South America. Through 
rates under the agreement are to be the 
Same as direct line conference rates and 
are to be apportioned 60 per cent to 
Quaker Line and 40 per cent to Hamburg- 
American Line, except on shipments to 
ports specified in the agreement involving 
@ second transshipment at either Curacao, 
| Port-of-Spain or Barbados. On shipments 
to these excepted ports the through rate 
is to be apportioned 40 per cent to Quaker 
| Line and 60 per cent to Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line. On all shipments the cost 
of transshipment at Cristobal is to be ab- 
sorbed by the lines in the same ratio as 
the through rate is apportioned. 


Two Compacts Cancelled 


Cancellation of the following agree=- 
ments was approved by the Board: 


642-C — Redwood Lines, Inc. with 
| Aluminum Line: Request for cancellation 
| of arrangement for through movement of 
| Shipments between Pacific coast ports o£ 
| the United States and Caribbean ports 
| Of call of the Aluminum Line, with trans- 
| Shipments at New Orleans, approved by the 
Board May 8, 1928. Its cancellation is re- 
| quested as a result of the consolidation 
of Redwood Line and Gulf Pacific Line, 
| the joint service of which now covers 
| the principal ports formerly served by 
| the transshipment route. 


| 648-C—American Fruit & Steamship 
| Corporation with United Fruit Company. 
; Agreement which it is desired to cancel 
| provides for maintenance of mutually 
| agreed rates and conditions in respect to 
| freight and passenger traffic between New 
| Orleans and Cristobal, and South and 
| Central American and Caribbean Sea ports 
| served by transshipment via Cristobal. 
| This agreement was approved by the 
| Board Aug. 28, 1928. Its cancellation is 
| desired because of discontinuance of 
service by the American Fruit & Steam- 
ship Corporation. 


Air Corps to Build 


New Post in Panama 


| Expansion of Defense Facilities 


To Cost 10 Millions 


Development of air defense facilities 
which will represent an ultimate invest- 
ment of about $10,000,000, will enter a 
Significant stage within the next few 
months when construction of hangars, 
workshops, warehouses, laboratories, and 
incidental buildings is begun at Albrook 
Field, a new Air Corps post, in the Canal 
Zone, according to oral information made 
available March 20 at the Department of 
War. 

Completion of Albrook Field, located at 
| the Pacific terminus of the Panama Ca- 
nal, is expected in about two years, it was 
stated at the Buildings and Grounds Di- 
vision, Office of Chief of the Air Corps. 


Adequate” air defenses for this posses- 
sion will be afforded when the extensive 
program of development now under way 
is brought to a conclusion, it was pointed 
| out, for permanent posts will be situated 
at both the Atlantic and Pacific ends of 
the waterway. Final plans for assignment 
of aircraft squadrons to Albrook field 
have not been drawn up, it was explained, 
but it is expected that one pursuit group 
will be based at this post. 
| Additional information made available 
at the Air Corps follows in full text: 

Construction of housing quarters, which 
| Will cost more than $3,500,000 in the end, 

is under way at present, while work of 
filling and grading for the flying field is 
about 80 per cent completed. Bids now 
are being opened preparatory to award- 
ing contracts for technical construction 
at Albrook Field. 


Simultaneously the Air Corps is carrying 

out a program of expanding France Fleid, 
located at the Atlantic terminus of the 
| canal, and building it into a permanent 
post. Work being done and planned at 
this station comprises technical construc- 
tion work amounting to more than $1,000,- 
000 and housing construtcion totaling 
more than $2,500,000. 

Repair and overhaul facilities will be 
| provided at the present depot at France 
| Field, due to be expanded to care for addi- 
tional work expected when Albrook Field 
is put into use. Facilities provided for 
by this part of the program will make 
it possible to maintain and rebuild planes 
without shipping them back to the United 
States. 


| 
| 


tions and estimates prepared by, and 
construction supervised by, a registered 
professional engineer. Taxpayers’ suits 
would multiply under this section.” 
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Branch Banking — Inheritance Levy on Stock 


Permitted Under 
New Montana Act 


Six Measures Adopted by 
Recent Legislature Affect- 
ing Banks, According to 
State Superintendent 


HELENA, Monrt., March 20. 


Montana banks may operate branches 
in the same county or in adjoining coun- 
ties, within limits prescribed by a bill 
(S. 114) which became law during the 
session of thé recently adjourned legis- 
lature, acording to the Superintendent of 
Banks, G. M. Robertson. It provides that 
when any two or more banks located in 
the same county or in adjoining counties 
shall consolidate, the consolidated institu- 
tion, if its capital is $75,000, may with the 
consent of the Superintendent of Banks, 
maintain and operate offices in the loca- 
tions of the consolidating banks. 

Six measures particularly affecting 
banking were enacted at this session, ac- 
cording to the Superintendent. A uniform 
statute recommended by the American 
Bankers Association known as the uni- 
form bank collection code, was adopted. 
Another measure clears up the present 
law regarding the consolidation of banks, 
and gives the consolidated institution a 


continuation of the trust powers of the | 


constituent banks. 
State Bank Profits 
State banks will hereafter be permitted 


to operate on an accrual basis in their | 


calculation of profits, under one of the 
measures. Under another, changing the 
thresherman’s -lien law, a limit is placed 
upon the amount of a threshing or com- 
bining lien, and notice of such lien is re- 
quired to be filed within 10 days after 
threshing. 

Several adjustments and corrections, in 





Fact That Owner Was Resident Decedent and That Certifi- 


cates Were Not Held in 


the State Is Found Not 


To Prevent Assessment 


[Continued from Page 6.]} 


fendant for the sum sued for, judgment | 
to be entered for the plaintiff or de-| 
fendant as this court may find proper. 

It is the contention of the State that | 
the decree of the Probate Court of Andro- 
scoggin County was final, no appeal or | 
further direct proceedings having been 
taken in that court after entry of the de- 
cree, and that the question of unconstitu- 
tionality of the statute, or its administra- 
tion by the Probate Court, could not be} 
raised collaterally in the statutory action 
of debt to collect the tax, but only in a 
direct proceeding. The State in any event 
maintains that no constitutional rights 
have been invaded. | 

Wo do not feel that it is necessary to} 
discuss the claim of the State that the 
judgment upon which the action of debt 
in the instant case was brought can not, 
be attacked collaterally, under the usual 
rule as to collateral attack, because of 
our strong conviction that the cases which 
are cited below as sustaining the right 
to tax were properly considered and de- 
cided on an entirely different basis from 
that on which consideration and decision 
were given to cases involving bonds, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, credits for cash 
on deposit, promissory notes, and advances 
to and dividends due from corporations 
created by the taxing State, which latter 
classes of cases have recently been ruled 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as will be noted. 

The contentions of the administrators 
of the estate are clearly and fully stated 
in the brief statement above quoted. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company v. Minnesota, 280 


| U. S. 204, has held that negotiable bonds 


the present banking laws, recommended | 


by the Superintendent were enacted in an 
omnibus bill (H. 426). 
ing measure completes the list of banking 
bills. 

The banks of the State were active, Mr. 
Robertson stated, in attempting to secure 
the enactment of a bill to increase the 
list of securities eligible to secure State 
deposits, and to reduce the minimum rate 
of interest from 2'2 per cent to l'2 per 
cent. The State Bankers Association rec- 
omended and urged a bill to provide for 
a@ minimum penalty for robbery with fire- 
arms or other nese weapons, and 
were active in support of a uniform stat- 
ute providing a penalty for libel and 
slander of a bank. 

Branch Bank Measure 


The branch bank measure follows 
full text: 

Be it enacted ,by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana: 

Section 1. When any two or more banks 
located in the same county or in ad- 
joining counties shall consolidate in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 94 
of chapter 89, Laws of 1927, as amended, 
the consolidated bank may, if it has a 
paid-up capital of $75,000 or more, upon 
the written consent of the Superintendent 
of Banks and under rules and regulations 
promulgated by him, maintain and oper- 


in 


dating banks. 
Section 2. All acts and parts of acts 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 
Section 3. This act shall be in full force 
\d effect from and after its passage and 
apsroval. 


Louisiana to Pay Parishes 
For Moratorium in Taxes 


Baton Rovce, La., March 20. 

Funds to reimburse the parishes for the 
moratorium in taxes granted on account 
of the drought of 1930 will be authorized 


The branch bank- | 
|of Minnesota, 


and certificates of indebtedness issued by 
the State of Minnesota and the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were not sub- 
ject to an inheritance tax in the State 
the owner having died 
testate, domiciled and residing in New 
York. 


In the case of Baldwin et al. v. Mis- 
souri, 281 U. S. 586, the same court has} 
decided that credits for cash deposited in 
Missouri banks, United States coupon 
bonds and certain promissory notes, 
largely secured by liens on Missouri lands 
and given by Missouri citizens, and all 
physically within the State of Missouri, 
were not subject to transfer tax in Mis- 
souri, the owner having died testate and 
domiciled in Illinois. 

So also under the same circumstances 
in the case of Beidler, IT, et al., Exrs., v. 
South Carolina Tax Commission, decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Nov. 24, 1930, indebtedness for ad- 
vances to and dividends due from # South 
Carolina corporation were held by the same 
court as not subject to tax in the State 
of South Carolina, under the laws of 


| Which the debtor corporation was organ- 


ized. In this case an effort was made to 
sustain such a tax by South Carolina on 
the ground that the indebtedness had a 
“business situs’ in that State but the 
court held there was insufficient or no 


‘ 7 ‘- | evidence upon which such a claim could 
ate offices in the locations of the consoli- 


by the board of liquidation of the State) 


debt on March 28, it was decided at the 
board meeting on March 18. 

The parishes are authorized to delay 
the payment of taxes, spreading the de- 
layed taxes over a period of 10 years. 
The State borrows money to reimburse 
the parishes, including all the agencies 
of the parish, the State being repaid by 
the tax collections through the parish gov- 
erning body, the police jury. 

The moratorium is granted under the 
provisions of a law made to take care of 
the emergency created by the flood of 
192% 


New York Reserve Bank 
Reports Gold Movements 
New York, N. Y., March 20.—The gold 


report of the Federal Reserve Bank of | Trust Company v. 


be based. 

In the ease of Beidler II et al., Exrs., v. | 
South Carolina Tax Commission, supra, 
the deceased testate, domiciled. in Illinois, | 
at the time of his death, owned. 8.000 
shares of stock in the Santee River Cy- | 
press Lumber Company, the same organ- 
ization against whose indebtedness to the 
deceased the tax in question was imposed. 
Payment of the succession tax to South 
Carolina with respect to the shares of 
stock was made without any question be- 
ing raised as to its validity. The court 
in the opinion says, “The interest of the 
decedent as a stockholder was a distinct 
interest, and the estate of the decedent 
has been taxed by South Carolina upon 
the transfer of his stock actording to its 
agreed value.” 


Rule of Prior Decisions 


Held Not Applicable 


Recognizing and _ being necessarily 
bound by the three foregoing decisions, 
as far as they relate to the classes of 
property therein involved, we feel that 
the rule there applied does not, and 
should not, in the case before us, control 
as to a tax on shares of stock in a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
taxing State and owned by a nonresident 


| decedent. 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company v. 
Minnesota, supra, denies.the right to im- 
pose a succession tax on bonds and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and Baldwin et al. 
v. Missouri follows Farmers’ Loan and 
Minnesota as to the 


New York for the week ended March 18, | pio ae hank de : 
: , / oe . | right to tax bank deposits, coupon bonds 
shows total imports of $3,017,000, com-| anq promissory notes, but those cases and 


prising $2,314,000 from Argentina, $499,-| the case of Beidler, II, et al. v. 


South 


000 from Mexico and $204,000 chiefly from | Carolina Tax Commission, supra, which 


other Latin American countries. Thtre 
were no exports. The net change in the 
gold earmarked for foreign account 
showed a decrease of $3,000,000. 


Bids Asked in Louisiana 
On New Capitol Bonds 


’ 
Baton Rouce, La., March 20. 


"The State of Louisiana will receive bids 
at 11 a. m., March 28, at Baton Rouge, 
for $5,000,000 bonds to be used for con- 
structing the State capitol now under 
construction. The bonds were voted in 
November, the capitol contract was 
awarded in December and work on the 
new building started in January. 








Drought Area Loans 
Exceed 15 Millions 


Awards Tabulated by States 
By Agriculture Department 


The number and amounts of loans up 
to March 17 to farmers in drought areas 
from the $45,000,000 fund for that purpose, 
have been tabulated by States by the 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 

No. 
5,918 


Amt. 
$1,046,603 
3,654,626 
62,207 





Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida . 
Georgia 
Tilinois . 
Indiana 
Kansas .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Mexico ... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio ... 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia . 
Washington 


“ 





$15,159,058 





| 
| 





denies the right to tax advances and di- 
vidends, do not stand for and we do not 
believe they were intended to stand for 
the proposition that the State in which 
a corporation is organized can not impose 
a tax on the transfer of the shares of 
stock in such a corporation owned by such 
nonresident decedent. 

Jurisdiction for the purpose of impos- 
ing a succession tax exists when the exer- 
cise of some essential privilege incident 
to the transfer of the title depenis for 
its legality upon the law of the State levy- 
ing the tax Welch et al.. Admr., v. 
Treasurer and Receiver General, 22% Mass., 
87; Walker Admr. v. Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver General, 221 Mass., 600, 662. 

Shares of stock in a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State levy- 
ing the tax and belonging to a nonresi- 
dent decedent are property within the 
jurisdiction of the taxing State and there 
Subject to an inheritance tax. Bliss et 
als. v. Bliss et als., 221 Mass., 201, citing | 
Greves Exr. v. Shaw et als., 173 Mass., 
205. See also Moody Exr. et als. v. Shaw, 
173 Mass., 375; Kingsbury et als. Exrs. 
v. Chapin, 196 Mass., 535; Welch et al. 
Admr., and Walker, Admr., v. Treasurer 
and Receiver General, both supra. 

The statutory provisions in Massachu- 
setts were, with unimportant variation of 
language, identical with those of section 1 
of chapter 69, Revised Statutes of Maine 
(1916), as amended and in force at the 


| death of the testator in the instant case, 


7 shall pass by will, 


which were as follows: 


All property within the jurisdiction of this 
State, and any Mmterest therein whether be- 
longing to inhabitants of this State or not, | 
and whether tangible or intangible, which | 
by the intestate laws of 
this State * * * shall be subject to an in- 
heritance tax for the use of the State * * *. | 

And in the cases cited below the pro-| 
visions of law relating to the imposition 
of inheritance taxes, as far as the princi-| 
ple involved is concerned, were essentially 
the same. 


Law as Determined 


In State Cases | 
In State ex rel. Graff et al. v. Picbate} 
Court of St. Louis Co. (Minn.), 100 N. W., 


7 | 1094, the court says, “It is usually true} 
| that the right to succeed to the owner- | 
ship of the personal property of a decedent | 


is governed by the law of the domicil of 
the decedent, and is subject to taxation 
at the place of such domicil; yet, if the 


| permitting such tax. 
| of 
| on the ground that their transfer required 


one who succeeds to such ownership must! 


invoke the law of another State before 
he can reduce such property to possessicn, 
or secure the beneficial enjoyment thereof. 
it is generally, although not universally, 
held that such other State also has power 
to exact a tax upon the privilege of tak- 
ing over and securing the beneficial en- 
joyment of such property.’ 

Other cases holding that shares of 
stock in corporations organized under the 
laws of the taxing State are subject to 
the tax in the case of nonresident dece- 
Gent owners are, Douglas County v. 
Kountze, 84 Neb., 506, 121 N. W. 593, in 
which the Court says, “The complete de- 
volution of said title must take place un- 
der the protection, and according to the 
laws of Nebraska, and that succession is 
subject to the inheritance tax;” McDou- 
gald, Co. Treas., Applt. v. Lilienthal et al. 
(Cal.), 164 Pac. 387, L. R. A. 1917 F, 267; 


In Re Bronson, 150 N. Y., 1, 34 L. R. A,, 
238, reaffirmed in the case of In Re 
Palmer, 183 N. Y. 237; the principle is 


also recognized in,Gardiner et al., Exrs., 
v. State Treasurer, 74 N. H., 507; Com- 
monwealth v. Taylor’s Executor (Pa.), 
147 Atl. 71; Northern Central Railway 
Co. Applt. v. Fidelity Trust Co. et al., 
Fxrs., 152 Md. 94, 136 Atl., 66; In Re Cul- 
ver’s Estate, State Treasurer v. Gould, 
145 Iowa, 1, 123 N. W. 743, in which the 
court says, “It is a general and familiar 
rule that a corporation is under the juris- 
diction and control of the State of its 
domicile. The State directs the manner 
and form of its organization. 
cises supervisory power over it during its 
existence, and finally directs the manner 
of its dissolution; Carr v. Edwards (N. 


J.), 87 Atl. 132; Security Trust Co. v. 
Edwards (N. J.), 101 Atl., 384, and cases 
cited. 


In the case of Neilson et al. v. Russell 
et al., 69 Atl., 476, an earlier New Jersey 
case reversed on another point and quoted 








It exer- | 


with approval in Carr v. Edwards, Comp- | 


troller, supra, the court says, “In this 
country, where the general doctrine of the 
State courts is that the situs of property 
governs its liability 
the weight of authority is that stock in a 
corporation is subject to the imposition of 


to succession taxes, | 


succession taxes by the State that created | 


the corporation, and that in this regard the 


place of residence of the deceased stock- | 


holder is immaterial” and “the where- 
abouts of the certificates of stock is em- 
material upon the question of the legal 
situs of the property represented by them.” 


Maine Act Relating 


To Stock Transfers 

The principle is also recognized in Com- 
monwealth et al. v. Huntington et al., 
148 Va. 97, 138 S. E. 650, in which the 
court says, “The tax here involved, being 
a transfer tax, is in its nature a privi- 
lege tax as distinguished from a tax upon 
property. Such a tax can be fairly justi- 
fied only in consideration of some privi- 


lege accorded by the Siate, and if there! 


is no such privilege accorded, the State 
can impose no tax. If there is a com- 
plete devolution of title consummated by 
law, outside of the territorial jurisdiction 


;of Virginia, without the necessity either 


of invoking any of its laws, or the judi- 


cial, or official machinery of the State,| 


or the performance of any act by some 
person in Virginia, there is no basis for 
such a tax.” * “The transfer of shares 
of stock in Virginia corporations owned by 
nonresident decedents is subject to the 
transfer tax because all such transfers 
are within the jurisdiction of the State. 
In order to be subject to the tax, as 
within the jurisdiction of the State, there 
must be some act of transfer, payment, 
or delivery, to be done or performed under 
the authority of the Virginia law.” In 
this case no question was raised as to 
the validity of the tax on the stock and 
the court clearly recognizes the principle 
Right to tax bonds 
the nonresident decedent was denied 
no act to be done or performed by anyone 
in Virginia or within its jurisdiction. 

The statutes of Maine in force at the 
date of the testator’s death in the pres- 
ent case provided, R. S. 1916, chapter 51, 
section 36, as amended by chapter 49, P. 






Use of Arkansas’ Sale of Newspaper Interests 
Of Maine Corporation Upheld | Cyedit in Drought By Power 


Relief Is Upheld 


Proposed Bond Issue Is Hele 
To Be Valid by State Su- 
preme Court as ‘Promo- 
tion of Common Good’ 





[Continued from Page 1.1] 
citizens of this State are exhausted, the 
credit of the State itself is not, and to 
say, because of a narrow and scholastic 
interpretation of our Consiitution, that 
the State is unable itself to give that 
measure of relief it can, is a contention 
to Which we cannot assent. We think the 
need is great and the means for its relief 
but a use of the credit of the State for 
its own protection, as, protecting its citi- 
zens from famine and disease, it protects 
itself, and the aid extended is for a pub- 
lic purpose. The protection of its citizens 
from danger of whatever kind is the duty 
of the State and in this case the measure 
is but a valid exercise of the police power 
and the means employed finds ample 
justification in the maxim, ‘The safety of 
the people is the highest law.’” 


Discusses Road Bonds 


The coum cited as an instance of the 
State using its credit for a comparable 
purpose, the decision approving issuance 
of bonds under the State highway laws 
by which property owners were relieved 
of improvement district taxes. Discussing 
this point, the court said: “If it was a 
public duty to relieve a large number of 
our citizens from a burden of taxation 
improvidently assumed by themselves and 
for their own benefit, and the act sus- 
tained as the use of the State's credit for 
a public purpose, then where a law is 
enacted for relief from certain starva- 
tion and probable‘ disease, certainly it, 
toc, must be but the use of the State's 
credit for a public purpose. This we so 
hold as consonant with the impulses of 
common humanity and natural justice.” 


The dissenting justices took the posi- 
tion that, because of the public impor- 
tance of the question, the Legislature 
might make an appropriation of the pub- 
lic money for those who may now be 
properly classed as poor persons, but 
could not lend its credit to individuals 
to prevent them from becoming a charge 
on the public. If the State cannot lend 
its credit, it cannot borrow money on its 
own bonds and then lend the money, as 


| this would be doing indirectly what the 


State cannot 
opinion said. 


Credit Board Created 


Act No. 10, upon which the Supreme 
Court decision was given, creates the 
State Agricultural Credit Board, which 
will supervise the 
to credit corporations which will obtain 
loans for farmers through the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank at St. Louis, Mo. 
The money provided by the State will 
finance the corporations by making pos- 


do directly, the dissenting 


sible the subscription of capital stock on | 


which the loans from the Intermediate 
Credit Bank will be based. 


Bonds for $1,500,000 are to be sold by 
the State and the proceeds used to re- 
imburse the highway fund. 
tax of one-half mill annually 


is levied 


to guarantee payment of the bonds, and| 


the full faith and credit of the State is 
pledged. 

Several hundred thousand dollars in 
loans to local agricultural credit corpora- 
tions have already been made, and the 
entire $1,500,000 allotted to the 75 coun- 


ties. The State money in cooperation 
with aid from the Federal credit bank 
will make available between $10,000,000 


; and $12,000,000 to Arkansas farmers. 


a! 
'cedent to anyone 


L. 1919, as follows: 

Sec. 36. When the capital of a corporation 
is divided into shares, and certificates thereof 
are issued, they may be transferred by in- 
dorsement and delivery. The delivery of a 
certificate of stock of a corporation to 
bona fide purct r or pledgee for value, 
together with a ten transfer of the same 
or @ written power of attorney to sell, as- 
sign and transfer the same. signed by the 
owner of the certificate, ghall be a suflicient 
delivery to transfer the Gic against all par- 
ties Certificates of shares with the seal 
of the corporation affixed, shall be issued to 
those emtitled to them by transfer or other- 
Wise, signed by such officer or officers as the 
by-laws shall prescribe Such officer or offi- 
cers shall not sign blank certificates, nor sign | 


certificates without knowledge of the appar-. | 


ent title of the persons to whom they are 
issued, unless the corporation has a duly au- 
thorized transfer agent whose duty it is to 
countersign each certificate issued. 


officers authorized by the by-laws to issue 
shares by transfer or otherwise, the signa- 
ture of a majority of the directors in his 


stead shall be sufficient. 


Provision for Taxes 
In State Statute 


They also provided. R. S. 1916, Chap 
Sec. 37, as follows: 


5 


ft, 


Sec. 37 No transfer shall affect the right 
of the corporation to pay any dividend due 
upon the stock, or to treat the holder of 


record as the holder in fact, until such trans- 
fer, is recorded upon the books of the cor- 
poration or a new certificate is issued to the 
person to whom it has been so transferred 

Sections 25 and 26 »f Chapter 69, R. S. 


| In _ case | 
of the absence or disability of either of the | 


| 


ithe State of Maine and without 


1916, in force at the date of the testator’s | 
death in the instant case, provided as fol-| 


lows: 

Sec. 25. If a foreign executor, administrator 
or trustee assigns or transfers any stock in 
any national bank located in this State or in 
any corporation organized under the laws of 
this State, owned by a deceased nonresident 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


"March 18. Made Public March 20" 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .......cccccse $1,104,511.19 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ne SOE os ciawendne duhane 88,691 ,515.68 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
GUE . crocs cisecanccecereces 3,779,836.78 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 504,493.56 
Wiksisisiistadienseliaieaes 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$94 080,357.21 


746 542,294.98 


vee v ee «$944, 638,602.19 
ures 


NOE foc acestenasease 
Expendit 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$5.287,735.05 
3,940,851.59 








Refunds of receipts ........ 211,49: 
Panama Canal yr - 10.16 
Operations in special accounts 1,428 ,256.21 
Adjusted-service eertificate 

fund ‘ ATR AR RRR 9,002,147.70 
Civil-service retirement fund .. 37,492.75 
Investment of trust funds .... 30,967.36 


Total ordinary expenditures. $19,987.207.43 
Other public debt expenditures 178,545,465.00 
Balance today eeceeceeeeseeees 746,105,929.76 


TOCA] cecceccccceeceeceeees +9044,638,602,.19 





at the date of his death and liable to a tax | 
the | 


under the provisions of this chapter, 
tax shall be paid to the attorney-general at 


the time of such assignment or transfer; and | 


if it is not paid when due 
administrator or trustee shall be personally 
liable therefor until it is paid Subject to 
the provisions of said section a bank located 
in this State or a corporation organized under 
the laws of this State which shall record a 
transfer of any share of its stock made by a 
foreign executor, administrator or trustee, or 
issue a new certificate for a share of its 
stock at the instance of a foreign executor, 
administrator or trustee. before all taxes im- 
posed thereon by the provisions of this 
chapter have been paid, shall be liable for 
such tax in an action of debt brought by the 
attorney-general, 


such executor, 


Sec. 26. No person or corporation shall de- 
liver or transfer any securities or assets be- 
longing to the estate of a non-resident de- 


unless authority to receive 
the same shall have been given by a probate 
court of this State, upon satisfactory evi- 
dence that all inheritance taxes provided for 
by this chapter have been paid, guaranteed 
or secured as hereinbefore provided. Any per- 
son or corporation that delivers or transfers 
any securities or assets in violation of the 
provisions of this section shall be liable for 
such tax in an action of debt brought by the 
attorney-general, 

The foregoing statutory provisions state 
the law relating to transfers of stock gen- 
erally and to stock held by nonresident 
decedents, and indicate the necessity of 
acts of transfer, payment and delivery 
to be done and performed under the au- 
thority of the Maine law. They indicate 
and constitute a privilege accorded by 
that 
privilege there can be no complete devo- 


|lution of title to the shares of stock in- 


volved in this case and the laws of Maine 
must of necessity be invoked. 


In Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Exr., v. Doughton, 270 U. S., 69, Chief 
Justice Taft said: “In the matter of in- 
tangibles, like choses in action, shares of 
stock, and bonds, the situs of which is 
with the owner, a transfer tax of course 
may properly be levied by the State in 
which he resides. So, too, it is well es- 
tablished that the State in which a cor- 
poration is organized may provide in cre- 
ating it for the taxation in that State 
of all its shares, whether owned by resi- 


| dents or nonresidents.” 


If the State under whose laws the cor- 


| poration comes into being has power and 


104,015,950.00 | 


}in the 
| stock in the Great Northern Paper *Com- 


jurisdiction to levy a property tax on the 
shares of stock of that corporation re- 
gardless of the residence of the owner 
of those shares, it is difficult to see any 
logical reason why it has not power and 
jurisdiction to subject those same shares 
to an inheritance tax whether owned by 
resident or nonresident decedents. 


In Jellenik v. Huron Copper Company, 
177 U. 8S. 1, it was held that shares of 
stock in a corporation had a situs in the 
State creating the corporation so that 
they were there subject to mesne process. 


Believing that it is in accord with the 
overwhelming weight of authority indi- 
cated by the cases herein cited, we hold 
instant case that the shares of 


pany, a corporation organized and existing 
by virtue of the laws of this State im- 
posing the tax,’ are within its jurisdic- 
tion and there subject to an inheritance 
tax even though the owner was a non- 
resident decedent, regardless of whether 
the certificates of stock were at the time 
of the death in the State of the domicile 
or in the taxing State, and that such a 
tax does not violate any provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Judgment for the State of Maine for 
$30,139.88, with interest from Feb. 19, 1930. 


| Dispos 
| 


lending of $1,500,000 | 


A general | 


Company in Seven P 


By Its President 


| 
Disposal of newspaper interests in Chi-|in Mr. Graustein’s name and was sold in | 


|cago, Boston, Brooklyn and other cities 

held by the International Paper and Power 
| Company were described in testimony Mar. 
| 20 before the Federal Trade Commission 


|by Archibald R. Graustein, president of 
the company. 

; Mr. Graustein had testified in hearings 
| before the Commission in 1929 that his 
company had acquired these interests to 
| insure a market for newsprint paper. 

The newspapers in which the company 
had interests, Mr. Graustein testified, are 
| the Chicago Daily News, the Chicago 
| Daily Journal, the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, the Albany News, the Boston Herald 
Traveler, the Brooklyn Eagle and the 
Ithaca Journal News. 

The company’s interests in newspapers 
|are now confined to three papers in the 
| Southeast, the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, 
| the Columbia, S. C., Record, and the Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Herald, Mr. Graustein 
| stated, explaining that control of these 
papers was acquired in the latter part 
|of 1930. He said his organization has no 
|intention of continuing ownership longer 
than until they can be conveniently dis- 
posed of. The business and editorial man- 


agement of these papers are handled lo-| 


cally, he testified. 


Testimony regarding the disposal of 
newspaper interests in Chicago brought 
out that stock in the Daily News was held 


Mr. Borah Foresees 
| Inerease in Rate 


Of Federal Taxes 


Representative Hawley Also 
| Sees Possibility of Rise 
| In Taxation or 


| Certificates 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
that this item has constantly grown, and 


his belief that the peak in this expendi- 
oo has not yet been reached. 


Congress when it reassembles in De- 
cember may have to choose between two 
| sources of revenue to replenish the Treas- 
'ury, an issue of short-term certificates or 
direct increased taxation, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., Chair- 


man of the House Committee on Ways} 


and Means, stated orally March 20. 


Mr. Hawley has been in touch wth the 
Treasury officials regarding the revenue 
returns up to March 15. He said so far 
his information regarding the receipts is 
insufficient to warrant a definite pro- 
| nouncement regarding the probable course 
to recommend to Congress to meet the 
Treasury situation. 


Mr. Hawley added that as he under- 
stands it the revenues now are practically 
$180,000,000 less than they were a year 
ago for a like tax period. “So far as is 
now apparent,” he said, “the issuance of 
long-term securities or an increase in the 
taxation are the only recourses the Gov- 
ernment may have to meet the situation. 

“If either of these courses of action is to 
be adopted, by the time that the 72nd 
Congress meets on the first Monday of 
December, it would be a question for 
Congress to determine which of these al- 
ternatives would be the less harmful. 


“The objection made to the increase in 
the loan value of the adjusted World War 
service certificates when Congress enacted 
that increase into law at the last session 
was the effect on the Treasury in the 
}event of any considerable numbers of the 
veterans availing themselves of that in- 
crease. 

“As conditions are now, it seems almost 
/certain that there either will be an in- 
crease in the public debt or that an in- 
crease in taxation will be required. Either 
|of which would affect the liquid assets ot 
the country that otherwise could be used 
for the return of normal conditions in this 
country and the reemployment of labor.” 





Peer 
Liquidation Is Announced 


New York, March 20. 
The State Superintendent 


Exchange Bank, New York City, for liqui- 


ing law. 

Mr. Broderick said that an impairment 
of the capital of this bank and the in- 
ability of the management and directors 
to supply the requisite funds necessary 
for a voluntary liquidation render it in- 
advisable, unsafe and inexpedient to per- 


mit its continuance. 
The bank’s books at the close of busi- 
ness March 19, showed: Capital, $500,000; 


gross deposits, $1,091,267. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 20, 1931 


New York, March 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
‘the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 











Austria (schilling) 14.0550 
Belgium (belga) 13.9237 
Bulgaria (lev) eane 7169 
Czechoslovakia (kron 2.9624 
Denmark (krone) 26.7480 
England (pound 485.9019 
Finland (markka) 2.5175 
France (franc) ..... 3.9124 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8252 
Greece (drachma) .,..... 1.2943 
Hungary (pengo) ..... 17.4380 
BOOlT CIO) ccaseccercee x 
Netherlands (guilder) . 

Norway (krone) .....++ 

Poland (ZlOtY) ....se0. 

Portugal (escudo) . 

Rumania (leu) ......+ . 

Spain (peseta) ....... 

Sweden (krona) ...... 

Switzerland (franc) ......eceeecceee 
Yugoslavia (Gin@r) .....ccccececees 


| Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 






China (Mexican dollar) i) 
Chime (EUAN GOMA) oeccoceccccccs «| 
GON re es cc esa saeeeanne 15 
DOOM CHU) crscccecoceceansccacaes 49.5603 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0625 
Canada (GOMAr) ....sseccenseresees 99.9558 
Deh COED, s,s asnes sancdananeieaa 100.0546 
Mexico (peso) ar e 47.1833 
Argentina (peso, gold) - 78.9983 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 7.8650 
Chile (peso) 12.0714 
Uruguay (peso) 73.7525 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar Giver secescecccesces 29.6250 


Concern Is Outlined 





al of Holdings of International Paper and Power 





. 
Issue of | 


Of World Exchange Bank | 


of Banks, | 
Joseph A. Broderick, announced March 20} 
that he has taken possession of the World| 


dation, pursuant to section 57 of the bank- | 


surplus and undivided profits, $324,645, and 





\ 


ublications Described 


i August, 1929, either to the News or its 
| exeeutives. Present owners of the stock 
have no connection with the International 


STATE BANKING 








Steam Plants ° 
Of New England 
Utility Described 





|Transcript of Testimony at 


Trade Commission In- 
quiry Relates to Acquir- 





Paper and Power Company, the witness 
said. 

Disposition of interests in the Daily 
Journal occurred in December, 1929, he 
said. The Company received for its stock 
in the paper debentures of Market Prop- 
|} erty, Inc., which was organized just prior 
| to the transaction in the interest of the 
owners of the equity in the Journal. The 
International Paper Company, subsidiary 
to the Paper and Power Company, now 
holds these debentures, he said. 

Inquiry by Judge Robert E. Healy, chief 
| counsel of the Commission, into the trans- 
action brought out that the assets of the 
Market Property, Inc., consist of ac- 
| counts receivable which arose out of the 
liquidation of the Journal. These assets 
| were transferred to Market Property and 
then sold by it back to the Journal, it 
was brought out. The Journal is no 
| longer being published, its good will and 
| circulation having been transferred to the 
| Chicago Daily News, but a tabloid, the 
Chicago Illustrated Times, is being pub- 
lished on the Journal's presses, it was 
brouht out further. Payment of the de- 
bentures depends on the ability of the 
tabloid to meet its payments, Mr. Grau- 
| Stein explained. ' 

Interests in tne Albany papers were sold 
by the Paper and Power Company to 
Frank E. Gannett in 1929 for cash, it was 
brought out. The witness said his com- 


| 


nett’s papers. 

Through a subsidiary company, the 
Publisher's Invertment Corporation, the 
Paper and Power Company owned a one- 
half interest in the Boston Herald Trav- 
eler. This interest, Mr. Graustein testi- 
fied, was sold for cash in December, 1929, 
to the old interests in the Herald. 
name of the paper was later changed to 
the Boston Herald Traveler Corporation. 
some of whose directors were formerly 
directors in the Paper and Power Com- 
pany. None of them is a large stock- 
holder in the company, he said. 

The company’s interests in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle were disposed of in December, 
1929, to Frank E. Gannett, as was also 
the case with the Ithaca Journal News, 
according to testimony. 





Negotiations for other newspapers which 


were pending at the time Mr. Graustein 
previously testified before the Commis- 
sion have been abandoned, he said. 


i 


Publicity Activities 
Also Considered 


| Publicity activities of the New England 
Power Association, which is controlled by 
the Paper and Power Company, were also 
taken up by the Commission through ex- 
; amination of Thomas Carens, public rela- 
tions director of the association 

Mr. Carens testified that he had been 
employed in newspaper work from 1911 
until the time he joined the staff of the 
Association in July, 1930. He said he had 
done some publicity for the Association 
on a few occasions while in the employ 
of the Boston Herald and that he took 
part time work with the Associationephile 
he was with the Herald. 
| Various exhibits containing letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Carens in connection with pub- 
licity activities were introduced by Judge 
| Healy into tle record. One of these, re- 
lating to announcements in newspapers 
| concerning a municipal power plant in 
| Hudson, Mass., ofiering “the lowest rate 
in New England,” was the subject of in- 
quiry by Judge Healy. 

It was brought out that Mr. Carens had 
discouraged the idea of acquiring this 
plant. “An organization as big as ours 
would inevitably arouse antagonism if it 
made an overt attempt to gobble up a 
municipal plant,” he had written an of- 
ficial of the company. Mr. Carens had 
urged “forgetting the whole subject” as 
;}one of two courses to follow regarding 
this case, declaring that he saw no evi- 
dence that the “propaganda” circulated 
by the manager of the Hudson plant was 
| injurious in other places. 

Mr. Carens'’ testimony concluded the 





;Commission’s hearings into the affairs of | 


, the New England Power Association. 


of Frank D. Comerford, president of the 
New England Power Association, Judge 
Healy introduced into the record letters 
from the presiding officers of the regu- 
latory commissions of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. These letters, the 
chief counsel explained, confirmed state- 
;}ments made by Mr. Comerford under 
| cross-examination that in no instance 
had the New England Power Association 
or any of its associated or underlying 
companies challenged the jurisdiction of 
the commissions in matters of interstate 
transactions in the transmission of elec- 
tric energy. 

Judge Healy also stated for the record 
that the New England Power Association 
had cooperated with the Federal Trade 
Commission in all respects and had made 
no reservations with reference to the fur- 
nishing of records, documents and infor- 
mation generally at the Commission's re- 
quest, 


Notice to Purchasers of 





The valuation raph of 
relating to $13,943 


Gold 


BO ra 
’ 


pany has no interests now in Mr. Gan- 


The | 


At the close of tne testimony March 19 | 


| ing of Association Units 


(Continued: from Page 7.] 


|ciation obtain power from any other 
sources than you have mentioned? 


| A. Yes. It has purchased large amounts 
of power during the past three years, an 
average of about 313,000,000 kilowatt 
hours per year. It purchased from the 
| Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
|Boston an average of nearly 90,000,000 
| steam generated kilowatt hours per year 
and from the Blackstone Valley Gas & 
| Electric Company amounts ranging from 
8,757,000 in 1928 to 105,550,000 in 1930. 
Another large source of supply is the 

New York Power and Light Company 

from which 82,845,000 kilowatt hours were 
| purchased in 1928 and 26,276,000 in 1930. 

The Montaup Electric Company previ- 
ously mentioned as partly owned by the 

Fall River Electric Company supplied an 
|average of over 90,000,000 kilowatt hours 
for the years 1928-1930. Several million - 
kilowatt hours were purchased from two 
publicly owned operations, from the City 
of Providence Water Department and from 
the Massachusetts Metropolitan District 
Commission. Connecticut Light and 
Power Company supplied 10,666,305 kilo- 
watt hours in 1928, 9,984,623 kilowatt hours 
in 1929 and 4,397,857 kilowatt hours in 
| 1930. 

There were also currents purchased from 
the Insull properties in Vermont and New 
Hampshire and from several nonaffiliated 
electric companies in Massachusetts. To 
most of these companies, the New England 
Fower Association sold power often in 
large volume. 


Q. Does the New England Power Asso- 
ciation through its subsidiaries sell power 
to public-owned distribution systems? 


A. At the present time, various subsid- 
iaries are selling power to 10 municipally- 
|owned electric systems in Massachusetts . 
and to two in Vermont. I understand that 
at least one town in New Hampshire, Lit- 
| tleton, is also supplied. 


. What can you tell us about the rate 
| Situation? 

A. From information available, it ap- 
| pears that the staff of the association has 
|}taken active jurisdiction over the rate 
| schedules of the several operating com-. 
| panies. The wholesale companies appear 
| to operate under individual contracts with 
; each customer, the contracts being known 
|}to the regulatory commissions but not 
| filed as rate schedules to be generally ac- 
| cessible to the public. The retail or dis- 
tributing companies file regular schedules 
open to public inspection. 

It should be pointed out that rates are 
more or less subject to the jurisdiction of 
public utility commissioners, in all five 
States in which the New England Power 
Association has properties. 

Because of the complexity of the rates, 
it is impossible to make direct compari- 
|sons of the affect of the rates excepet 
|from the simpler types used. Residence- 
{rates vary from a flat 5 cents per kilowatt 
|hour for any number used with a mini- 
mum monthly bill of 75 cents, to a step 
|rate in the rural town of Petershaw of 
/14 cents for each of the first 25 kilowatt 

|} hours per month, 13 cents for each of the 
next 25 kilowatt hours and 12 cents per 
|kilowatt hour for all over 50 kilowatt 
hours per month. 
| Some residential rate schedules have a 
| fixed amount per month per residence, in 
}the Rhode Island and Connecticut com- 
|panies it is 50 cents per month plus cur- 
jrent at 6.5 and 7 cents per kilowatt hour, 
| With the 7.5 cent charge there is a second 
step at 7 cents. It is evident that gen- 
erally outside of Worcester, the ordinary 
lighting consumer taking 20 to 25 kilowatt 
|hours a month will pay from 9 to 10 
| cents per kilowatt hour and in some small 
|}towns 11 cents or even more. The Wor- 
cester rate of 5 cents was set in con- 
|formity with a ruling of the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission about 
two years ago. 

Q. What information have you regard- 
|}ing the gas rate schedule? 


A. Gas rates include schedules carrying 
a flat charge per 1,000 cubic feet for all 
}consumption and schedules using an in- 
| vestment charge based on the maximum 
{hourly rate in cubic feet that the con- 
|nected appliances are considered capable 
{of using plus a commodity or gas charge 
}per 1,000 cubic feet metered. 
| In Lawrence, Mass., the maximum rate 
is $1.45 per 1,000 cubic feet. 


In Webster and Southbridge, Mass., the 
maximum rate is $1.65 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 


In Rhode Island and Connecticut com- 
panies, retail schedules carry an invest- 
ment charge of 50 cents per month plus 
gas at $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet in area 
:rved by the Narragansett Electric Com- 
pany; $1.60 per 1,000 cubic feet in Wes- 
terly, R. I., and Pacatuck, Conn., with the 
same 50 cents per month investment 
charge. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of March 23. 





BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
First, Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series JJ, 434%. 


the advertisement and circular 


ton and Maine Railroad, First Mortgage 
nds, Series JJ, 4% %, as published read as follows: 

“The value of the Railroad 
lines, as finally determined by the 


roperty, including leased 
nterstate Commerce Com- 


mission, together with net additions to December 31, 1930, 
amounts to $300,829,375. This valuation is after deductin 
approximately $45,000,000 for depreciation. As total fundec 
debt including equipment trust obligations amounts to only 
$131,291,300, there will be $2,360 of property value for each 


$1,000 of indebtedness.” 


This paragraph, which was taken from the President's letter, 


contains an error in the amount o 
it has been sugg' 


f funded debt of the System, and 


ested that it does not make clear that the comparison 


of funded debt to property value deals with the System as a whole 
and not with the property belonging 
y 


alone. This paragraph has according 
“The value of the mortgaged and yamosiqnged 
including leased lines, as finally determined by the 
Commerce Commission, adjusted to December 31, 1930, and to 
include equipment subject to equipment trusts, amounts to 
‘The Commiasion’s determination was after 


$309,829,375. 


deducting approximately $45,000,000 for depreciation. 
Sed debt of the Railroad and the leased lines held by the 
ublie including equipment trust obligations amounts to $135,- 


total fun e 


7,000, there is $2,285 of pro’ 
| stated for each $1,000 of such 


the leased line funded debt and the property value of the lease 


lines, there is $2,039 of propert 
stated, for each $1,000 of funded 


We do not regard the changes ¢ f e 
ally affecting the security of the issue, but call this to the attention 


of purchasers. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
HARRIS, FORBES & COMPANY 





to and debt of the Railroad 
been revised as follows: 


roperty, 
nterstate 


As 


rty value determined as above 
indebtedness. Even excludin 


y value, determined as above 
debt.” 


ontained in the revision as materi- 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
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OLD COLONY CORPORATION 
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Giving Minority Party Voice 


in Legislation + + 


A’ 4‘ A a & 





New York Lieutenant Governor Opposes 


System Which Permits Majority Group to 
Decide What Bills Are to Be Considered 





By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New York 


N our party form of government there is 
— fi no question that adequate administrative 
responsibility should be placed in every 
instance on the majority party. At the same 
time, where the two major parties are of 
almost equal strength in the Legislature, it 
is not right or wise, in my opinion, to place 
substantially the entire power of legislation 
in the hands of the majority party. 
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The majority party is entitled to and 
should have major representation on all com- 
mittees but the division should be such as 
to give the minority party a real voice and 
place in the deliberation of the committees. 

This is not true in New York's Legislature. 
The Senate of our State is made up of 26 
Republicans and 25 Democrats. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even though the Senate is Re- 
publican by one vote, 200,000 more people in 
the State voted for Democratic senators than 
for Republican senators at the last election. 
It would seem proper, therefore, that repre- 
sentation of the two parties on important 
committees be reasonably responsive to the 
expressed will of the people, always, of 
course, giving to the majority party a safe 
working majority in committee. 

This is not done as the most important 
committees are overwhelmingly Republican. 

The committee on finance, which has 
charge of all financial matters, including the 
budget, has 13 Republicans and three Demo- 
crats; the committee on internal affairs of 
towns, counties and public highways, is made 
up of 12 Republicans and four Democrats; 
the powerful rules committee is made up of 
four Republicans and one Democrat. The 
same criticism holds true with regard to tem- 
porary legislative commissions appointed to 
study specific questions. 

Increasing reliance must be placed on the 
work of committees and commissions if the 
problems of government are to be success- 
fully solved. If we want the voice of the 
minority party to be heard as well as that 
of the majority party, we must insure a 
reasonably equal working representation on 
committees and commissions. 

As the situation stands now, committees 
will not report out for consideration on the 
floor of the legislature substantially any bills 
introduced by the minority party. This seems 
to be the rule regardless of the merit of the 
legislation introduced. This is a bold ,state- 
ment but one that is borne out by the facts. 
I have before me the calendar of bills feady 
for consideration by the Senate on Wednes- 
day, March 11. This calendar contains 100 
bills, each one of which has been favorably 
reported to*the Senate by one of the stand- 
ing commettees. Ninety-seven of these bear 
the names of Republicans and only three of 
Democrats. This in spite of the fact that 
during the session Democratic and Republi- 
can bills introduced and referred to standing 
committees are about the same in number 
and importance. 
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In other words, the Democratic bills are 
being held in committee while the Republican 
bills are reported out and will be passed. 

This leads me to a collateral and very 
closely related issue: Namely, the difficulty 
which the minority party always has. in 
securing public debate on the floor of the 
Legislature on important controversial meas- 
ures. I have already shown that out of 100 
bills favorably reported by the committees 
only three were Democratic measures; all 


the others were measures introduced by mem- 
bers of the majority party. 

According to the rules of the Legislature 
a bill can not be brought to the floor of 
either House for debate against the wishes 
of the standing committee to which it has 
been referred except on the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the elected members of that 
house. 

In other words, if a committee controlled by 
the majority, refuses to report out a bill 
favorably, it just stays there forever, be- 
cause it takes a majority of the House to 
discharge the committee and bring out the 
bil! for debate. The majority party, obvi- 
ously, virtually never can control that num- 
ber of votes on any measure which is a 
matter of party program. 

I want to show graphically what I mean. 
The Senate is now divided as _ follows: 
Twenty-six of the majority party and 25 of 
the minority party. The majority party 
absolutely controls the standing committees. 
The majority party can bring out a bill at 
any time because all it needs is a favorable 
report from the committee to which the bill 
has been referred and which it controls. Ob- 
viously, however, the minority party can 
not force a bill out for debate on the floor 
unless it can secure some votes from the 
majority party. 

In this way really important bills, bills 
that are of vital interest to the people of 
the State, bills that have been made a part 
of platform pledges, bills on which candidates 
are chosen, bills which are necessary for the 
carrying out of the administrative program, 
are stifled and crushed in committee rather 
than brought to the floor for debate. 
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When a bill is brought out on the floor 
for debate the people of the State, through 
the press and otherwise, learn of its merits 
and can form some judgment of its impor- 
tance and value. They can decide whether 
they wish to support or oppose it. Within 
my knowledge, acquired by three years of 
observation, scores of important bills have 
been just annihilated and kept from intelli- 
gent consideration by the committee’s action 
when I believe that if they had been brought 
out for discussion on the floor of the Legis- 
lature public opinion would have forced 
their adoption. 

One of the rarely mentioned reasons for 
the desire of a party to keep bills in commit- 
tee rather than have them brought out for 
discussion and vote on the floor is the un- 
willingness of the members to stand up and 
be counted. In other words, when a bill is 
reported out of committee for debate on the 
floor and then @ vote is taken, the individual 
members are compelled to vote “yes” or “no” 
on this particular piece of legislation. So 
long as a bill remains in committee no one 
knows where any individual member stands 
as the meetings of. the committees are ordi- 
narily closed and executive sessions. 

I do not desire in any way to change the 
principle of security, study and report by 
standing committees. This I believe to be 
essentially necessary in the orderly conduct 
of any representative legislative body. I 
believe, however, that a way can be provided 
whereby the majority party will recognize 
the right of the minority party to call from 
committee a certain limited number of bills 
which to it seem important without the 
necessity of discharging the committee 
through a vote of a majority of the elected 
members of the House. 








Reducing Cost of Local Government 
Adoption of New Personnel Policies Adyocated 
By JOSEPH A. BROHEL 


President, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


UCH has been said about the growing 
M costs of government but not enough has 

been said, I think, about the costs of 
growing government. The public business 
today is much more complicated and exten- 
sive than it was a generation ago. 

At the demand of the public, frequently 
represented by small minorities, government 
everywhere is constantly taking on new 
functions and extending its activities. A 
large part of the increased cost of public 
administration is necessary and could not 
have been avoided. The government must 
grow as the State and its subordinate divi- 
sions grow. 

The questions that should and do concern 
public officlals and citizens alike are: 
Whether government must ¢ontinue to in- 
crease its functions and its costs in the same 
proportion as they have increased in the 
past; how the necessary costs of government 
van be equitably distributed over the whole 
population whether, by reason of improved 
organization and better coordination of 
public agencies and a more effective super- 
vision and control of public personnel, 
greater returns can be obtained from the tax 
dollar, and finally whether some means can 
not be found to limit or at least retard the 
rising costs of public administration. 

The average city and every thickly popu- 
lated area must have public schools, police 
and fire protection, water supplies, sewage 
disposal, regulation of health and industry, 
highways, bridges and streets and institutions 
for those who must be cared for. All of these 
cost money. Their extension represents the 
major increased costs of government. They 
also account in large measure for the multi- 
plication of public positions and public em- 
ployes. 

In a recent report the Civil Service Com- 
mission of New Jersey called attention to the 
fact that under the policies or lack of poli- 
cies heretofore followed “The numbers of 
municipal and county employes, together with 
the pay roll costs, have increased more rap- 
idly than either the increase in the municipal 
population or the extension of the service 
undertaken by the government would seem 
to warrant.” 

In a message to the Legislature Governor 
Larson said “Adequate laws are essential 
but after many years of experience in public 
affairs I am convinced that the people who 
develop and administer departmental policies 
and the rank and file who do the day to day 


work mean more to good administration 
than elaborate administrative codes or re- 
organization plans. We must pay more at- 
tention to the organization, supervision and 
assignment of our civil employes if we hope 
to have better service and incidentally better 
government.” 

The Civil Service Commission does not 
maintain that any improvement in the han- 
dling of public personnel is going to solve 
this problem of governmental costs. It does 
maintain, however, that better business 
methods can be initiated and carried out in 
the handling of this matter of public em- 
ployment, and that more attention paid to 
this part of public administration since it 
represents about one-half of current adminis- 
trative costs and since it has been so gen- 
erally neglected heretofore, gives promise of 
greater returns in the improvement of the 
public business and greater savings than 
problably any other undertaking. 

The time has come, I think, when the ap- 
plication of sound business principles is good 
politics and when an increase in any depart- 
mental working force and adjustment in com- 
pensation or any commitment looking to the 
expenditure of public funds must be given 
the Same consideration as they would be 
given in a well managed business and that 
the same considerations that determine these 
matters in business must be applied without 
e€quivocation in government. 

The Civil Service Commission is Propos- 
ing, as it proposed last year, a revision of the 
civil service laws applying to counties and 
municipalities. The question as to whether 
such revision will be made must lie with the 
Legislature and the official representatives 
of the counties and municipalities which 
would be affected. 

The Commission is not seeking an exten- 
Sion of its authority but it feels it to be its 
duty to point the way to a better and more 
effective handling of the employment and 
personnel problems in the county and munic- 
ipal governments. 

There can be no real objection to the im- 
provement of any function or activity of gov- 
ernment, Heretofore we have been satisfied 
with less fhan the best in public administra- 
tion. I hope that the counties and munici- 
palities will be willing, by reason of the very 
serious demand for a more effective and more 
economical expenditure of taxpayers’ money, 
to accept what I believe to be a better. civil 
service law. 
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BUYING AND SELLING GRAIN 
FOR FUTURE DELIVERIES 








Federal Agency Obtains Information on Volume of Trad- 
ing in Nation’s Twelve Contract Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


tistical Research. 


By DR. J. W. T. DUVEL 


Chief, Grain Futures Administration, Department of Agriculture 


HE Grain Futures Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture is 
not, strictly speaking, a research 

organization. Primarily, it is a law en- 
forcement unit set up by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out the provisions 
of the Grain Futures Act, and its activi- 
ties are devoted to regulatory purposes 
rather than research. It does, neverthe- 
less, considerable work by way of com- 
piling and publishing statistical data and 
material relating to future trading in 
grain. 

At the time the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration started to function in 1923, 
there were no authentic data relating to 
trade in grain futures. No one knew 
exactly how much grain was being 
traded in for future delivery and the 
grain exchanges themselves were op- 
posec to having the information made 
available, believing that the large’ dis- 
crepancy between what some persons 
called “wind bushels” and the number 
of bushels of actual grain marketed and 
sold would provide ammunition merely 
for that part of the public which re- 
garded future trading as a form of 
gambling. 

Although the New York Stock Ex- 
change had for years been reporting the 
number of shares of different stocks 
sold each day, the grain exchanges were 
firm in their position that to publish the 
volume of trading in grain futures could 
serve no useful purpose and would have 
only harmful results. This has all been 
changed. 

There are now 12 contract markets in 
the United States where grain is traded 
in for future delivery, as follows: The 
Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago Open 
Board of Trade, Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, Kansas City Board of 
Trade, Duluth Board of Trade, St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle Grain 
Exchange, Portland Grain Exchange, 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Grain Trade 
Association of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange. Two other markets, the New 
York Produce Exchange and the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, have been 
designated as contract. markets to trade 
in futures, but are inactive at the pres- 
ent time. The term “contract market” 
relates to markets which have been 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
= authority of the Grain Future 

ct. 
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Data are now available showing the 
volume of trading in each of the several 
markets, and figures are published each 
day showing the volume of trading by 
grains and by futures. By volume of 
trading is meant the amount of sales 
reported by clearing members, that is, 
exchange members who are also ment- 
bers of the clearing association. Not all 
members are clearing members, but 
since all trades must be cleared through 
a clearing member the figures may be 
regarded as including all trading. For 
each sale there is, of course, a corre- 
sponding purchase so that the total pur- 
chases and total sales are exactly equal. 


* 
_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 23, C. E. Gibbons, Senior Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the research ac- 
tivities of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 





’ ity. These studies are directed primarily 


trade in wheat futures which the Grain 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


they are referred to as sales. 


Since practically 90 per cent of all 


the trading in grain futures in the 


United States takes piace upon the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the figures for 


this market are of outstanding impor- 
tance when it comes to measuring at any 


time the temper and extent of specula- 
tive interest in grain. Trading in this 
market will average from 30 to 50 mil- 
lion bushels per day in wheat futures 
alone. Hedgers and speculators alike 
prefer a large and active market because 
they can more easily get in or out of the 
market without affecting prices. Whether 
a mafket is broad and active may be de- 
termined best by reference to current 
figures on volume of trading which are 
released at noon each day and relate to 
the trading of the previous day. 

In addition to publishing figures on 
volume of trading the Grain Futures 
Administration releases a statement each 
day showing the amount of contracts 
Open in grain futures as at the close of 
business the previous day. The latter 
figures are derived from reports also 
received from clearing members. The 
figures are especially valuable when 
stocks of deliyerable grain are low and 
when an excessively large open interest 
in a current delivery month would sug- 
gest the danger of a corner or conges- 
tion. With this information at hand, 
steps may be taken to prevent what 
otherwise could develop into a serious 
situation. 
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NOTHER type of research activity 

carried on by the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration is found in certain investi- 
gations made in response to resolutions 
of Congress and in studies made from 
time to time of the effect upon the mar- 
<ets of various kinds of speculative activ- 


The published figures represent one side 
only and for convenience in expression 


to the purpose of developing sound regu- 
latory policies and for discovering ways 
and means of correcting undesirable 
practices and market abuses. The re- 
sults are embodied in reports and bul- 
letins which are published and given 
distribution through the usual channels. 

The strictly statistical work of the 
organization is best illustrated by its 
most recent publication, Statistical 
Bulletin No. 31, “Wheat Futures.” This 
bulletin summarizes and brings up to 
date the statistical material relating to 


Futures Administration has collected 
since it started to function in 1923. 
Tables are presented showing the volume 
of trading at various markets by years 
and by months. For some of the mar- 
kets trading in wheat is shown sepa- 
rately by futures, and for the Chicago 
market a table is included showing by 
days the total volume of trading, the 
amount of open commitments, high, low 
and closing prices, together with the 
net change from day to day in price 
and in open commitments. This enables 
comparison of volume of trading, open 
commitments and price changes by days 
over a considerable period of time. 


Effect of Fear on Business World 


Failure to Invest Money Viewed as Harmful 


By SOLOMON LEVITAN 


State Treasurer, State of Wisconsin 


HE delay in the solution of economic 
problems may usually be laid to the 
time required for the majority of the 

people to adjust themselves to new conditions. 


It is so much easier to do things the old 
way than to learn a better way that usually 
the better way is postponed until conditions 
force us to adopt it. This inertia may act as 
a safe-guard at times, restraining us from 
taking up with the new simply because it is 
new. But certainly the unwillingness to 
recognize and adopt measures which would 
add to the welfare of human beings has 
impeded progress. For example, never since 
time immemorial have the working hours 
of men been shortened without a struggle, 
and each time there has been a victory for 
human welfare, it has resulted in progress 
for those who resisted the change just as 
surely as it has for those who were in favor 
of it. 


I do not know how the present economic 
depression will be solved, but I am con- 
vinced that the solution of it will bring 
about some permanent benefit to mankind. 
The time involved will depend upon our 
ability to discover the underlying causes of 
depression and our willingness to accept the 
cure when it is found. 

On the surface, it appears that some of 
the causes are over-production, insufficient 
consumption, machine power taking the 
place of man-power, Yet I wonder if we do 
not have to probe deeper in order to get at 
the root of the trouble. 

We know that fear can create a panic just 
as quickly when the fear is without founda- 
tion as when there is a cause for it. We 
have known of many a bank failure due 


simply to a false rumor. And we have to- 
day a fear of investing money even in legi- 
timate business. Money is the artery of 
business, and at present our banks have 
millions of dollars inactive. Why? Because 
fear is at the helm. 

In the main, I believe the stock market 
crash last year was a good thing. Too many 
of our people were becoming gamblers, noth- 
ing attracted them but easy money. Any- 
thing they had to work for was not to their 
liking. Such a condition is now wholesome, 
and tends to weaken enterprise. People 
must remain normal if we are to expect eco- 
nomic conditions to remain normal. 

But neither is fear to invest in productive 
enterprises normal, and that is one of the 
first conditions to be overcome before we are 
in a mental attitude to cope with the situa- 
tion. After all, the real problem is how to 
Stabilize industry, how to assure continuous 
employment, and this can be accomplished 
only as there is unselfish cooperation on the 
part of all concerned. 

Bad as conditions have been, we are still 
far ahead of 40 or 50 years ago. People of 
the most moderate means have more modern 
conveniences in their homes than did the 
Millionaires of 50 years ago. Today the 
Poorest children have the advantages af at 
least a high school education, and the ma- 
jgrity of students in the universities come 
fom families of limited means, whereas in 
early days educational advantages were open 
only to the children of the wealthy. And 
after all, ignorance is the cause of all failure. 
What we need more than all else is intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is the only thing that 
can avert disasters, overcome fear, and keep 
the wheels of progress running smoothly. 
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Coie in Character Training 
Recommended for Schools + 





California Commission for Study of Educa- 
tional Problems Advocates Placing More 
Emphasis on This Type of Instruction 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


N postal inquiry cards returned in answer 
to the request of the California Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational 

Problems for opinions as to what are the 
State’s outstanding public school problems, 
more than one-third of the suggestions made 
stressed the need for definite help to the 
pupils in the molding of character, for the 
teaching of high ethical standards as a 
regular part of school work. 

This result is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that the persons responding 
were given no check list to vote upon, but 
instead were simply asked to state in their 
own words what they considered the most 
outstanding school problems. 

The comments, addressed to the Commis- 
sion by residents of practically every com- 
munity in the State, do not record the dis- 
covery of a new need. Similar returns were 
secured in 1926, when representative lay citi- 
zens and educators asked to designate what 
they considered to be the most important 
elementary school subjects then required by 
law. They rated the teaching of morals and 
manners as second only to “the three R’s” in 
importance. 

Going still further back—to 1866, in fact— 
we witness the California Legislature in re- 
sponse to public demand establishing a 
course in morals and manners for the pub- 
lic schools. Again, in 1887, we find a law 
being enacted which prescribes the teaching 
of the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

At present there stand upon the statute 
books two laws based upon these legislative 
actions. They read: 

“It shall be the duty of all teachers to en- 
deavor to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils the principles of morality, truth, jus- 
tice, and patriotism; to teach them to avoid 
idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to 
instruct them in the principles of a free 
government and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of American citizenship. 

“Instruction must» be given in, all grades 
of school and in all classes during the entire 
school course, in manners and morals, and 
upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics and 
their effects upon the human system, as de- 
termined by science.” 

It has been said that these two laws now 
“stand upon the statute books’—and so far 
as many schools are concerned there is not 
much more to be reported about them, for 
they are largely ignored. Several county 
courses of study do not so much as mention 
morals and manners as subjects for instruc- 
tion, so it is not surprising that few schools 
make definite, clear-cut provisions for con- 
vincing the child that to “get by” is not the 
chief aim of life, and that a good character 
is to be chosen above great riches. 
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In view of the widespread and insistent de- 
mand on the part of the public for ethical 
instruction of their children in the schools, 
the Commission -endeavored to discover the 
reasons for its virtual neglect by school offi- 
cials and teachers. There appear to be two 
major reasons: 

1. It is not easy for untrained persons to 
teach ethics, and the teacher colleges of the 
State have, as a whole, failed to show their 
student teachers how to give instruction in 
these subjects. 

2. There has until recently been little suit- 
able literature available for use in classes in 
these subjects. 

A summarization included in the Bagley- 
Kite Report of 1926, to which reference has 
already been made, is in point: 

“An analysis of the data indicates that only 
one teacher training institution (in Califor- 
nia) is making a serious effort to provide 
specific training which is centered upon the 
statutory requirements of instruction.” 

The Commission’s recent investigations in- 
dicate that most State teacher colleges are 
giving little or no more specific, measurable 
training in the teaching of morals, at least, 
than they did in 1926. In order to ascertain 
authoritatively what is the present prac- 
tice, the Commission addressed letters to the 
heads of the seven teacher colleges of the 
State, asking them as to present practices 
in this regard. 

That in these colleges, “incidental” refer- 
ence takes the place of definite, specific 
training in how to present the subject of 
morals and manners to children is indicated 
by the replies made to the Commission. 

In each instance the reports were accom- 
panied by comments maintaining that “the 
incidental method (of teaching morals) 
brings the best results,” that it is debatable 
“whether or not morals should be taught 
formally,” or that character training should 
not be a “special course.” 


However persuasive the case for the pres- 
ent “general” or “interwoven” teaching of 


ethics as an incidental part of other school 
subjects may be, the facts seem to indicate 
that the public is decidedly dissatisfied with 
the results and would welcome specific train- 
ing in this subject in the schools. This is 
not surprising, for if public school training 
in English, geography or history was left to 
what was “incidentally learned” of these 
subjects in other courses, the results would 
be no better than those coming from the 
“hit-or-miss” methods of character training. 
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The Commission feels it worthy of favor- 
able comment that one teachers college is 
giving specific training in how to teach these 
subjects. 

It would seem that what one teachers col- 
lege is doing could be done by all. 

Reports secured by the Commission in- 
dicate that apparently one of the most suc- 
cessful types of ethical instruction is that 
in which the school children themselves, 
through a series of discussions and confer- 
ences led by the teacher, draw up their own 
code of ethics. It is a far more serious mat- 
ter for boys and girls to violate a code thus 
prepared by their peers than it is for them 
to distinguish themselves as “‘clever” by 
violating an arbitrary, grown-ups’ set of 
rules. Teachers who have tried such a plan 
report that the pupils work out for them- 
selves codes embodying surprisingly high 
ideals and seriously endeavor to adhere to 
them. 

As regards suitable teaching materials for 
use by the public schools in character edu- 
cation, more and more books, pamphlets and 
teaching plans are being published in Cali- 
fornia and other parts of the country. 

The Commission is aware that from the 
earliest times the older generation has ex- 
pressed concern over the morals of the 
younger generation and lamented the pass- 
ing of “the good old days.” However, as has 
been stressed by the large numbers of citi- 
zens who demand more definite character 
education, our young people are today strug- 
gling to establish their ideals amidst a newly 
created horde of modern problems, compli- 
cated by a marked lessening of the influence 
of the home and of the church. Such desir- 
able forms of special training as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls are said to 
reach but 5 per cent of school children. Quite 
naturally, therefore, citizens are now looking 
to the public schools to help develop sound 
character. 

The Commission recognizes that the best 
method of character education in the school 
is the employment of a teacher who in her 
own personality and in her daily actions in 
the school room exhibits to the pupils the 
finest traits of personal conduct. On the 
other hand, it believes that mo amount of 
ethical training will offset the disastrous 
effects of having in the school room a teacher 
who does not exhibit such traits. 

However, the Commission does not con- 
sider any one specific method sufficient for 
character education, and while it recognizes 
that various teaching methods and extra- 
curricular activities are helpful, it is strongly 
of the opinion that definite, separate courses 
in character education should be provided in 
all school grades. 

The Commission also believes that the law 
relating to the teaching of the evil effects of 
alcohol and narcotics needs a more definite 
presentation. A concrete example of suitable 
material for this work is the booklet “Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics” prepared for use in the 
Los Angeles City School District. 

In view of all the foregoing, the Commis- 
sion has recommended: 

1. That in training teachers, in certificat- 
ing teachers, and in employing teachers, first 
consideration be given to evidence of positive 
good character of an inspiring sort. 

2. That the State Board of Education fre- 
quently call to the attention of the several 
schools the State laws requiring the teaching 
in every grade of morals and manners and 
of the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

3. That the State Board of Education re- 
quire every State teachers college to devote a 
certain minjmum number of hours each term 
to showing their students how to teach spe- 
cific courses to meet the above requirements. 
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4. That because of the increased inter- 
mingling of the peoples of the world and the 
increased interdependence of nations, the 
character education work of the schools aim 
to develop an intelligent, sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the conditions under which 
others live and labor. 

5. That the State Department of Edu- 
cation prepare or secure suitable instruc- 
tional material on character education for 
the use of teachers in the several grades and 
inake this material readily available. 





Need for Forest Protection Roads 


Pennsylvania Specialist Outlines Advantages 
By R. H. VOIGHT 


Road Superintendent, Bureau of Forest Protection, Department of Forests and Waters, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HIS season’s forest fires have demon- 
strated the need for, as well as the use 
of, the forest protection road within our 

State forests. We are developing roads for 
administration purposes, recreational use and 
for fire protection. 

All forest roads regardless of the primary 
use when built, are protection roads. How- 
ever, a purely protection road has little im- 
mediate value for any other purpose. They 
are roads that are needed for quick access 
to the large isolated areas of forest land in 
order that we may get men and tools quickly 
to any section of the forest for the control 
of forest fires. If carefully planned they 
later become important as utilization roads. 

The strictly protection road need not be 
an expensive road. Itsmay average in cost 
from $200 to $500 per mile. In most cases 
State forest land has been lumbered. This 
operation necessitated a net work of road or 
tramways that were abandoned when the 
lumber was exhausted. These old roads, and 
especially the old tramways, are generally 





well located and are used to good advantage 
in a protection road system. Also such roads 
will serve as utilization roads as soon as new 
growth of timber is ready for the market. 


This past season has been one with great 
forest fire risk in this State. The oppor- 
tunity for studying the part played in the 
control of forest fire by the protection road 
has been exceptional. There have been dis- 
astrous fires this season where such roads 
were already constructed, but this was largely 
due to a combination of unfavorable condi- 
tions such as high winds and the extreme dry 
conditions of the vegetable matter and ground 
at the time. We also have serious fires 
in our cities where we have the best or- 
ganized fire department that is possible to 
equip and maintain. However, in 90 per 
cent of the forest fires that occurred in lo- 
cations that can be reached quickly by the 
fire fighting crews, say within one hour's 
time after the fire was discovered, the fire 
was quickly brought under control. 























































































































